TenghGien,  Shantung,  China 
January  6,  1940 


My  dear  Friends; 


T’his  letter  is  being  written  in  the  exarriination  hall  with  twenty- 
four  students  seated  before  me,  now  and  then  as  they  view 
tions  before  them,  hoisting  on  their  foreheads  signals  of  distress; 
now  and  then  asking  questions  which  interfere  with  the  Rabbi  s  tram 
of  thought.  However,  their  evident  interest,  love  and  goodwill, 
cover  a  multitude  of  unintentional  transgressions,  ^s  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  some  of  you,  they  celebrated  my  82nd  birthday  last  November 

m.agna  cum  laude . 

There  are  now  125  students  in  the  Seminary,  though  one  from  Manila, 
hoping  next  June  to  graduate _here  and  “then  take  a  post-graduate 
course  in  Princeton,  is  now  in  the  hospital  m  Peking,  waiting  to 
gather  strength  for  an  operation.  Poor  fellow,  I  fear  that  hio  pOot 
graduate  course  will  be  taken  in  I't .  Zion  instead  of  at  Princeton. 
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waste  of  funds. ^  Let  ms  give  one  testimony  only  fromaa  iet^..r  rm^iv..d 
_  •p.T.T  HoTfp  a po  ’’’A  greet  shadow  was  cast  over  our  compound  e.o  tne 
Ch?istmS  week-end  by  the  death  of  your  old  student.  Rev.  Lu  Fwan  Dow, 
a  loved  and  admired  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  Fe  had  been  struggling 
with  cancer  of  the  stomach  for  six  months  or  more  before  he  pa^^ed 

away , 

tors  Fe  was  only  forty  years  old  but  the  records  show  thav  h^  had 

over’ 1000  church  members  to  his  credit,  lq®S^wif®  °^six  small 

thirteen  Years  as  pastor  in  one  place.  Fe  leaves  a  wife,  six  smaxi 

children  ^and  an  aged  father  with  nothing  but  a  scant  half  acre  of 

iLd  to  sup? orrthim- thanks  to  our  miserable  system  f /Carving  our 

pastors— but  out  of  respect  for  him  they  will  be  cared  for.  o  call 

it  a  miserable  svstem  is  hardly  correct,  for  though  it  sometim.es  _ 

iJrks  haTd?hi^s,Vet  self-support  on_.the  part  of  the  churches  is^im- 

perative,  is  in  the  long  run  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  inure^  to 

their  credit  both  here  and  abroad. 


Wo  hav=>  v/atched  him  grow  in  recent  years  and  considered  him., 
in  power^and.  hum.i  li ty  ,^an  outstanding 
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Mr .  Lu  was  a  man  of  onl^''  ordinary  ability,  but  is  an  example  of  what 
earnestness,  coupled  with  unadulterated  poodness,  can  accomplish; 
and  the  report  of  his  activities  has  impressed  our  students  with^the 
importance  of  not  seeking,  great  things  for  themselyes,  but  of  ^  going 
■(flihere  they  are  most  needed'and  of  doing  humble,  faithful  service. 
Brilliant  misn  are  needed,  but  we  do  not  nesd_men  liks_a  well-known 
y^m.erican  minister,  pf  whom  pne  of  his  parishioners  said:  "There  is 
mach  clay  mingled,  with  the  iron." 


it  is  not  necessary  or  0.dvisable  to  speak  much  of  presnt  conditions; 
the  bandit  nations  are  on  the  rampage,  8-nd  he  of  the  cleft  foot  and 
forked  tail  is  showing  gre8.t  wrath.  Being  the  Father  of  lies,  he  is 
using  two  of  his  spiritual  children  to  vent^his  a.nger_on  the  weak 
and  defenseless  nations,  "’he  words  of  f'encius  are  eminently  true: 

eh  a  man  ps  x\o  longer  to  be  trusted,  there  is  no  knowing  what  he 
may  do . " 


Recent  events  in  Europe  have  throughout  America  quite _ overshadowed 
the  tra.gedy  in  China,  but  the  bombing  of  interior  cities,  involving 
the  slaughter  of  no  one  knows  how  man^'’  dsfenselsss  women  and  chil-_ 
dren,  still  goes  on — in  no  small  part  by  the  use  of  m.aterials  provid¬ 
ed  by  greedy,  cold-blooded  Americans,  who  can  sit  and  view  with  com¬ 
plaisance  their  ovm  wives  a.nd  children  while  making  a  holocauc+'-  of^ 
■•■hs  wives  a.nd  children  of  others.  Tpeir  consciences  seem^seared  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  as  Burns  would  say,  '•’hey  deserve  a^place  in  fhe  next 
world  "close  by  the  Ingle,"  and  probably'’  will  get  it. 

"’he  Aves  Biaboli  still  fly  over  our  heads,  but  they  are  unable  to 
stop  the  blowing  up  of  bridges  and  wrecking  of  trains  along  our 
R.P.,  by  Chinese  guerrilla  troops.  Tpe  invaders  profess  to  desire 
the  goodwill  of  the  people,  but  thei'’  take  strange  ways  to  secure  it. 
"’0  the  east  of  us,  they  have  burned  over  a  hundred  villages  and  the 
people  are  sleeping  these  cold  nights  vjithin  the  bare  walls  of  their 
ruined  homes  with  no  roof  over  their  heads,  fpe  hatred  so  engen¬ 
dered  simply  means  recruits  for  the  guerrilla  army,  but  the  enemy 
doss  not  seem  to  have  sense  enough  to  realize  it.  I  dare  not  tell 
you  of  more  cruel  deeds  in  two  neighboring  T'ission  stations,  and  can 
only  say  tha.t  thur  far  v/e  seem*  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  merciful,  All  in  all,  their  method  of  securing  goodwill  calls 
to  mind  the  reply  of  a  Pennsylvania  college  president  to  oom;e  unruly 
students,  who,  when  "called  up"  would  say:  ""'hy ,  Boctor  ,  we  all  love 
you."  "that  may  be  true  but  ^rp-u  have  a  strange  way  of  showing  it." 

In  spite  of  all  hardships  the  church  is  growing  as  never  before, 
which  again  proves  that  Catan’s  plans  frequently  produce  the  opposite 
effects  from  those  desired  by  the  pit.  One  of  our  Bhantung  stations 
reports  an  increase  in  round  numbers  of  1000  during  the  past  year; 
others  run  up  in  the  hundreds.  In  this  section  which  fifty  years 
ago,  so  far  as  Protestsint  Chri  stian  it^'’  is  concerned,  was  a  ’'howling 
wilderness,"  the  Chinese  pastor  reports  a  mem.bership  of  767.  The 
two  adjacent  country  fields  under  the  care  of  the  Bemiinary,  report 
a  memibership  of  2B9  with  630  inquirers:  'so  miightily  doth  the  word 
of  the  Lord  grow  and.  prevail.'  All  the  pastors  are  our  graduates. 
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Owing  to  the  difficul3'’  of  securing  gra.in  it  has  been  necessary^to 
lay  in  a  supply  for  the  next  fi'^^'e  months  in  advance.  '^he  guerilla 
chiefs  do  not  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  the  c  it^'"  unless  they  know 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  bought,  as  they  ha.vs  no  intention  of  the  ene¬ 
my  getting  an^'’  if  they  can  avoid  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  Virhen 
a  purchase  is  made,  for  a  foreigner  to  go  out  for  it  as  an  evidence 
Df  good  faith.  Another  difficulty  is  that  in  the  country  only  Chinese 
mone^?"  is  usable,  the  semi-Japanese  notes  adorned  with  pictures^  of 
much  bewhiskered  Japanese  being  anathema  there;  while  in  the  city  the 
Japanese  confiscs-te  all  the  Chinese  mone^^  that  the^^  can  find--th3 
guards  at  the  'R.P.  station  ha.ving  the  gall  to  piilr  out  my  pocket  book 
and  examine  it.  ”'8  have  now  enough  grain  on  hands  to  last  us  until 
the  wheat  harvest,  but  in  order  to  secure  it,  I  had  to  cough  up 

Chinese  money.  "tpat  seems  like  a  big  sum,  but  reduced  to  Tt.S. 
currency'’  it  only  amounts  to  about  i**'300.  In  the  main  the  students  will 
repay  me  as  they  use  the  grain. 

tiy  hand  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of  recurring  epi theliomiia ,  though  owing 
to  the  severance,  in  the  la-st  operation,  of  a  principal  nerve,  both 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  are  inconceniently  numb,  so 
that  the  left  hand,  though  not  acoiTStomed  to  working  in  the  lead, 
has  frequently  to  fill  the  gap.  ^hough  dubbed  a  "retired"  missionary 
by  the  powers  that  he,  I  am’not  yet  a  "tired"  missionary,  and  while 
past  the  B2nd  milestone,  do  not  yet  feel  winded.  _  "’here  is_no  reli¬ 
able  evidence  that  "Paul  wa.s  ever  retired,  a.nd  while  my  retiremisnt 
may  soon  com.e,  for  ""^he  bird  of  time  has  but  a  little  to  flutter, 

and  the  bird  is  on  the  wing,"'  I  trust  that  7;hen  it  does  come,  it  will 
corfiS  direct  from  the  Fea.d,  not  the  heads,  of  the  church. 

"'ell,  there  is  only  one  student  left--of  course  the  poorest — of  the 
twenty  four  who  entered  this  examiina t ion ,  and.  there  is  also  probabl^^ 
not  much  left  of  your  patience,  for  "his  letters  they  say  are" 
lengthy,  so  I  will  close  a.nd  say  AufvTiedersehen  until  the  next  semi¬ 
annual  . 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.  Hayes 


The  attached  contains  an  analysis  of  one  aspect 
of  'the  present  lar  Eastern  situation  which  may 
ha  interesting  to  you. 


The  American  Committee  for 
Non-Participation  in 
Japanese  Aggression 


From:  American  Committee  for  Won-Partlclpatlon 
In  Japanese  Aggression 
8  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


ARE  JAPAN'S  CARDS  ACES  OR  DEUCES? 

Excerpt  from  radio  talk  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
January  11,  1940. 

I  want  to  ask  those  of  you  who  heard  me  last  night  to  bear  with  me 
If  I  repeat  that  the  approaching  crisis  In  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  Is  reaching  the  acute  stage.  The  United  States  government  Is  bringing  the 
pressure  of  silence  on  Japan  as  the  deadline  of  January  26th  approaches,  when  the 
trade  treaty  expires;  I  want  to  go  on  with  that  analysis  to  Indlude  some  factors 
for  which  I  had  no  time  last  night,  I  want  to  mention  the  cards  that  Japan  still 
has  to  play  and  to  look  at  these  cards  closely.  For  they  are  going  to  look  like 
aces. 

The  first  Is  that  If  the  United  States  Isn’t  careful  Japan  will  be 
forced  Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  a  card  which  the  Japanese  count 
on  heavily  to  Impress  American  opinion.  The  Japanese  and  the  Russians  have  reached 
two  minor  agreements,  one  about  fisheries,  one  about  a  fnantler  commission,  and  are 
to  start  discussing  trade  relations  a  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  American 
treaty.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Shlratorl,  the  Japanese  diplomat  who  played  a  key  part  In 
trying  to  turn  the  pact  with  Germany  and  Italy,  the  anti- Comintern  pact.  Into  a 
military  alliance,  suddenly  switched  his  opinions.  He  came  out  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  Japan  make  a  military  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  doing  so.  It 
was  announced,  after  he  had  talked  with  the  Italian  ambassador  In  Tokyo. 

CAN  JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA  The  Inference  Is  that  the  one  time  anti- Comintern  pact 
WORK  TOGETHER? 

would  grow  Into  a  pact  of  all  the  totalitarian  states. 
Against  whom?  Obviously  the  democracies.  Such  a  card  either  Is  an  ace  or  It's  a 
two  spot.  Either  Japem  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  naturally  work  together  or  they 
can't.  Either  the^'r  Interests  can  be  hairmonlzcd  or  they  are  by  their  nature 
conflicting.  One  can  argue  that  Gormajiy  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  the  unexpected  and 
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Joined  hands.  But  all  that  separated  them  was  ideology.  What  separates  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  "basic  policy.  They  "both  want  to  dominate  eastern  Asia.  Well, 
why  can't  they  divide  it  up?  Let  Japan  have  one  sphere  of  influence,  the  Soviet 
Union  another.  Let  Japan  have  northeast  China,  the  Soviet  Union  northwest  China. 

That  possi'bility  is  "being  mentioned.  But  the  so-called  communists  in  China  would 
not  forgive  Stalin  if  he  made  such  a  deal  with  Japan.  For  then  Japan  is  the  one 
great  enemy.  Japan  must  "be  driven  out  of  China.  They  are  the  ones  who  forced  the 
anti-Japanese  pace  in  China.  If  Stalin  compromised  with  Japan  he  would  lose  his  hold 
over  the  left-wingers  in  China. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  Japan  making  a  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Japanese  people  would  "be  horrified.  It  may  "be  possi"ble  for  Stalin  to  get  away 
with  preaching  anti-fascism  one  day  and  then  embracing  Hitler  the  next.  But  it 
wouldn't  be  possible  for  the  Japanese  government  to  become  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union  after  all  the  years  of  education  on  the  dangers  of  communism  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  antagonism  between  Japanese  and  Bussian  interest,  A  further  consideration 
that  makes  a  Soviet  alliance  unlikely,  it  would  put  Japan  out  of  world  markets,  and 
Japan  needs  world  trade.  It  would  like  world  trade  right  away,  would  like  to  make 
some  money  while  the  war  is  on,  Japan  can't  get  from  the  Soviet  Union  the  supplies 
it  needs,  nor  can  it  sell  the  goods  it  makes.  The  danger,  then  of  a  Russo-Japanese 
alliance  la  really  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  is  a  bogey  to  frighten  American 
opinion. 

CARD  NUMBER  The  second  card  the  Japanese  have  to  play  is  that  if  the  United 

TTO 

States  doesn't  accept  the  new  order  in  China,  and  applies  an 
embargo,  Japan  will  be  forced  to  do  some  colony  grabbing,  starting  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  including  the  Philippines.  In  other  words,  Japan  will  go  on  the 
war  path.  Now  this  card  looks  like  an  ace  too.  But  the  Japanese  aren't  in  a 
position  to  take  on  any  new  wars.  Their  resources  are  strained  as  it  is.  They 
have  conquered  the  strategic  positions  in  China,  but  they  haven't  begun  to  conquer 
China.  They  can't  afford  to  extend  their  military  commitments,  and  they  haven't  the 
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money  to  pay  for  a  naval  war,  particularly  one  that  might  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  threat  of  Japan  going  to  war  is  made  largely  hecause  in  Japan  they  have  been 
taught  that  American  public  opinion  is  against  war,  and  all  that  Japan  has  to  do  is 
to  mention  the  possibility  for  the  United  States  government  to  pipe  down.  If  Japan 
really  had  to  choose  between  changing  its  policy  in  China  and  a  war  with  the  United 
States  it  would  change  its  policy  in  China.  That  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
closest  students  of  Japanese  affairs.  So  the  talk  of  a  possible  war  must  also  be 
counted  as  a  two  spot  and  not  an  ace. 

JAPAN'S  PUPPET  The  third  card  Japan  has  to  play  has  to  do  with  the  new 

GOVERNMENT  IN  ^ 

CHINA  puppet  government  of  Wang- Ching- Wei ,  It  is  probably  going 

to  be  launched  as  an  anti -communist  government,  so  as  to  curry  the  favor  of  American 

opinion.  Japan,  Manchukuo  and  the  puppet  government  of  China  will  become  a  new 

anti -Comintern  pact.  They  are  going  to  fight  communism  in  China,  and  Americans  are 

expected  to  endorse  that  objective. 

But  it  needs  to  be  imderstood  that  the  communist  movement  in  China,  the 
one  identified  with  the  Eighth  Route  Army,  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  the 
orthodox  communism  as  do  the  social  Democrats  of  Finland,  who  are  a  large  element 
of  the  Government  now  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  China  they  are  called 
communists,  but  the  programmo  of  Mao-Tse-Tung,  the  Eighth  Route  leader,  calls  for 
only  limited  socialism.  He  wants  state  control  of  banks,  transportation  and  mines. 
He  wants  democratic  elections,  consumers  and  producers  cooperatives,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  private  enterprise.  The  correct  label  for  such  a  program  is  right-wing 
social  democracy,  which  is  anathemeto  true  communists,  anywhere  outside  of  China. 
The  communist  area  in  China,  a  region  about  as  largo  as  California  and  Oregon,  has 
a  population  of  thirty-five  million,  say  a  tenth  of  the  country.  Mao-Tso-T\ing 
wants  China  to  be  ruled  like  a  democracy  with  a  two  party  system,  the  Kuointang  as 
one  party,  the  communists  the  other. 
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So  here  the  Japanese  are  playing  on  the  magic  of  a  frightening  name, 
whereas  the  reality  is  something  quite  different.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
Soviet  influence  over  the  Chinese  communists  would  he  lost  if  Stalin  made  a  deal 
with  Japan.  The  war  in  Finland  already  has  reduced  that  influence.  And  the  danger  . 
of  the  rise  of  the  Moscow  brand  of  Communism  in  China  appears  to  be  remote,  to  put 
it  mildly. 

One  word  more  about  the  United  States  policy  in  China.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  came  out  this  morning  for  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  war 
materials  to  Japan.  Another  proposal,  made  by  Evans  Carlson,  who  I  have  quoted 
before,  is  that  Congress  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  apply  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Carlson  believes  that  if  Congress  passes  such  a  law,  it  won't  have  to  be  applied, 
the  Japanese  theory  up  to  now  being  that  the  American  people  really  don't  mean  what 
they  say  about  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Carlson  thinks  that  if  the  authorization  of  an 
embargo  is  enacted,  then  the  Japanese  will  see  that  this  country  in  earnest,  and 
then  fruitful  negotiations  can  begin.  Both  Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Carlson  want  the 
same  thing,  to  get  the  Japanese  army  out  of  China,  and  both  I  gather  are  ready  for 
generous  treatment  of  Japan  in  all  ways  once  the  Japanese  civilians  get  real 
command  of  the  Japanese  government. 


* 


* 


* 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  THE  NEW  YOR?^  TIMES .  January  11,  lt40 


Text  of  Stimson  Letter  Asking  Ban  on  War 


Exports  to  Japan 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  War  and,  later,  Secre 
tary  of  State,  recommending  legis¬ 
lation  to  prohibit  the  export  to  Ja¬ 
pan  of  arms,  munHions  and  raw 
materials  entering  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  war  material: 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  New  York  Times: 

In  the  problemr  presented  to 
them  by  the  present  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  European  world,  the 
government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  success¬ 
fully  their  first  step  toward  an 
affirmative  foreign  policy.  They 
have  repealed  the  automatic  arms 
embargo  which  made  them  in  ef¬ 
fect  an  unwilling  ally  of  those 
nations  of  whose  international 
conduct  they  disapproved.  They 
have  returned  to  the  policy  of 
their  fathers,  who  believed  that 
peace-loving  nations  when  they 
were  unjustly  threatened  or  at¬ 
tacked  should  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  with  arms  pur¬ 
chased  in  neutral  markets. 

Our  people  have  thus  shown  that 
they  weie  not  afraid  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  right  and  wrong. 
They  have  recognized  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  official 
neutrality  and  moral  blindness. 

And  so  tar  there  have  followed 
no  evil  results  oNthis  action,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  good.  The 
naiions  which  are  standing  for  the 
kind  of  international  conduct  in 
which  we  believe  have  been  great¬ 
ly  encouraged,  and  we  ourselves 
have  shown  no  sign  of  losing  our 
heads  in  wild  adventures.  There 
has  been  no  uncontrollable  war 
boom,  and  the  American  public  is 
studying  deeply  and  trying  care¬ 
fully  to  appraise  the  difficult 
problems  by  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted. 

Problem  in  the  East 

Now  we  are  approaching  an¬ 
other  national  problem  brought 
about  by  war— this  time  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world,  in 
Asia.  For  three  years  the  great 
resources  of  our  country  to  a  ma¬ 
jor  degi'ee  have  been  thrown  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  aid  of  wrong¬ 
doing  in  the  Far  East.  They  have 
been  used  not  only  to  assist 
unprovoked  aggression  against 
China  but  also  to  facilitate  acts  of 
inexcusable  cruelty  toward  unof¬ 
fending  Chinese  civilians,  women 
and  children.  Tliey  have  been 
used  to  promote  the  violation  of 
treaties  which  we  initiated  and 
w'hich  repiesent  the  hope  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  in  the  Far  East. 
They  have  been  used  to  destroy 
the  humanitarian  work  carried  on 
in  China  by  American  churches, 
missionaries  and  educators.  The 
evil  which  we  have  assisted  in 
China  has  been  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  brutal  than  anything 
which  has  yet  happened  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  American  responsibility 
in  dealing  with  it  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent. 

It  is  not  our  national  legislation 
which  is  at  fault,  but  a  compar¬ 


atively  small  number  of  individ¬ 
ual  Americans  ivho  are  directly 
responsible  —  chiefly  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  selling  to  Japan 
the  ore,  steel  and  scrap  iron  in¬ 
dispensable  for  her  bombs,  and 
the  large  oil  producers  who  are 
selling  to  her  the  even  more  indis¬ 
pensable  aviation  gasoline  for  her 
planes.  Today  that  responsibility 
has  become  more  clear  than  ever. 
The  resources  of  the  very  few 
other  nations  who  formerly  joined 
with  us  in  that  traffic  are  now 
nearly  all  absorbed  in  Ihe  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  Except  in  America 
there  are  very  few  of  these  indis¬ 
pensable  materials  for  aggression 
which  are  now  left  available  to 
Japan.  The  focus  for  responsi¬ 
bility  is  thus  almost  wholly  cen¬ 
tered  upon  us.  The  figures  of  the 
sordid  traffic  have  been  published 
and  republished  many  times  and 
there  is  no  need  for  repeating 
them  here.  If  a  prophet  Nathan 
were  abroad  in  the  world  today, 
his  finger  would  point  unerringly 
at  Uncle  Sam  and  there  would  be 
no  doubt  in  his  decision,  "Thou 
art  the  man.” 

And  yet  as  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole  that  would  be  an 
unjust  condemnation.  Both  the 
press  and  the  Gallup  polls  over¬ 
whelmingly  show  that  there  is  no 
international  question  on  which 
our  people  are  more  thoroughly 
united  than  as  to  the  Japanese 
aggression  against  China.  From 
the  beginning  they  have  accurate¬ 
ly  appraised  the  Far  Eastern  is¬ 
sue  and  from  the  beginning  their 
decision  has  been  overwhelming¬ 
ly  against  Japan— against  her  on 
the  original  aggression  and  even 
more  against  her  on  the  brutality 
with  which  that  aggression  has 
been  carried  out.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  those  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinion  in  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  are  in  favor  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  evil  with  an  embargo. 

Placing  Responsibility 

The  real  responsibility  therefore 
rests  first  upon  the  comparative¬ 
ly  small  group  of  Americans  who 
have  been  willing  to  soil  their 
hands  with  this  dirty  traffic;  and 
secondly,  upon  those  political 
leaders  who  have  tried  to  fright¬ 
en  our  government  from  doing 
anything  to  prevent  the  wrong  by 
warning  them  that  to  do  so  would 
surely  lead  them  into  war  with 
Japan. 

Experienced  observers  have 
promptly  recognized  and  publicly 
stated  that  such  a  fear  was  with¬ 
out  credible  foundation;  that  the 
very  last  thing  which  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  desires  is  a  war 
with  the  United  States;  and  that 

on  the  contrary  every  act  and 
word  of  our  government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Orient  is  followed 
with  most  anxious  solicitude  in 
Japan.  Admiral  Yarnell  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  New  York  Town 
Hall  radio  forum  was  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  such  observeis  and 
certainly  his  authority  is  out¬ 
standing. 

But  the  clearest  demonstration 
came  when  our  government  after 
a  long  period  of  forebearance 
with  repeated  violations  of  our 


own  rights  in  China  took  sudden 
and  vigorous  action  and  on  July 
26  last  denounced  the  Japanese- 
American  commercial  treaty  of 
1911,  to  become  effective  six 
months  from  that  date.  This  was 
followed  on  Oct.  19  by  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  public  address  by  our  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Japan  expressly 
warning  the  Japanese  people 
“that  American  public  opinion 
strongly  resents  some  of  the 
things  that  Japan’s  armed  forces 
are  doing  in  China  today’’- also 
that  this  public  opinion  "is  unani¬ 
mous.’’ 

New  Treaty  Sought 

Did  Japan  bluster  and  threaten 
war  after  these  abrupt  and  very 
direct  warnings  from  our  gov¬ 
ernment?  She  did  not.  She  at 
once  put  the  brakes  on  the  long 
series  of  aggressive  acts  of  her 
agents  against  Americans  in 
China.  She  promised  to  reopen 
the  lower  Yangtze  River,  She  ut¬ 
tered  other  conciliatory  state¬ 
ments.  Some  of  her  statements 
indicated  a  complete  misconcep¬ 
tion  as  to  the  character  and 
cause  of  our  resentment  but  they 
were  certainly  not  warlike. 

And  ever  since  there  has  been 
going  on  in  this  country  a  con¬ 
certed  movement,  very  evidently 
originating  in  Tokyo,  composed 
of  suggestions  and  requests  ad¬ 
dressed  to  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  members  of  Congress,  and 
other  prominent  persons  urging 
that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear 
on  our  Executive  to  hasten  into 
negotiation  for  a  new  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  with  Japan. 

We  are  also  being  urged  from 
quarters  usually  quite  easily 
traceable  to  Japanese  sources 
not  .to  lose  the  present  “golden 
opportunity’’  to  offer  our  good 
offices  toward  bringing  the  hos¬ 
tilities  in  China  to  an  end.  In 
short  a  course  has  been  followed 
which  can  be  at  once  recognized 
as  characteristic  of  Japan’s 
diplomacy  ever  since,  under  the 
leadership  of  her  military  lead¬ 
ers,  she  embarked  on  her  con¬ 
quest  of  Manchuria. 

Those  leaders  desire  strongly  to 
subjugate  China,  but  they  also 
clearly  recognize  that  a  head-on 
quarrel  with  us  would  be  fatal 
to  that  project.  As  a  result  there 
follows  a  suggestion  for  our  me¬ 
diation,  they  knowing  full  well 
that  nothing  undesired  by  Japan 
can  come  out  of  such  a  proposal, 
while  in  the  meanwhile  any  ac¬ 
tion  by  our  government  to  stop 
our  traffic  in  arms  with  her  will 
be  effectively  forestalled. 

On  Jan.  26,  next,  the  six 
months’  notice  given  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  with  Japan  will  have  ex¬ 
pired.  Our  government  will  then 
be  morally  free  to  act  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  commerce  With  that 
country.  It  is  therefore  impor¬ 
tant  that  our  people  should  con¬ 
sider  and  discuss  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  in  its  broadest 
aspects  so  that  our  government 
may  act  in  the  light  and  with 
the  support  of  an  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  our  interests 


in  the  Far  East  are  not  limited 
to  the  narrow  interests  of  our 
present  commerce  in  that  region. 
They  are  far  broader  and  more 
permanent.  We  are  the  largest 
nation  bordering  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
are  increasingly  concerned  with 
what  happens  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  recognize  the  responsibility 
which  that  position  involved.  We 
have  been  active  and  potent  in 
spreading  the  influence  of  our 
civilization  as  a  moral  and  cul¬ 
tural  force  among  our  neighbors 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  that 
ocean.  Not  only  have  American 
missionaries  and  educators  been 
more  influential  than  those  of 
any  other  nation  in  attempts  to 
spread  there  the  peaceful  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  American  principles 
and  mode  of  life,  but  in  the 
Philippines  for  over  forty  years 
we  have  been  building  up  a  very 
successful  demonstration  of  self- 
government  amqng  some  fifteen 
millions  of  Filipino  people. 

Moves  for  Peace 
Our  purposes  in  doing  this  have 
not  been  chimerical  or  fantastic. 
They  have  represented  the  long- 
range  interests  of  our  country. 
In  each  of  these  methods  we  have 
sought  to  lend  our  influence  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peace  and  stability 
among  the  crowded  populations 
of  Asia.  We  have  recognized 
that  along  that  line  rested  the 
far-sighted  interests  of  our  own 
country.  It  has  been  clear  to  us 
that  among  these  interests  was 
the  continuance  of  the  stability 
and  independence  of  the  natur¬ 
ally  peaceful  culture  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nation. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  fore¬ 
saw  that  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  culture  there  rested 
stable  relations  and  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  fruitful  commerce  with 
us  Today  any  one  who  thinks 
can  see  that  it  is  lor  our  interest 
that  there  should  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  Eastern  Asia  three  inde¬ 
pendent  and  stable  nations.  Ja¬ 
pan,  Russia,  and  China,  rather 
than  that  one  or  two  of  these  na¬ 
tions  should  successfully  conquer 
and  dominate  the  third. 

Furthermore,  when  we  examine 
their  history  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Japanese  are  capable  of  establish¬ 
ing  in  China  a  regime  of  peace, 
possessing  the  characteristics  of 
security,  law,  justice,  order  and 
stability.  In  their  conquest  of 
Korea,  their  subsequent  Twenty- 
one  Demands  upon  China,  and 
their  still  later  Invasion  of  Man¬ 
churia,  we  recognize  that  the 
Japanese  have  been  heavy  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  conditions  of  dis¬ 
order  which  have  sometimes  de¬ 
veloped  and  prevailed  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nation;  and,  last  of  all,  dur- 
I  ing  the  past  three  years  we  can 
I  easily  see  that  the  methods  of 
the  Japanese  Army  in  China  have 
produced  on  the  part  of  China’s 
four  hundred  million  people  a 
prevailing  susiiicion,  fear,  and 
outright  hostility,  such  that  even 
if  Japan  were  abie  to  occupy 
forcibiy  all  of  China,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Japanese  in 
China  and  the  Chinese  population 
would  be  characteiized  by  con¬ 
stant  resort  to  force  and  mani- 
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festations  of  violence. 

Furthermore,  we  recognize  that 
the  immediate  responsibility  for 
this  rests  upon  the  Japanese 
Army,  which  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  domination  over  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  of  Japan  to  an  extent 
which  is  contrary  to  all  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  which  we  believe 
in  as  the  best  security  for  a  sta¬ 
ble  national  or  international  pol¬ 
icy. 

Taking  Issue  to  People 

For  these  reasons  we  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Japanese 
military  organization  should  be¬ 
come  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Japanese  people.  We  know 
that  the  Japanese  people  are 
highly  patriotic  and  that  until 
they  themselves  become  convinced 
that  their  army  has  embarked  on 
a  venture  which  is  a  failure  and 
which  also  has  brought  severe 
burdens  and  hardships  upon  the 
Japanese  people,  it  will  be  un¬ 
likely  that  the  people  will  cease 
to  support  it. 

I  think  that  in  the  foregoing 
I  have  stated  briefly  what  are  the 
current  views  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  American 
people  who  have  at  all  consid¬ 
ered  what  is  going  on  in  the  Far 
East. 

Now  what  are  the  natural  deduc¬ 
tions  from  such  views  and  be¬ 
liefs?  In  the  first  place,  what 
light  does  it  shed  upon  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  should  take  towards  the 
organized  movement  that  Japan 
is  evidently  making  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today  suggesting  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment  should  mediate  with  a 
view  to  stopping  hostilities  in 
China?  What  prospect  is  there 
that  our  efforts  would  result  in 
any  kind  of  a  peace  which  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  his¬ 
toric  interests  and  aims  of  our 
country  in  that  region?  Is  there 
any  likelihood  that  Japan  would 
accept  a  peace  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  any  high-minded  or 
patriotic  American  could  take 
satisfaction  in  it?  Is  there  any 
likelihood  that  China  would  will¬ 
ingly  accept  the  only  kind  of 
peace  which  the  Japanese  Army 
would  be  willing  to  consent  to? 
Should  this  country  lend  its  in¬ 
fluence  toward  imposing  on  China 
a  peace  which  disrupted  her  ter¬ 
ritory  or  destroyed  her  independ¬ 
ence  or  made  her  economically  or 
militarily  a  vassal  of  Japan? 
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China's  Confidence  Renewed 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  un¬ 
hesitating  answer  — the  almost 
unanimous  answer— by  all  such 
Americans  to  these  questions 
would  be  in  the  negative.  I  do 
not  claim  knowledge  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  in  China  other  than 
what  is  in  the  possession  of  any 
interested  and  careful  reader  of 
the  daily  press;  but,  from  such 
observations  as  I  have  been  able 
to  make  I  am  convinced  that  the 
recent  developments  in  China 
have  given  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  '-enewed  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  China  to  resist  and 
that  China  has  no  intention  of 
making  peace  on  the  basis  of 
Japanese  terms  as  constantly  out¬ 
lined  by  her  spokesmen. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  the 
strong  impression  that  it  is  Ja¬ 
pan  whose  efforts  are  beginning 
to  “bog  down,’’  and  these  impres¬ 
sions  are  confirmed  by  the  hur¬ 
ried  efforts  which  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  have  been 
making  to  establish  in  Nanking 
a  Chinese  puppet  government  and 
to  proclaim  it  as  having  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Chinese  people— a  fact 
which  any  observer  can  see  is  to 
a  very  high  degree  untrue. 

So  in  short  I  see  no  reason  why 
our  government  should  now  offer 
its  efforts  to  force  a  peace  upon 
China.  I  believe  that  to  do  so 
would  fail  to  bring  any  enduring 
peace;  that  it  would  seriously  dis¬ 
credit  the  United  States  to  have 
abandoned  the  principles  towards 
China  and  the  Far  East  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  it  has  main¬ 
tained;  and  that  it  would  seri¬ 
ously  impair  our  future  interest 
in  that  entire  region.  I  believe 
further  that  it  would  merely  tend 
to  assist  Japan  in  acquiring  a  le¬ 
gal  title  to  some  portion  of  China 
that  the  Japanese  Army  has 
seized  oy  force.  Consider  what 
the  effect  of  such  an  action  on 
our  part  would  have  upon  our 
moral  influence  towards  peace  in 
other  portions  of  the  world  where 
war  is  raging.  To  one  who  has 
learned  to  value  the  influence  of' 
this  country  in  foreign  affairs  as 
one  of  the  noblest  and  higrhest  in¬ 
fluences  in  a  broken  world,  such 
a  prospect  would  seem  lamantable 
indeed. 

No.  Such  steps  as  we  take 
should  be  in  the  other  direction. 
They  should  be  toward  support¬ 
ing  and  effectuating  our  princi¬ 
ples  and  objectives  in  the  Far 
East  rather  than  of  abandoning 
them.  Holding  that  aim  in  view. 


the  course  or  action  easiest  and 
most  practicable  for  the  United 
States  would  be  to  discontinue 
the  assistance  which  some  of  our 
people  are  now  rendering  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  destroy 
the  independent  sovereignty  of 
China.  Without  going  into  detail 
tlvere  fcre  several  lines  along  which 
our  government  could  act. 

Efforts  for  Embargo 

One  step  it  could  take  today 
and  that  step  is  in  line  with  what 
it  has  already  done.  It  could  ad- 
dre*- .  its  powerful  leadership  and 
influence  toward  persuading  those 
Americans  who  are  now  engaged 
in  exporting  iron  ore  and  scrap 
iron  as  well  as  aeronautical  gaso¬ 
line  to  Japan  to  cease  their  ex¬ 
portations.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  already  successfully  applied 
this  method  of  a  so-called  “moral 
embargo”  toward  preventing  fur¬ 
ther  exports  to  Japan  of  airplanes 
and  of  machinery  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  special  kind  of  gaso¬ 
line  necessary  to  fly  airplanes. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should 
stop  with  those  efforts  and  not 
go  on  and  try  to  stop  the  export 
of  the  special  gasoline  itself.  The 
stoppage  of  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  that  gasoline  is  of 
little  present  avail  so  long  as  we 
permit  the  export  of  the  product 
itself.  The  readiness  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  of  airplanes  in  the  past  to 
accept  such  leadership  of  our 
State  Department  should  encour¬ 
age  it  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  the  support  of  our  oil  and 
scrap  merchants  in  further  ef¬ 
forts. 

Compliance  with  such  a  request 
by  our  government  would  be 
worth  while  as  an  immediate  step 
in  the  line  of  restoring  our  own 
self-respect.  And  it  might  -vcell  be 
an  effective  step.  But  it  could 
hardly  be  more  than  a  step.  In 
the  light  of  the  violence  which 
Japan  during  the  past  few  years 
has  done  to  the  principles  ad¬ 
vocated  by  this  epuntry,  as  well 
as  to  our  material  interests  in 
Asia,  such  a  step  can  hardly  be 
thought  adequate.  In  order  to  im¬ 
press  Japan  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  feeling  of  our  people  as  to 
this  matter,  I  think  our  govern¬ 
ment  will  probably  have  to  go 
further. 

BUI*  Before  Congress 

There  are  at  least  four  bills  now 
pending  in  Congress  proposing  di¬ 
rectly  to  prohibit  the  export  by 
us  to  Japan  of  arms,  munitions 
and  the  raw  materials  out  of 


which  arms  are  made.  One  of 
these  bills  bases  Its  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  specifically  upon  the  reason 
that  the  arms  and  materials  thus 
prohibited  are  intended  to  be  used# 
in  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  a  na¬ 
tion  whose  sovereignty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  the  United  States  is  obli¬ 
gated  by  treaty  to  respect. 

The  passage  of  such  legislation 
would  have  the  great  advantage 
of  demonstrating  more  clearly 
than  any  other  method  the  reason 
for  our  action  and  the  emphasis 
which  we  place  upon  right  con¬ 
duct  in  international  relations 
and  particularly  upon  the  treaty 
for  which  we  are  mamly  responsi¬ 
ble,  undertaking  to  respect  the 
integrity  and  independence  of 
China. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  our 
Congress  representing  our  entire 
people  had  taken  such  action 
would  carry  with  it  a  weight  of 
influence  which  would  be  far 
more  effective  in  impressing  the 
people  of  Japan  with  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  our  purpose  than  any 
other  action.  The  stable  equilib¬ 
rium  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  which 
the  United  States  is  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested  and  which  is  now  men¬ 
aced  by  Japan's  attack  upon 
China,  cannot  be  restored  with¬ 
out  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
conduct  followed  for  several  years 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Japanese 
Army.  And  among  the  influences 
which  would  be  effective  in  ulti¬ 
mately  accomplishing  that  rever¬ 
sal  next  to  the  courageous  and 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nation  would  be, the  knowl¬ 
edge  in  Japan  that  the  United 
States  through  the  action  of  its 
representative  Congress  had  de¬ 
liberately  and  clearly  taken  such 
a  weighty  step  to  evince  its  dis¬ 
approval. 

Indeed,  the  influence  of  such 
action  by  our  government  would 
transcend  even  the  great  crisis  in 
Asia.  Throughout  the  broken  and 
warring  world  of  today  it  would 
show  that  this  nation  recognizes 
its  responsibility  for  making  ef¬ 
forts  toward  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  and  that  wherever 
its  peaceful  influence  can  effec¬ 
tively  be  thrown  it  will  be  thrown 
on  the  side  of  independence  and 
freedom  and  against  militarized 
aggression.  It  would  thus  power¬ 
fully  tend  to  confirm  the  already 
great  influence  which  has  been 
exercised  by  the  repeal  last  Au¬ 
tumn  of  the  automatic  embargo 
legislation. 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 

New  York  iq,  1940. 


STIMSON  ASKS  CURB  ON  ARMS  TO  JAPAN 

Extension  of  ‘Moral  Embargo  Urged  to  Impress  on  Tokyo  the  Sentiment  in  U.  S. 


Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  proposed  in  a  letter 
to  The  New  York  Times  yesterday 
that  Congress  pass  one  of  the  four 
bills  now  before  it  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  arms,  munitions  or  raw 
materials  for  arms  to  Japan. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of 
individual  Americans,  he  charged, 
have  been  aiding  Japanese  aggres¬ 
sion  in  China  for  three  years.  He 
identified  them  as  “chiefly  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  selling  to  Japan  the 
ore,  steel  and  scrap  iron  indispen¬ 
sable  for  her  bombs,  and  the  large 
oil  producers  who  are  selling  to  her 
the  even  more  indispensable  avia¬ 
tion  gasoline  for  her  planes.” 

He  urged  the  State  Department 
to  extend  the  “moral  embargo”  now 
effective  on  the  export  of  airplanes 
and  on  machinery  to  manufacture 
special  aviation  gasoline,  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of  these  additional  articles,  but 
said  he  did  not  think  this  would  be 
enough.  He  said  he  believed  legis¬ 
lation  was  needed  to  impress  Japan 
“with  the  seriousness  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  people  as  to  this  matter.” 

Emphasis  on  Right  Conduct 
The  passage  of  such  legislation,  ' 


he  continued,  would  show  “the 
emphasis  we  place  upon  right  con¬ 
duct  in  international  relations  and 
particularly  upon  the  treaty  for 
which  we  are  mainly  responsible, 
undertaking  to  respect  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  China,”  and 
would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  impress  the  Japanese  people 
“with  the  sincerity  of  our  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Such  «,n  expression  of  American 
disapproval,  he  argued,  ultimately 
would  help  produce  a  reversal  of 
the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Army 
leaders,  without  which  reversal,  he 
said,  “the  stable  equilibrium  of 
Eastern  Asia,  in  which  the  United 
States  is  so  deeply  interested  and 
which  is  now  menaced  by  Japan’s 
attack  upon  China,  cannot  be  re¬ 
stored.” 

It  also  would  show  the  whole 
world,  he  continued,  “that  this  na¬ 
tion  recognizes  its  responsibility  for 
making  efforts  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  law  and  order  and  that 
wherever  its  peaceful  influence  can 
effectively  be  thrown  it  will  be 
thrown  on  the  side  of  independence 
and  freedom  and  against  milita¬ 
rized  aggression.” 


Mr.  Stimson  also  held  that  the 
proposed  action  would  fortify  the' 
good  effects  which  followed  the 
act  Congress  last  year  repealing 
the  arms  embargo.  It  would  show 
again  that  the  American  people 
were  “not  afraid  to  discriminate 
between  right  and  wrong,”  and 
would  identify  us  more  firmly  on 
the  side  of  the  peace-loving  nations 
rather  than  as  “an  unwilling  ally” 
of  aggressor  nations. 

Free  to  Place  Restraints  Jan.  26 

It  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Stim¬ 
son  that  the  United  States  would 
be  “morally  free”  to  place  restric¬ 
tions  on  Its  commerce  with  Japan 
after  Jan.  26,  when  the  six  months’ 
notice  of  our  abrogation  of  the 
Japanese  -  American  commercial 
treaty  expires. 

Taking  issue  with  those  who 
argue  that  such  proposals  as  his 
might  lead  us  into  war  with  Japan, 
Mr.  Stimson  said  that  “the  very 
last  thing  which  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  desires  Is  a  ^ar  with  the 
United  States.  This  was  proved, 
he  continued,  by  the  Japanese  re¬ 
action  to  our  action  denouncing  the 
commercial  treaty.^ 

Instead  of  threatening  war,  Japan 
“put  the  brakes”  on  antti-American 
acts  in  China,  began  issuing  concil¬ 


iatory  statements,  and  organized  a 
movement  in  this  country  to  try  to 
persuade  us  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty,  and  also  to  offer  our  good 
offices  for  mediation  in  China. 

He  strongly  urged  against  any 
mediation  by  this  country  now.  He 
asserted  that  the  Japanese  military 
efforts  were  beginning  to  “bog 
down,”  and  that  recent  events  had 
given  the  Chinese  Government  re¬ 
newed  confidence  to  resist. 

Any  attempt  by  the  United  States 
“to  force  a  peace  upon  China.”  he 
went  on,  would  not  bring  enduring 
peace,  but  would  merely  help  Japan 
acquire  “legal  title”  to  territory  she 
has  seized  by  force,  would  make 
China  a  vassal  State,  and  would 
mean  an  abandonment  of  all  the 
principles  this  country  has  main¬ 
tained  toward  China.  It  would 
seriously  discredit  the  United  States, 
he  said,  and  impair  our  interests 
not  only  in  the  Far  East  but 
throughout  the  world. 
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by 


THE  HON.  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  of  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  former  Secretary  of  War  and,  later,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  recommending  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
export  to  Japan  of  arms,  munitions  and  raw  materials 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  war  material: 

T 0  the  Editor  of 

The  New  York  Times  : 

In  the  problems  presented  to  them  by  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  of  the  European  world,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  have  taken  suc¬ 
cessfully  their  first  step  toward  an  affirmative  foreign 
policy.  They  have  repealed  the  automatic  arms  em¬ 
bargo  which  made  them  in  effect  an  unwilling  ally  of 
those  nations  of  whose  international  conduct  they  dis¬ 
approved.  They  have  returned  to  the  policy  of  their 
fathers,  who  believed  that  peace-loving  nations  when 
they  were  unjustly  threatened  or  attacked  should  be 
allowed  to  defend  themselves  with  arms  purchased  in 
neutral  markets. 

Our  people  have  thus  shown  that  they  were  not 
afraid  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  They 
have  recognized  that  there  is  a  difference  between  of¬ 
ficial  neutrality  and  moral  blindness. 

And  so  far  there  have  followed  no  evil  results  of 
this  action,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  good.  The 
nations  which  are  standing  for  the  kind  of  international 
conduct  in  which  we  believe  have  been  greatly  encour¬ 
aged,  and  we  ourselves  have  shown  no  sign  of  losing 
our  heads  in  wild  adventures.  There  has  been  no 
uncontrollable  war  boom,  and  the  American  public  is 
studying  deeply  and  trying  carefully  to  appraise  the 
difficult  problems  by  which  we  are  confronted. 

Problem  in  the  East 

Now  we  are  approaching  another  national  problem 
brought  about  by  war — this  time  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  world,  in  Asia.  For  three  years  the  great  re¬ 
sources  of  our  country  to  a  major  degree  have  been 
thrown  continuously  to  the  aid  of  wrong-doing  in  the 
Far  East.  They  have  been  used  not  only  to  assist  un¬ 
provoked  aggression  against  China  but  also  to  facilitate 
acts  of  inexcusable  cruelty  toward  unoffending  Chinese 
civilians,  women  and  children.  They  have  been  used  to 
promote  the  violation  of  treaties  which  we  initiated  and 
which  represent  the  hope  of  modern  civilization  in  the 
Far  East.  They  have  been  used  to  destroy  the  humani¬ 
tarian  work  carried  on  in  China  by  American  churches, 
missionaries  and  educators.  The  evil  which  we  have 
assisted  in  China  has  been  much  more  widespread  and 
brutal  than  anything  which  has  yet  happened  in  Europe, 
but  American  responsibility  in  dealing  with  it  is  some¬ 
what  different. 

It  is  not  our  national  legislation  which  is  at  fault, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  individual  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  directly  responsible — chiefly  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  selling  to  Japan  the  ore,  steel  and 
scrap  iron  indispensable  for  her  bombs,  and  the  large 
oil  producers  who  are  selling  to  her  the  even  more 
indispensable  aviation  gasoline  for  her  planes.  Today 
that  responsibility  has  become  more  clear  than  ever. 
The  resources  of  the  very  few  other  nations  who 
formerly  joined  with  us  in  that  traffic  are  now  nearly 
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all  absorbed  in  the  European  war.  Except  in  j^erica 
there  are  very  few  of  these  indispensable  materials  for 
aggression  which  are  now  left  available  to  Japan.  The 
focus  for  responsibility  is  thus  almost  wholly  centered 
upon  us.  The  figures  of  the  sordid  traffic  have  been 
published  and  republished  many  times  and  there  is  no 
need  for  repeating  them  here.  If  a  prophet  Nathan 
were  abroad  in  the  world  today,  his  finger  would  point 
unerringly  at  Uncle  Sam  and  there  would  be  no  doubt 
in  his  decision,  “Thou  art  the  man.” 

And  yet  as  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole  that 
would  be  an  unjust  condemnation.  Both  the  press  and 
the  Gallup  polls  overwhelmingly  show  that  there  is  no 
international  question  on  which  our  people  are  more 
thoroughly  united  than  as  to  the  Japanese  aggression 
against  China.  From  the  beginning  they  have  accu- 
rately  appraised  the  Far  Eastern  issue  and  frorn  the 
beginning  their  decision  has  been  overwhelmingly 
against  Japan — against  her  on  the  original  aggression 
and  even  more  against  her  on  the  brutality  with  which 
that  aggression  has  been  carried  out.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  those  who  have  expressed  their  opinion  m  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  are  in  favor  of  stopping  the  evil 
with  an  embargo. 

Placing  Responsibility 

The  real  responsibility  therefore  rests  first  upon  the 
comparatively  small  group  of  Americans^  who  l^ve 
been  willing  to  soil  their  hands  with  this  dirty  traffic ; 
and  secondly,  upon  those  political  leaders  who  have 
tried  to  frighten  our  government  from  doing  anything 
to  prevent  the  wrong  by  warning  them  that  to  do  so 
would  surely  lead  them  into  war  with  Japan. 

Experienced  observers  have  promptly  recognized  and 
publicly  stated  that  such  a  fear  was  without  credible 
foundation;  that  the  very  last  thing  which  the  Japanese 
Government  desires  is  a  war  with  the  United  States , 
and  that  on  the  contrary  every  act  and  word  of  our 
government  in  respect  to  the  Orient  is  followed  with 
most  anxious  solicitude  in  Japan.  Admiral  Yarnell  in 
a  discussion  in  the  New  York  Town  Hall  radio  forum 
was  one  of  the  most  recent  of  such  observers  and  cer¬ 
tainly  his  authority  is  outstanding. 

But  the  clearest  demonstration  came  when  our  gov¬ 
ernment  after  a  long  period  of  forebearance  with 
repeated  violations  of  our  own  rights  in  China 
sudden  and  vigorous  action  and  on  July  26  last  de¬ 
nounced  the  Japanese-American  commercial  treaty  of 
1911,  to  become  effective  six  months  from  that  date. 
This  was  followed  on  Oct.  19  by  an  extraordinary 
public  address  by  our  Ambassador  to  Japan  expressly 
warning  the  Japanese  people  “that  American  public 
opinion  strongly  resents  some  of  the  things  that 
Japan’s  armed  forces  are  doing  in  Chma  today’-  also 
that  this  public  opinion  “is  unanimous.” 

New  Treaty  Sought 

Did  Japan  bluster  and  threaten  war  after  these 
abrupt  and  very  direct  warnings  from  our  govern¬ 
ment  ?  She  did  not.  She  at  once  put  the  brakes  on  the 
long  series  of  aggressive  acts  of  her  agents  against 
Americans  in  China.  She  promised  to  reopen  the 
lower  Yangtze  River.  She  uttered  other  conciliatory 
statements.  Some  of  her  statements  indicated  a  com- 
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plete  misconception  as  to  the  character  and  cause  of 
our  resentment  but  they  were  certainly  not  warlike. 

And  ever  since  there  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country  a  concerted  movement,  very  evidently  origi¬ 
nating  in  Tokyo,  composed  of  suggestions  and  requests 
addressed  to  chambers  of  commerce,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  other  prominent  persons  urging  that  pres¬ 
sure  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  Executive  to  hasten 
into  negotiation  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with 
Japan. 

We  are  also  being  urged  from  quarters  usually  quite 
easily  traceable  to  Japanese  sources  not  to  lose  the 
present  “golden  opportunity”  to  offer  our  good  offices 
toward  bringing  the  hostilities  in  China  to  an  end.  In 
short  a  course  has  been  followed  which  can  be  at  once 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  Japan’s  diplomacy  ever 
since,  under  the  leadership  of  her  military  leaders,  she 
embarked  on  her  conquest  of  Manchuria. 

Those  leaders  desire  strongly  to  subjugate  China, 
but  they  also  clearly  recognize  that  a  head-on  quarrel 
with  us  would  be  fatal  to  that  project.  As  a  result 
there  follows  a  suggestion  for  our  mediation,  they 
knowing  full  well  that  nothing  undesired  by  Japan  can 
come  out  of  such  a  proposal,  while  in  the  meanwhile 
any  action  by  our  government  to  stop  our  traffic  in 
arms  with  her  will  be  effectively  forestalled. 

On  Jan.  26,  next,  the  six  months’  notice  given  by  our 
government  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  Japan 
will  have  expired.  Our  government  will  then  be  mor¬ 
ally  free  to  act  with  respect  to  our  commerce  with 
that  country.  It  is  therefore  important  that  our  people 
should  consider  and  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  and 
in  its  broadest  aspects  so  that  our  government  may 
act  in  the  light  and  with  the  support  of  an  intelligent 
public  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  are 
not  limited  to  the  narrow  interests  of  our  present  com¬ 
merce  in  that  region.  They  are  far  broader  and  more 
permanent.  We  are  the  largest  nation  bordering  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  are  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  with  what  happens  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  past  we  have  not  hesitated  to  recognize  the 
responsibility  which  that  position  involved.  We  have 
been  active  and  potent  in  spreading  the  influence  of 
our  civilization  as  a  moral  and  cultural  force  among 
our  neighbors  on  the  opposite  shore  of  that  ocean.  Not 
only  have  American  missionaries  and  educators  been 
more  influential  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
attempts  to  spread  there  the  peaceful  influence  of  our 
American  principles  and  mode  of  life,  but  in  the 
Philippines  for  over  forty  years  we  have  been  building 
up  a  very  successful  demonstration  of  self-government 
among  some  fifteen  millions  of  Filipino  people. 

Moves  for  Peace 

Our  purposes  in  doing  this  have  not  been  chimerical 
or  fantastic.  They  have  represented  the  long-range 
interests  of  our  country.  In  each  of  these  methods  we 
have  sought  to  lend  our  influence  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  principles  of  peace  and  stability  among  the 
crowded  populations  of  Asia.  We  have  recognized  that 
along  that  line  rested  the  far-sighted  interests  of  our 
own  country.  It  has  been  clear  to  us  that  among  these 
interests  was  the  continuance  of  the  stability  and  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  naturally  peaceful  culture  of  the 
Chinese  nation. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  foresaw  that  in  the  future 
development  of  that  culture  there  rested  stable  rela¬ 
tions  and  great  possibilities  of  fruitful  commerce  with 
us.  Today  any  one  who  thinks  can  see  that  it  is  for 
our  interest  that  there  should  continue  to  exist  in 
Eastern  Asia  three  independent  and  stable  nations, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  China,  rather  than  that  one  or  two 
of  these  nations  should  successfully  conquer  and  dom¬ 
inate  the  third. 

Furthermore,  when  we  examine  their  history  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Japanese  are  capable  of  establishing  in  China  a  regime 
of  peace,  possessing  the  characteristics  of  security, 
law,  justice,  order  and  stability.  Irv  their  conquest  of 
Korea,  their  subsequent  Twenty-one  Demands  upon 
China,  and  their  still  later  invasion  of  Manchuria,  we 
recognize  that  the  Japanese  have  been  heavy  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  conditions  of  disorder  which  have  some¬ 
times  developed  and  prevailed  in  the  Chinese  nation ; 
and,  last  of  all,  during  the  past  three  years  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  methods  of  the  Japanese  Army  in 
China  have  produced  on  the  part  of  China’s  four 
hundred  million  people  a  prevailing  suspicion,  fear,  and 
outright  hostility,  such  that  even  if  Japan  were  able  to 
occupy  forcibly  all  of  China,  the  relationship  between 
the  Japanese  in  China  and  the  Chinese  population 
would  be  characterized  by  constant  resort  to  force  and 
manifestations  of  violence. 

Furthermore,  we  recognize  that  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  rests  upon  the  Japanese  Army, 
which  during  the  past  ten  years  has  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  domination  over  the  civil  authorities  of 
Japan  to  an  extent  which  is  contrary  to  all  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  which  we  believe  in  as  the  best 
security  for  a  stable  national  or  international  policy. 

Taking  Issue  to  People 

For  these  reasons  we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  it 
is  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Japanese  military  organization  should  become 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  people.  We 
know  that  the  Japanese  people  are  highly  patriotic  and 
that  until  they  themselves  become  convinced  that  their 
army  has  embarked  on  a  venture  which  is  a  failure 
and  which  also  has  brought  severe  burdens  and  hard¬ 
ships  upon  the  Japanese  people,  it  will  be  unlikely  that 
the  people  will  cease  to  support  it. 

I  think  that  in  the  foregoing  I  have  stated  briefly 
what  are  the  current  views  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  who  have  at  all  con¬ 
sidered  what  is  going  on  in  the  Far  East. 

Now  what  are  the  natural  deductions  from  such 
views  and  beliefs?  In  the  first  place,  what  light  does 
it  shed  upon  the  position  we  should  take  towards  the 
organized  movement  that  Japan  is  evidently  making 
in  this  country  today  suggesting  that  our  government 
should  mediate  with  a  view  to  stopping  hostilities  in 
China?  What  prospect  is  there  that  our  efforts  would 
result  in  any  kind  of  a  peace  which  would  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  historic  interests  and  aims  of  our 
country  in  that  region?  Is  there  any  likelihood  that 
Japan  would  accept  a  peace  of  such  a  character  that 
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any  high-minded  or  patriotic  American  could  take 
satisfaction  in  it?  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  China 
would  willingly  accept  the  only  kind  of  peace  which 
the  Japanese  Army  would  be  willing  to  consent  to. 
Should  this  country  lend  its  influence  toward  imposing 
on  China  a  peace  which  disrupted  her  territory  or 
destroyed  her  independence  or  made  her  economically 
or  militarily  a  vassal  of  Japan? 


China’s  Confidence  Renewed 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  unhesitating  answer— 
the  almost  unanimous  answer — by  all  such  Americans 
to  these  questions  would  be  in  the  negative.  I  <1° 
claim  knowledge  of  the  military  situation  m  China 
other  than  what  is  in  the  possession  of  any  interested 
and  careful  reader  of  the  daily  press ;  but,  from  such 
observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  recent  developments  in  China  have 
given  the  Chinese  Government  renewed  confidence  m 
?he  capacity  of  China  to  resist  and  that  China  has  no 
intention  of  making  peace  on  the  basis  of  Japanese 
terms  as  constantly  outlined  by  her  spokesmen. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  strong  impression  that 
it  is  Japan  whose  efforts  are  beginning  to  bog  down, 
and  these  impressions  are  confirmed  by  the  hurried 
efforts  which  the  Japanese  military  aiffhorities  have 
been  making  to  establish  in  Nanking  a  Chinese  puppet 
government  and  to  proclaim  it  as  having  the  support 
of  the  Chinese  people— a  fact  which  any  observer  can 
see  is  to  a  very  high  degree  untrue. 

So  in  short  I  see  no  reason  why  our  government 
should  now  offer  its  efforts  to  force  a  peace  upon 
China  I  believe  that  to  do  so  would  fail  to  bring  any 
enduring  peace;  that  it  would  seriously  discredit  the 
United  States  to  have  abandoned  the  principles  towards 
China  and  the  Far  East  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  it  has  maintained ;  and  that  it  would  senously 
impair  our  future  interest  in  that  entire  region,  i 
believe  further  that  it  would  merely  tend  to  assist 
Japan  in  acquiring  a  legal  title  to  some  portion  of 
China  that  the  Japanese  Army  has  seized  by  force. 
Consider  what  the  effect  of  such  an  action  on  our  part 
would  have  upon  our  moral  influence  towards  peace  in 
other  portions  of  the  world  where  war  is  raging,  i  o 
one  who  has  learned  to  value  the  influence  of  this 
country  in  foreign  affairs  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
highest  influences  in  a  broken  world,  such  a  prospect 
would  seem  lamentable  indeed. 

No  Such  steps  as  we  take  should  be  in  the  other 
direction.  They  should  be  toward  supporting  and  ef¬ 
fectuating  our  principles  and  obj  ecti ves  m  the  har 
East  rather  than  of  abandoning  them.  Holding  that 
aim  in  view,  the  course  of  action  easiest  and  most 
practicable  for  the  United  States  would  be  to  dis- 
continue  the  assistance  which  some  of  our  people  are 
now  rendering  to  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  destroy 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  China.  Without  going 
into  detail,  there  are  several  lines  along  which  our 
government  could  act. 


Efforts  for  Embargo 

One  step  it  could  take  today  and  that  step  is  in  line 
with  what  it  has  already  done.  It  could  address  its 
powerful  leadership  and  influence  toward  persuading 
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those  Americans  who  are  now  engaged  in  exporting 
iron  ore  and  scrap  iron  as  well  as  aeronautical  gaso¬ 
line  to  Japan  to  cease  their  exportations.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  has  already  successfully  applied  this 
method  of  a  so-called  “moral  embargo”  toward  pre¬ 
venting  further  exports  to  Japan  of  airplanes  and  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  special  kind  of 
gasoline  necessary  to  fly  airplanes. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  stop  with  those 
efforts  and  not  go  on  and  try  to  stop  the  export  of 
the  special  gasoline  itself.  The  stoppage  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  manufacturing  the  gasoline  is  of  little 
present  avail  so  long  as  we  permit  the  export  of  the 
product  itself.  The  readiness  of  our  merchants  of 
airplanes  in  the  past  to  accept  such  leadership  of  our 
State  Department  should  encourage  it  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  have  the  support  of  our  oil  and  scrap 
merchants  in  further  efforts. 

Compliance  with  such  a  request  by  our  government 
would  be  worth  while  as  an  immediate  step  in  the  line 
of  restoring  our  own  self-respect.  And  it  might  well 
be  an  effective  step.  But  it  could  hardly  be  more  than 
a  step.  In  the  light  of  the  violence  which  Japan  during 
the  past  few  years  has  done  to  the  principles  advo¬ 
cated  by  this  country,  as  well  as  to  our  material  inter¬ 
ests  in  Asia,  such  a  step  can  hardly  be  thought  ade¬ 
quate.  In  order  to  impress  Japan  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  feeling  of  our  people  as  to  this  matter,  I  think 
our  government  will  probably  have  to  go  further. 


Bills  Before  Congress 

There  are  at  least  four  bills  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  proposing  directly  to  prohibit  the  export  by  us 
to  Japan  of  arms,  munitions  and  the  raw  materials  out 
of  which  arms  arc  made.  One  of  these  bills  bases  its 
proposed  action  specifically  upon  the  r^son  that  the 
arms  and  materials  thus  prohibited  are  intended  to  be 
used  in  violation  of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  a  nation  whose  sovereignty  and  integrity 
the  United  States  is  obligated  by  treaty  to  respect. 

The  passage  of  such  legislation  would  have  the  great 
advantage  of  demonstrating  more  clearly  than  any 
other  method  the  reason  for  our  action  and  the  empha¬ 
sis  which  we  place  upon  right  conduct  in  international 
relations  and  particularly  upon  the  treaty  for  which 
we  are  mainly  responsible,  undertaking  to  respect  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  China. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  our  Congress,  represent¬ 
ing  our  entire  people,  had  taken  such  action  would 
carry  with  it  a  weight  of  influence  which  would  be 
far  more  effective  in  impressing  the  people  of  Japan 
with  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  than  any  other 
action.  The  stable  equilibrium  of  Eastern  Asia,  in 
which  the  United  States  is  so  deeply  interested  and 
which  is  now  menaced  by  Japan’s  attack  upon  China, 
cannot  be  restored  without  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
conduct  followed  for  several  years  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Japanese  Army.  And  among  the  influences  which 
would  be  effective  in  ultimately  accomplishing  that 
reversal,  next  to  the  courageous  and  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Chinese  nation,  would  be  the  knowledge  in 
Japan  that  the  United  States,  through  the  action  of 
its  representative  Congress,  had  deliberately  and  clearly 
taken  such  a  weighty  step  to  evince  its  disapproval. 
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Indeed,  the  influence  of  such  action  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  would  transcend  even  the  great  crisis  in  Asi^ 
Throughout  the  broken  and  warring  world  ot  toaay 
it  would  show  that  this  nation  recognizes  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  making  efforts  toward  the  restoration  ot  law 
and  order,  and  that  wherever  its  peaceful  influence  can 
effectively  be  thrown  it  will  be  thrown  on  the  side  ot 
independence  and  freedom  and  against  militarized  ag¬ 
gression.  It  would  thus  powerfully  tend  to  conhrm 
the  already  great  influence  which  has  been  exercised 
by  the  repeal  last  Autumn  of  the  automatic  embargo 

legislation.  Henry  L.  Stimson. 


New  York,  Jan.  10,  1940. 
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^PfyKYO,  Jan. 


Quit  Japan 
■)— Five  Amer¬ 


ican  petroleum  engineers  were  re¬ 
ported  reliably  today  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Japan  in  an  exten¬ 
sion  into  the  field  of  aviation  gas¬ 
oline  of  the  American  "moral  em¬ 
bargo’’  on  airplanes  used  against 
:  civilians. 

[The  State  Department  a  month 
ago  announced  cooperation  of  the 
government  and  oil  companies  in 
a  moral  embargo  against  aiding 
production  of  high  test  gasoline 
for  countries  whose  forces  "are 
engaged  in  unprovoked  bombing 
or  machine-gunning  of  civilian 
populations  from  the  air.’’] 
Apparently  there  has  been  no  such 
action  concerning  American  avia¬ 
tion  engineers  in  Japan,  but  they 
have  been  assisting  mainly  on  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  commercial  aircraft. 
Japan  manufactures  all  her  own 
military  planes  now. 


Oil  Supply  Near  Exhaustion,  Expert  Says; 
Shipments  to  Warring  Nations  Recounted  j 


By  The  United  Press, 


LOS  ANGELES,  Jan.  17-The  oil 
supply  of  the  United  States  will  be 
exhausted  in  about  eight  years  un¬ 
less  new  fields  are  discovered  and 
exploited,  according  to  J.  R.  Pem¬ 
berton,  umpire  for  California  oil 
producers,  in  testimony  before  a 
House  subcommittee  on  oil  conser- 
jvation  late  today. 

‘  Mr.  Pemberton  testified  under 
questioning  by  Representatives 
Cole  of  Maryland  and  Wolverton 
of  New  Jersey. 

He  said  the  present  known  re¬ 
serve  of  oil  in  the  country  was 
■'about  17,000,000,000  barrels.” 

‘‘And  at  what  rate  is  the  United 
States  using  oil?”  Mr.  Wolverton 
asked  him. 

‘‘I  think  about  2,000,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  a  year,”  Mr.  Pemberton  an¬ 
swered. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  did  not 
believe  Federal  intervention  in  the 
oil  industry  was  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  to  determine 
what  is  best  for  the  national  de¬ 
fenses  in  regard  to  oil  production 
than  to  leave  it  up  to  chance?”  he 
was  asked. 

“Well,  there  should  be  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  government.  State 


governments  and  private  industry,’ 
he  said. 

The  witness  said  he  did  not  con-  . 
sider  the  diminishing  supply  of  oil 
alarming,  insisting  that  the  future 
of  oil  production  was  safeguarded 
under  quotas  and  agreements  es¬ 
tablished  by  oil  producers  and  by 
assured  development  of  new  fields. 

He  assured  the  Cole  committee 
that  oil  production  probably  would 
have  a  long  future  because  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  contents  of  a  pool 
could  be  removed,  leaving  oil  for 
future  exploitation  with  improved 
drilling  methods. 

Earlier,  he  declared  high  test 
gasoline  produced  in  California  to 
supply  bombing  planes  in  Russia 
and  Japan  was  being  shipped  daily. 
Export  of  oil  products  to  Japan 
jumped  to  more  than  110,000  barrels 
a  day  last  month,  Mr.  Pemberton 
testified.  Previously  more  than  77,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  and  gasoline  was 
sent  each  day  to  run  airplanes  and 
mechanized  units  of  the  Japanese 
Army,  he  said. 

Exports  to  Russia,  he  went  on, 
began  “two  or  three  years  ago”  and 
had  been  on  the  upswing  since  the 
Soviet  attack  on  Finland. 

Mr.  Pemberton  said  he  believed 
such  exports  were  “good  business” 
and  that,  if  necessary,  “it’s  up  to 
the  government  to  make  changes  in 
trade  agreements.” 


THE 


SALE  OF  GASOLINE 
ISRISI 


More  Than  1,300,000  Barrels 
Sent  Since  Outbreak  of  War, 
Export  Figures  Show 


AID  TO  FINLAND  INVADERS 


Planes  and  Land  Equipment 
Reported  Fueled  by  Our 
Low-Power /roduct 


'erProduc 

-Pi 

O'C.  8PEE 


By  LELANDl^C.  SPEERS 
Bpceial  to  Tbi  Niw  York  Toah. 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  18-Ru»ala 
haa  obtained  from  the  United  Statei 
since  the  outbreak  of  hoatllltlee  In 
Europe  more  than  1,300,000  barrels 
of  gasoline,  most  of  it  from  the 
West  Coast,  it  was  ascertained  to¬ 
day  through  a  study  of  export  fig¬ 
ures. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  observerij 
familiar  with  the  situation  thlsj 
American-produced  fuel  Is  a  majo: 
source  of  supply  for  Russian  aerial,! 
tank  and  motor-driven  artillery  and| 
supply  operations  against  Finland. 

The  figures  reveal  the  magnltud- 
of  the  gasoline  transactions.  Ii 
September  the  Soviet  obtained  from] 
the  United  States  48,000  barrels  of 
gasoline  In  bulk,  in  October  the 
amount  was  idlS.SOO  barrels  and  in 
November  317,000  barrels,  a  total 
for  three  months  of  883,500  barrels, 

The  complete  figures  for  Detem- 
her  are  not  available,  but  there  is 
reason  to  anticipate  that  they  will 
be  about  the  same  as  the  totals  for 
October  and  November— that  is, 
316,000  barrels.  Since  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  let-up  in  the  traffic,  the 
total  for  the  first  two  weeks  this 
month  is  expected  to  approximate 
160,000  barrels. 

This  would  indicate  that  since  the 
war  started  the  Soviet  Government 
haa  obtained  from  the  United  States 
about  1,360,000  barrels,  or  57,120,000 
gallons,  of  gasoline. 

Low  Octane  Gasoline  Is  Exported 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Amer¬ 
ican-produced  gasoline  going  to 
Russia  is  no(  of  the  type  used  as 
fuel  in  most  United  States  air¬ 
planes.  According  to  reports  reach¬ 
ing  Washington,  however,  the  gaso¬ 
line  used  by  Russians  and  to  an 
extent  also  by  the  Germans,  is  of 
not  much  moi’e  than  80  octane  or 
very  little  different  from  compara¬ 
tively  low  octane,  the  gasoline  used 
in  automobiles  in  this  country. 

The  higher-rate  gasoline  makes 
for  greater  speed  and  permits  ascen¬ 
sion  to  higher  altitudes  but  these 
are  not  controlling  factors  In  Rus¬ 
sian  air  operations  against  Finland. 

The  German  predicament  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  getting  no  petroleum  products 
from  the  United  States.  Shipments 
from  Mexico,  which  was  a  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  supply  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  have  virtually  ceased 
due  to  the  Allied  blockade.  This  is 
also  true  so  far  as  Venzuela  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Germany  obtained  more 
than  72,000  tons  from  that  source 
in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 
These  figures  are  from  German 
sources. 

Increase  In  Shipments  Noted 

Immediately  after  the  Russian 
seizure  of  Polish  territory,  gasoline 
shipments  to  Russia  began  to  as¬ 
sume  major  proportions.  German 
importations  from  this  hemisphere 
began  at  that  time  to  drop  to  record 
lows, 

Whether  Russian  importations 
from  this  country  were  in  part  to 
aid  Germany  is  a  question  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  answer  from  available  data. 
This  is,  however,  not  believed  to 
the  case  at  the  present  time, 
The  best  opinion  is  that  the  gaso¬ 
line  is  going  to  Russian  bases  in 
the  Leningrad  area  for  use  In 
bombing  raids  over  Finnish  cities 
and  the  fueling  of  motor-driven 
equipment  in  ground  operations, 

The  Soviets  have  reported  an  oil 
production  of  more  than  28,000,000 
Lons  annually,  but  this  total  is 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  by  this 
government.  The  28,000,000-barrel 
output,  according  to  information 
from  Russia,  is  divided  by  the 
Soviets  into  5,000,000  tons  of  i 
line,  7,500,000  tons  of  kerosene, 
8,500,000  tons  of  Diesel  and  fuel 
oils,  630,000  tons  of  asphalt  and 
2,200,000  tons  of  lubricants. 

Russian  Exports  Are  Decreasing 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Rus¬ 
sian  exports,  which  were  7,000,000 
tons  in  1932,  have  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing,  the  total  in  1938  being  not 
much  more  than  1,000.000  tong. 
These  are  metric  tons,  each  ton  be¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  seven  barrels 
of  crude  oil  or  eight  and  one-half 
barrels  of  gasoline. 

These  are  some  of  many  reasons 
why  Joseph  Stalin,  in  the  opinion  of 
oil  experts,  is  now  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  unable  to  give  Germany 
anything  like  the  amount  of  oil 
products  which  he  is  said  to  have 
agreed  to  supply  under  the  compact 
made  with  Adolf  Hitler  at  the  time 
of  the  Polish  crisis. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  United 
States  shipments  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  to  that  country  amounted  In 
November  to  about  1,850,000  biu-- 
rels  and  in  October  to  1,434,000 
barrels.  In  the  ten  months  ending 
Nov.  30,  1938,  shipments  to  Japan 
totaled  more  than  13,800.000  bar¬ 
rels.  It  is  estimated  that  a  large 
part  of  this  oil  was  used  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  China. 


House  Group  Discusses  Oil  Sales 
Bf  The  AMoclated  Preas. 

LOS  ANGELES.  Jan.  1&— Repre¬ 
sentative  Pehr  G.  Holmes  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  in  a  dispute  at  a  House 
subcommittee  hearing  into  the  Cole 
Oil  Control  Bill  today  with  a  Repub¬ 
lican  colleague,  Representative 
Charles  A.  Wolverton  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  over  America’s  policy  of  ship¬ 
ping  oil  to  warring  nations.  Mr. 
Wolverton  attacked  oil  sales  to  bel¬ 
ligerents. 

Representative  Holmes  Interposed 
the  question: 

“How  can  you  stop  a  shipment  of 
oil  to  any  country  and  still  remain 
neutral?” 

Mr.  Wolverton’s  denunciation  of 
foreign  policy  came  after  Chairman 
William  P.  Cole  Jr.  of  Maryland, 
author  of  the  oil  control  bill,  had 
placed  Lauren  A.  Cranston,  vice 
president  of  the  Honolulu  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  and  representative  of  the  Oil 
Producers  Agency  of  California,  on 
the  stand. 

Mr.  Cranston  testified  that  be¬ 
tween  80,000  and  100,000  barrels  of 
California  crude  were  shipped  dally 
to  Japan  and  explained  that  foreign 
trade  is  essential  to  the  oil  industry. 
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Correspondents  in 
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SPECIAX  RELEASE 


SHANGHAI,  January  15,1940, 

\ 

{Do  you  know  - 

that  the  coming  Japanese  budget  is  one-third  of  the 
Japanese  national  income? 

that  the  proposed  expenditures  are  only  by  40  percent 
covered  by  revenue? 

that  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  alone  v/ill  consume 
one-third  of  the  government  income? 

that  Japan  stands  today  v/here  Germany  stood  in  1917? 
’.There  Japan  will  be  a  year  hence,  is  e:q)lained  in  the 
following  exclusive  article  by  Mr.  John  Ahlers, China 
correspondent  of  the  London  Economist  .the  Amsterdam 
Allgemeen  Handelsblad,  etc.  and  author  of  "Japan  closes 
the  Open  Door  in  China,"} 


-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o- 
JAPAIt  FIBAHCIAL;  1940  -  1941  ‘ 

A  decisive  year  In  Ihe  Sino-Japanese  ’.Tar 


-0-0-0- 

By  John  Ahlers 


-0-0- 

On  Hew  Year  Day,  1940,  the  Sino-Japanese  war  entered 
into  its  decisive  year.  Not  that  the  v^ar  is  likely  to 
come  to  an  end  within  tv/elve  months  from  nov;.  She  facts 
point  to  the  probability  that  it  v/ill  not  actually  end 
before  1941,  and  possibly  may  drawr  out  even  well  .-into 
1942.  However,  this  new  year  of  1940  is  most  likely  to 
’  witness  not  only  the  climax,  but  also  the  beginning  of 
a  rapid  decline  in  Japanese  military  expansion  in  China. 

,  The  Chinese_  will  wear  out  the  Japanese  and  the  latters' 

■  capacity  of  further  conquest  will  be  exhausted, 

'  But  this  development  depends  on  three  vital  conditions 

(1)  Shat  the  powers  friendly  to  China  are  not  cajoled 
into  discontinuing  the  help  they  have  so  far  extended  to 
her, 

..  (2)  That  Japan  is  given  no  additional  assistance, 

especially  financially,  and  that  the  democracies  make  no 
efforts  to  extricate  Japan  from  that  economic  and  financial 
isolation  into  which  she  fell  as  a  result  of  her  China 
adventiira, 

(3)  That  the  western  powers  refrain  from  endor3lng» 
directly  or  indirectly,  outspoienly  or  tacitly  .Japan'' s 
march  of  conquest  and  maintain  their  opposition  to  that 
conquest  despite  present  and  future  Nipponese  offers  of 
partial  restoration  of  third  power  rights  and  interests 
in, China, 


-2" 


Irid.  i  c  at  rj>  3. 8 

1  +t,  Japan  InT’-aderl  China  in  vuV-  ;  the  opinion  prevailed 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  oonr.trleE,  thrt  for  eo..r.O".'ic  and  finaucial 
reasons  Japan  ooilll  not  aiford  to  fxghr,  a  pr’!‘trao'''ed  wajv  Shat 
opinion  proved  erroneous.  Today,  after  ivrc'ivin  a  half  yetrs  of 
war  in  China,  foreign  pahi.la  opinion  tends  to  the  eqoa-.li  erroneous 
View  that  Japan,  having  held  out  ao  long,  can  t  cnt'nue  to  ■^i.rht  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  t.’jiie,  Ct'.e  eanmt.  Her  lighting  strength, 
liko-'ftat  of  any  power  in  the  '.xrid,  is  definitely  cirhiii'sovahed , 

'^nd  she  now  is  rapidly  approaching  the  limits,  incre  are  definite 
indications  t hr. t  at  an  ever  accelerating  pace  Japan  i.s  ej^haisting 
herself,  and  tl.at  she  is  no  longer  Very  far  from  ooliapse. 


The  best  indicators  of  the  economic  and  financial  crisis 
into  which  the  v/eai  and  tear  of  the  China  war  has  plunged  Dai 
oippoD  ai‘e;' 


II)  Her  budgetary  deficit; 

2)  her  huge  indebtedness; 

3)  her  inflation,  and 

4)  hep  shortages  cf  foreign  exchange,  of  raw  materials, 
and  of  other  Important  commodities. 


-Or  the  Ilipponese  fiscal  year  1940-41  vrhich  begins  on  .,.pril 
1,  1940,  the  Tokyo  Government  has  drafte  .  the  highest  expenditures, 
the  sharpest  tax  increases,  the  largest  deficit,  and  the  most 
extensive  bond  issue  in  the  history  of  Japan.  The  draft  budget 
totals  Yen  10,300,000,000.  This  compares  v'ith  a  Japanese  national 
income,  according  tc  a  recent  investign.tion  by  the  Jrpon  Economic 
Federation,  of  less  than  Yen  30,000,000,000.  Yet  the  Japanese 
fighting  forces  assert  that  the,\  budget  is  not  sufficiait  to 
cover  their  requirements  for  the  war  in  China,  a.nd  demand  an 
additional  Yen  2,000,000,000  which  the  Japanese  Government  is 
compelled  to  refuse. 


Key;  Budget  And  Hew  Bonds 

How  does  this  budget  compare  with  Js.pan's  revenue?  Current 
genuine  revenue  of  the  Japanese  Government,  all  sources  eon.sidered, 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  Yen  10,300,000,000  expenses  drafted 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  By  means  of  a  steep  increase  in  the 
rates  of  most  items  of  taxations,  as  well  as  througii  the  introduotion 
of  new  taxes,  the  Tokyo  Government  expects  to  raise  in  1940-41 
over  Yen  700,000,000  additional,  which  will  bring  the  total  revenue 
to  Yen  4,149,000,000.  Shis  being,  ho'.yever  ,  no  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  expenditures,  there  remains  a  deficit  of 
approximately  Yen  6,000,000,000,  As  foreign  credits  remain 
’.inattainable ,  the  Tokyo  Government  once  more  proposes  to  cover 
this  deficit  through  the  issue  of  new  domestio  loans. 

Of  oo-urse,  if  the  loans  could  be  raised  without  difficulty, 
there  would  be  no  problem.  She  facts  are, however,  that  the 
"China  Incident"  expenditures  already  in  the  past  have  been 
covered  exclusively  from  this  source. Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  up  to  November  30,1939^  Jap.on  had  issued  no  less  than  Yen 
10,662,000,000  worth  of  domestic  loans  which  more  thr.n  doubled 
her  funded  indebtedness  and  raised  it  to  Yen  20,859,382,000.  The 
interest  on  this  debt  at  present  devours  almost  one -fourth  of 
the  Japanese  state  revenue.  The  bonds  sti'i.l  to  be  issued  for  the 
remainder  of  3i,939-40  and  those  planned  for  1940-41  v;ill  increase 
Japan's  bonded  state  debt  to  about  Yen  28,000,000,000,  the 
service  of  which  vrUl  absorb  one-third  of  Jp.pan's  present  revenue. 

Moare  important  still  than  the  problem  of  servicing  the  bonds 
is  that  of  selling  them.  The  buls  was  forced  upon  the  commercial 
and  savings  bank.  But  the  capacity  for  bond  absorption  or  the 
Japanese  banks  and  public  shovxd  of  3,ate  defir.ite  signs  of 
weakening.  For  several  months  of  the  second  hai f  of  1939,  it 
dropped  below  60  percent,  and  in  ore  "aonth  even  belov/  50  percent, 
of  the  allotted  total.  The  unabsorbed  bonds  remain  v/ith  the  Bank 
of  Jap;an.  Altogether  some  13  percent  of  tix  bonds  .issued  since 
June,  1937,  have  not  been  taken  up.  and  the  Brnk  of  Japan  had 
to  balanoe  its  a.ccourits  by  a  corrjspondir.g  increase  in  its  note 
Isaue.  Shis  rise  in  the  rote  .’ssue,  in  turn,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  rapidly  progressing  inflation. 
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Inflation  Rises 


The  Bask  of  Japan  note  issue  at  the  end  of  November  ,1939, 
surpassed  Yen  8,900,000,000,  establishing  another  all-time  high. 
Nipponese  financiers  readily  agree  that  this  record  wi.l3  be  easily 
exceeded  in  the  months  to  jor;,e,  Oince  the  outbreak  of  uhe  China 
war,  the  note  circulation  ?:i<ao  r.jjn.uat  doubled,  AThll.e  the  aggrtge.te 
volume  of  production  has  not  ine'i’oased,  and  imports  have  dec-inod. 
'7ith  a  large  portion  of  Japanese  production  r.bsorted  oy  the  wer, 
the  volume  of  goods  circulating  in  the  country  contracted  ar.bstan- 
tially;  therefore  the  doubling  of  the  note  issue  clearly  means 
vicious  inflp-tion.  The  increase  in  the  note  c it'C’r;.F.t ion  since 
July,  1937,  is  Yen  1,400,000,000.  As  the  Bank  of  Japan  expanded 
Its  advance  to  business  by  only  Yen  100.000,000  (acoovinted  for  by 
price  increases],  it  financed  war  bonds  to  the  extent  of  Yen 
1,300,000,000.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  1939  the  Bank  of  Ja.pan 
held  over  Yen  1,800,000,000  in  such  bonds  which  formed  50  percent 
of  its  total  assets.  Here  it  is  especially  clep.r  that  Japan  is 
about  to  reach  the  limit  of  her  capacity  for  financing  the  China, 
war. 

The  gold  coverage  of  the  Jc.panese  note  circulation  v/as 
little  less  than  50  percent  at  the  beginnlng  of  host  ilities.  According 
to  the  official  statement  of  Bank  of  Japan,  it  is  f-.t  present  below 
?-0  percent,  with  the  appreciation  of  the  gold  reserves  subseouent 
pu  the  recent  yen  devaluation  fully  considered.  But  the  actual 
gold  reserve  and  the  gold  coverage  of  the  note  circulat,.on  are 
still  smaUer  than  off.lnial  figures  indicate.  American  experts 
estimate  the  present  total  of  Dai  Nippon's  gold  reserve  at  less 
ti.r.n  TJdlSlOO  ,000,000.  Ihla  reserve  is  largely  tied  up  in  the 
fintuicing  of  Japanese  imports  of  American  war  supplies. 


Ex 0 han ge  Control  and  Q-nld  Reserves 

The  yea  has  become  a  completely  controlled  currency  with 
an  artificial  official  rate  of  exchange  of  23.45  Amerioarx  cents 
for  one  yen.  In  thu-  Shanghai  open  money  market,  ho-'ever ,  yea 
notes  throughout  1939  were  sold  at  rates  be.lov.',,  and  frequent  .y 
far  below,  ten  American  cents.  But  foreign  exchange  eon'rcx-  ox 
the  yen  faile,d  also  to  achieve  its  main  purpose,  viz, , to  prodiKe 
an  export  surplus  in  foreign  exchange.  Tht  u  apanese  bf  j.anoe  or 
trade,  it  is  true,  was  very  favorable  in  1539,  yielding  au  e.xport 
surplus  of  over  Yen  800,000,000.  This  surplus,  however,  Ccame 
exclusively  from  the  trade  with  Japan's  occupied  areas  on  tns 
Asiatic  mainland,  v/hich, having  been  Inoluaed  rn  .he  so-cal.J.e'l 
yen  bloc,  fail  to  produce  foreign  exchange,  in  trade  wim 

the  countries  outside  of  the  ?en  bloc  imports  for  1959 
exports  by  some  US$125,000,000.  and  in  the  aoscnca  oj.  ad -xt  lonal 
foreign  trade  credits  Japan  h£id  to  pay  out  tii  .s  amount  in  gott.^  +.t,. 
Throughput  1939  Japan  shipped  gold  to  thr  United  o.ates.xpproXxroately 
half  of  this  gold  came  from  her  ovm  geld  produc  .ion  and  t;  J-- 
foreign  exchange  revenue  ishipprng 

the  other  half  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  4-tauvLFd 

In  another -tv/elve  months  these  resar.es  are  bound  to  be  ..xAhausi,  ,a , 
if  Japan  does  not  further  out  derrn  on  iir),ports. 

Foreign  exchange  control,  hov/evsr-  s o^  cons idc-rabxy  reuuoed 
the  supply  of  foreigi  raw  mat-eriaia  -  especially  o-’; " 
pulp  and  rubber  -  to  Dai  Ilippon’a  peace  xnaus.rxc.s 
had  to  curtail  production  to  an  unp  rocfedeixtsd  xiX...n..  ' 

industries  operate  only  from.  3u  to  40  parent  of  capaoixy.  mn 
decrease  in  the  industrial  production  of  the  te:.ti-x&,x,  Cx-mc.. 


f vidatviff s ,  ci.nd  miscsl.lanooiis  goods  far  exceeded  the  slmuT'.taneoua 
incr'^dfto  in  the  outsat  of  tlis  hodjy  ind-ist.'iea.  rind  in  partioular 
of  fhii  on. it  ions  ij3rLi''‘c<.  'Sh-i  Kri''j  togs  .of  foreign  tnd  dosneotic  goods 
for  gerernx  oonaviiic'Vi.' n  yro.ntly  -.nt- n'^a^sd  ■'}iro  rghoot  dS39,  lir.n.y 
gr.odo  are  fii.to.^thf- r-  drcitr..;” .  o'. nt  r*  ■,:'•?■  iiil’erlor  in  Q'uf.li'^y  and 
inc''>?-aK,yd  it.  in'.'oo,  '■  uc  o.n  n.  o"  ■..:.r.g  :rni:.'be:'  cf  oor.unoi  it  .t  so  is 

he 'ng  rati  o!;ed  on  tho  hasls  of  t '  oi*? ;  oyoi.ftii.Si  Since  i,he  ei.rly 
•  .vl'.ijiir.  of  ].'j39,  I'c.w..  fhoni'-  gfeo  rhf'-.  fei  t  ''n  oucn  ta.ndntnen  i?i 
r^ols  of  J,'.j!0.neaft  no.iFi^a.oi.i, on  '.s  r.lce<.  'Their  se'.Fority  -■  anu  the 
'.lain  of  th(5  paupi.e  ■  ■..d.ve  erdiiini.t.i  hy  the  oir;-i.«c  inefficiency' 

■f  the  'bnrerucracy  in  iiTpi->'j.r.g ,  after  tht  Ge-rman  p.attern, production , 
istritutlon,  and  price  ooi.t,i'.c.i.-3 s 

Gernary  I'Jd  7 ■iapan.  1939 

Oa  the  whole,  -J..pau  eco.iori-iically  and  financially  at  pres.... 
sTPnds  where  during  the  flr-st  'VoiO.d  'Tar  Germany  stood  in  the  sur.mer 
of  1917.  Japan  is  todey,  as  Cernany  i7as  then,  ax  the  height  of  her 
military  success.  But  xhe  limits  Of  her  capacity  to  hoar  the  war- 
strain  are  clearly  in  eight,  her  system  of  v/ar  economy  is  oh'iriously 
deteriorating,  r.nd  further  strengthened  .fficial  control  and 
pressure  Oiin  only  lead  to  more  pronounced  manifestations  of  the 
shortcomings  of  fin  ecruom’/  h-asically  too  wt-ak  t  .  stand  the  strain 
of  the  enterprise  tuid r t a ksn . 

In  1917  the  iJllies  hell  out,  and  the  ITnited  States  Joined 
them.  T'ciay  if  China's  friends,  and  the  western  interests  in 
China  which  hove  'been  victimized  by  the  J."pD.nese,  hold  out  against 
J.apan  for  another  year,  Japan  will  most  likely  f  irid  herself  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  Germany  found  herself  in  the  autumn  of 
1918. 


If  the  we s t e rn  demooraoies  for  another  year  live  up  to  'the 
three  vltaU  c-.'cnd'^'iTohs  mentioned,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
Tlte^Tlew^Tes^'' ci*  T9?T(.  will  see  IJTp.dh  so  exhausted  that  whether  or 
\"TFhuraw~'17ei  Forces  from  China  v/111  no  longer  be  a  problem. 
Sa?i  ,1  eTl'To  t  !'-eEe”Tr.r-3e  reservations,  in  less  t  hari~twelve  months  from 
now  Japan  \7iTL'“5e''  o^pTlled  to  withdraw,  for  t>y  then  she  v^iiI~bT 
ne.ar  tns  end  frF'ntr  re's'eiv'es  s.nd  resources  ,  and  she  ',7 ill  have  to 
retreat  from  China  y/hether  she  wants  t.o  or  n.ot. 
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SHAIIGHAI,  February  14,1940. 

(In  our  Release  Uo.  21  we  brought  an  analysis  of  Japan’s 
finanolal  position  durirg  1940-P.941.  Already,  the  inoreasing 
gravity  of  the  situauJcir,  is  having  its  repercussion  on 
Japanese  Big  Business,  lir.  [P.  SaJ.to's  int'^rpellation  in 
the  Diet,  which  has  aroused  world-wide  at i ont  ion ,  is  the 
first  open  si^  that  Jtpaa-'r  bu-siriess  and  ficacnial  ?.eaders 
are  becoming  restive  uuder  military  r J  e  and  regimentation. 
The  fact  is  that  Big  Bii.siiin£s  oXattes  the  military  not  only 
for  the  rising  internal  difficulties  but  a.lso  for  the  present 
treaty-less  state  with  the  United  States. 

The  exclusive  article  belew  outlines  the  trend  of  present 
developments  which  foreshadow  an  open  revolt  of  Big  Business 
against  military  rule.  Its  author  is  Chiiia  correspondent 
of  the  London  Economist  and  the  Amsterdam  AUgemeen  Handel- 
sblad,  and  author  of ''7apan  closes  the  Open  Door  in  China.") 
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A  CRACK  m  JABAn'S  DOMESTIC  FROKT 
Will  Japanese  Big  Business  Revolt  Against  Military  Rule? 

-0-0-0- 

By  John  Ahlers 


I 

Address  all  corres¬ 
pondence  to  Hong¬ 
kong  Bureau,  Par 
Eastern  News  Bull¬ 
etin.  P.  O.  Box  1323. 


Japan's  economic  and  financial  crisis  is  leading  Nipponese 
Big  Business  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the 
military  v;ho  evidently  insist  upon  continuation  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  China  war.  It  is  not  revolution  of  the  Japanese 
masses  but  increasing  divergencies  among  Dai  Nippon's  ruling 
classes  v/hioh.as  a  result  of  that  war  and  its  consequences  for 
the  home  country .portend  to  effectively  destroy  ihe  united 
front  of  the  masters  of  Japan,  Shis  united  front,  maintained 
during  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  invasion  of 
China,  vjill  of  course  break  down  only,  if  the  economic  pressure 
under  which  Japan  labors  is  not  lightened.  Should  relief  come 
forv/ard  before  Japan  has  definitely  exhausted  her  resources 
in  fighting  the  Chinese,  Japanese  Big  Business  snd  the 
fluting  forces  are  likely  to  Join  hands  again  and  to  carry 
on  as  in  the  years  1937-39. 


It  was  the  opposition  of  Big  Business  which  broke  the 
Abe  Cabinet,  Mr,  Ikeda,  former  Mitsui  tycoon  and  Finance 
Minister  and  present  chairman  of  the  Centra.l  Price  Commission, 
opened  the  attack  hy  challenging  the  Cabinet's  price  and 
ooBiiodlty  policy, .Mr,  Hlrao,  President  of  the  Japan  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company,  fcllo-ved  suit,  only  to  be  joined  in 
ttirn  by  Mr.  Tsuda,  Chairman  of  Kanegafuohi,  largest  cotton 
spinning  concern  of  the  vrorldv  In  the  new  Yonai  Cabinet 
Big  Business  installed  Mr.  G.  Fujihara,,  another  former  Mitsui 
leader  and  for  many,  years  the  head  of  the  Oji  Company, Japan's 
mammoth  paper  trust,  as  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

This  appointment,  however,  was  by  no  mea.ns  enough  to  sartiafy 


the  private  henkers,  induatriallats,  and  hig  traders. 

These  men  went  to  knov;  at  last  where  they  stand  v/ith  the 
military  and  the  letters'  aspirations  in  China,  It  was  in 
their  noma  that  in  the  first  week  of  Pehruary,  Mr.  T.Saito 
hold  the  Japanese  Diet  spell-hound  with  his  sensational 
interpellation  about  the  Tokyo  Government's  war  aims.  Mr. 

Saito's  speech  was  partly  struck  from  the  Diet  records  and 
misrepresented  in  reports  to  the  press.  The  controlled  Japanese 
papers  hinted  that  Mr.  Saito  had  made  a  spi-ooh  more  imperialist 
than  the  attitude  of  the  Tokyo  Goyernment  and  military.  This 
is  not  true.  All  Mr.  Saito  did  was  to  point  out  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  people  of  Japan 
*  the  extraordinary  contradictions  between  the  various  wartime 
announcements  of  the  different  Japanese  governm-aits ,  and  to 
ask  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  Government's  intentions. 

Having  failed,  of  course,  to  obtain  any  such  definition, 

Japanese  Big  Business  is  more  dissatisfied  than  ever. 

Almost  all  the  large  corporations  maintained  or  increase! 
their  dividends  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
war.  There  are,  however,  many  ugly  flaws  in  this  bright 
picture  of  seeming  business  prosperity.  The  Japanese  private 
banks  are  overloaded  with  war  and  deficit  bonis  Issued  by  the 
Government.  Many  of  them  invested  not  only  their  reserves  ana 
their  capital  in  these  bonds  but  also  a  part  of  the  deposits 
entnisted  to  them,  A  good  deal  of  the  "liquid"  assets  of 
also  the  big  industrial  and  trading  corporations  consists  of 
such  bonds,  Japanese  Big  Business  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
has  already  carried  bond  absorption  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  v/lthollt  endangering  its  basic  structure.  Yet,  the 
Government  confronts  it  with  another  Yen  10,000,000,000  budget, 
T/ith  the  194C'-41  revenue  estimat‘-d  at  only  little  more  than 
Yen  4,000,000,0  00  a.nd  with  prospects  of  another  Yen  6,000,000,00'^ 
bond  issue. 

Japanese  Big  Business,  moreover,  much  reseats  the  gradual 
enaction  of  the  so-called  national  General  Mobilisation  Law 
\Thioh  was  granted  Prince  Monoye  ,  then  Prime  Minister,  two 
years  ago  upon  his  express  promise  that  it  would  not  be 
invoked  during  the  Sino-Japanese  war.  This  promise  has  been 
broken.  Behind  the  scenes,  the  military  are  making  a  deter¬ 
mined  attempt  by  brandishing  that  Law,  to  introduce  state 
economy  anl  to  subject  all  private  eoonomio  activities  to 
military  control,  They  compel,  to  an  ever  increasing  extent, 
the  large  oorjjorat  Ions  to  make  huge  investments  in  non-paying 
enterprises  calculated  to  complete  the  military  oud  naval 
armaments.  Even  in  foreign  oountries  activities  of  Japanese 
Big  Business  have  been  recently  subjected  to  such  control. 

The  foreign  exchange  reserves  held  abroad  by  Nipponese  banks 
rnd  corporations  have  been  requisitioned,  and  their  private 
credit  has  been  used,  frequently  under  threats  and  compulsion, 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  further  supplies  far  the  Nipponese 
fitting  forces. 

V/hen  the  Japanese  Army,  two  and  a  half  years  ago, started 
upon  the  conquest  of  China  proper,  Japanese  Big  Business , after 
a  few  months  of  hesitation,  deoiled  u,j)on  co-operation,  A 
sort  of  pact  was  concluded  between  it  and  the  military  leaders 
to  the  effect  that  part  of  the  eoonomio  booty  expected  in 
China-  the  mines,  iron  induiStrles,  communications  and  public 
utilities  -  v/ere  to  be  turned  over  to-  the  military,  but  the 
nanufadtoiring  industries  ana  the  trade  to  Japanese  prive.te 
business.  The  millbsry  kept  these  terms  only  nominally.  They 
did  turn  over  td  Japanese  Big  Business  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  most  of  the  arade  of  their  new  China  conquests, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  introduced  measures  of  eoonomio 
and  financial  control  v/hich  greatly  interfered  with  the  free 
exploitation  of  these  acquisitions.  Big  Business  has  looked 
in  conquered  China  for  a  aw;  sphere  of  unlimited  development. 
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iaatead  finds  itself  under  even  stricter  military  control 
tnaa  In  Japan  itself.  All  Japanese  private  enterprises  engaged- 
in  the  oecupied  areas  of  China  are  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
contributions  to  thb  militai^  chest. 


Leading  Japanese  business  men  feel  that  they  haY©  been 
tricked.  They  see  the  hold  of  the  ai3.itary  upon  all  affairs 
persistently  increase,  and  thomsel’Tes  be.irg  forced  into  the 
oaoltground  and  reduced  to  playing  the  ohscaje  part  of  mere 
supply-agents  of  the  military.  Bhey  are  alarmed  at  the  present 
economic  state  of  affairs  in  Japan  proper.  Confronted  with  rice, 
coal,  electric  power,  and  raw  na.terial  short-ages,  with  continuously 
rising  inflation  and  state  indebtedness,  they  see  the  economic 
apparatus  of  the  country  deteriorating  and  rapidly  exhausting 
its  resources.  Ihey  are  appalled  by  the  dcnowledge  that  this 
sltua.t  ion  prevents  then  from  fully  exploiting  the  unique  eiQiort 
possibilities  resulting  from  the  war  in  Europe  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  China  incident,  \vould  likely  bestow  upon  Japan  an 
extraordinary  trade  and  industrial  boom. 

Of  course,  in  domestic  politics  Japanese  Big  Business 
is  no  longer  as  belligerent  as  some  ten  years  ago.  She  terror 
exercised  by  the  military  and  the  secret  societies,  and  the 
'■uncrous  assassinations  of  outstanding  business  leaders  during 
i-he  past  eight  years  have  made  Big  Business  cautious.  The 
years  1936-39  witnessed  far-reaching  co-operation  between  them 
and  the  military  v;ith  the  former  giving  in  most  of  the  time, 
Nipponese  Big  Business  hoped  that  by  assisting  as  far  as  possible 
the  military  in  their  expansionist  enterprises,  the  military 
would,  in  turn,  sponsor  Big  Business.  These  hopes  have  been  utterly 
disappointed,  The  appetite  of  the  military  merely  grew  and  the 
g'>nerals  become  evar  more  exacting  and  more  neglectful  of  the  true 
interests  of  Big  Business. 


Greatly  resented  by  all  business  leaders  in  Japan  is,  in 
particular,  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  military  fSL  lowed  the  TJS- 
Nippon  treaty  of  trade  -and  navigation  to  expire  on  Janua^  26, 
1940,  without  assuming  an  attitude  which  would  have  permitted 
either  its  prolongation,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  or  at 
least  of  a  modus  vlvendi.  The  military  try  to  placate  business 
with  assurances'  that  really  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
United  States,  that  Washington  will  'Be  afraid  of  enforcing  any 
anti-Japanese  embargoes,  and  that  a  st-em  attitude  will  finally 
bring  America  to  agree  to  the  terms  v/anted  by  the  military. Shoul  . 
the  military  prove  right,  their  clash  with  Japanese  Big  Business 
doubtless  will' be  postponed.  But  should  'they  be  v/rong,!  anti- 
Japanese  embargoes  decreed  by  Aaerjoa  may  well  oolnoioe  with  the 
outbreak  of  ^an  open  'rebellion  of  Nipponese  Big  Business  against 
the  rule  of  the  generals. 
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■  SPECIAE  RELEASE 

(in  Bulletin  No. 21  Mr.,  John  iJiXfrs,  China  correspondent 
of  the  London  otlv  r  European  papers  and. 

author  of  "Japaui  oTolees  the  Open  Door  in  China,"  dealth 
v/ith  Japan's  finmolaJ.  positjon  during  1940-1941;  in 
Bulletin'  No.  26  he  analysinc-d  the  confliot  between  the 
Japanese 'military  and  Big  Business,  arising  from  the 
heavy  drp.nands  made  upon  Japan's  economic  structure  by 
thewar.in  China;  in  the  follovring  Article  Mr.  Ahlf  rs 
takes -Up  the  question  of  the  much  aivertised  development 
of  China  by  Japanese  enterprise,  a  development  vehich  was 
expected  not  only  to  pay  for  the  expenses  o.f  the  war 
but  alsd  to  result  in  a  handsome  profit  besides ,  Center 
of  this  "reoonstruotion"  v/ere  to  be  the  two  giant  orgem- 
Izations.,  incorporated  under  Japanese  lav  for  this  purpose: 
the  North  China  and  the  Central  China  Development  Company. 
Their  past  performance  and  future  prospects  are  outlined 
below. I  ■■ 

-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o- 

7AILIJRE  OF  JAPANESE  "DE'irELOPMENT'' 

IN  CHINA 

,  -0-0- 


By  John  Ahlers 
-0-0- 


■  \\ 

'  '.^'oiher  of  the  China  bubbles  of  Japanese  expansion¬ 
ism  i-e.  bursting.  Discont-nt  v/ith  the  work  and  results  of 
the  tyro  semi-official  Japanese  development  companies  in 
China,  in.  vi sibly  increasing  among  the  Nipponese  military, 
the  Tokj/o  Government,  end  the  people  of  Japan;  and  the 
Japan'esu.:' press  voices  sarcastic  criticism.  The  reasons  are 
obVi'ouaV  'After  almost  a  year  and  a  half  of  operation  all 
oyer.., the'  occupied  areas  of  China,  the  two  development 
compaci'es  fail  to  show  any  achievements  worth  speaking  of, 
'Neithe‘1'  are  they  forwp.rding  to  Japan  the  huge  profits 
origin^ly  expected,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  start  in 
occupied  China,  genuine  development  on  any  appreciable  seal  ■ 
,A  reorganization  .of  both  companies  is  at  present  under 
s'er'iquS- consideration  in  Tokj'o  government  circles  which, 
however,,  do  not  exactly  know  what  to  do. 

■■/The  two  development  C'Ompanies  this  spring  v;ill  hold 
their  second  annual  general  meetings.  Already  late  last 
year  they  admitted  they  y/o-uld  he  -unable  to  pay  the  promised 
divid'ehda  ■unless  the  Tok,yo  Go'vernment  granted  special 
dividend  subsidies.  For  1959  the  North  Ch.ina  Development 
Company  ..was  scheduled  to  pry  a  5.5  percent  dividend,  v/hile 
its  sister  company  v/as  expected  to  pay  its  shp.rehoiiers 
6  percent.  The  earnings  of  both  comptnies  depend  upon 
dividend  payments  from  their  two  dozen  subsidiary  companies. 
These  .'24  subsiair.ries ,  of  which  th.e  development  companies 
forp  the, -hold. u'lg  concerns,  ha^Ve  been  entrusted  with  tjie 
bulk  of/tha  Japr.neso  economic  booty  in  China.  Shey  holi, 
and  p.aftly  operate,  most  of  occupied  China's  ra.ilvays, 
bus  lines,  o-in.tl  and  river  sh.ipping;  coal,  iron  end  salt 
mines;  iron  industries;  pow.r  irorks,  gas  plants,  and  water* 
v/orksj  -and  fi,sherifts.  'Most  of  the  subsidiaries  of  tbs 
North  China  Development  Company  remain  unabl*  to  p-ay  any 
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ari^s'aofu^nv  Company's  snbsidi- 

=  f  a  S  pferoent  dividend  for  last  year  but 

the  holding overhead  expenditilro  of 


None  of  the  much  advertised  huge  economic  prolects  of  the 
Th'reT^rsiro^'^^^"  subsidiarief  has  so'^fL^’m^l^riairzed!:*^ 
roaroonst?ucif^n  n.^  large-scale  railway  and  motor- 

rhiL  u  ^  ache  :ul6d  expansion  of  mining  in  North 

place.  The  project  of  develooing  the  Tatung 
haf  tf  coli  rLoSrce  oflanln 

output  i-  far  present  North  China  coal 

to  bv  the^B^itl^ro^  volume  and  half  of  it  is  acoouai-i 

tiL?^  ■Sh^  Kaiping  mines  (Kailan  Mining  Administra- 

nn  thu  construction  of  a  new  Sino-Japanese  industrial  area 

the  blaenrfnr  Shanghai,  has  not  passed  be.  oni 

the  blueprint  stage.  Nowhere  in  occupied  China  have  the  develo— 

on<  substantially  advance  production  or 

^  n  of  th-;ir  enterprises  beyond  the  pre-war  status,  and 
in  most  cases  even  war  damages  have  been  but  partially  repaired. 

chief  reaons  for  this  failure  are:  a  notorious  lack 
unds,  the  general  devastation  of  the  occupied  areas;  the 

behind  the  Japanese  lines;  and  the  non-cooperation 
he  Chinese  populace.  The  development  companies  vrere  supposed 
to  be  oapitalipd  at  Yen  450,000,000  and  tototain  within  five 
years  from  their  establishment  another  Yen  1,400,000.000  of 
special  development  funds.  These  latter  funds  were  to  be  raised 
through  the  issue  of  debentures,  of  which  over  Yen  200.000,000 
were  to  be  floated  in  1939.  The  current  strain  upon  Japan's 
economy  and  the  huge  cost  of  the  China  war,  however,  made  it 
impossible  ’oo  raise  these  sums.  Japanese  private  capital  shrank 
from  investments  in  the  development  companies,  and  the  Japanese 
.state  banks  were  incapable  of  taking  over  the  task  of  financing 
the  development  of  China.  By  the  end  of  March,  1940,  noi  a  single 
yen  worth  of  debentures  will  have  been  floated  by  the  development 
companies,  Of  their  capital  less  than  one-third  was  paid  up. 

Besides  most  of  the  paid-up  amount  is  non-liquid , consist ing 
of  the  book  values  of  enterprises  "taken  over."  Since  their 
establishment  in  Wovember,  1958,  both  companies  have  persistently 
remained  short  of  funds,  and  their  subsidiaries  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  funds  for  investment  in  new  enterprises. 


The  development  companies  v/ere  established,  and  are  being 
managed,  imder  Japanese  la-7  and  in  the  name  of  the  Tokyo  Gover;.- -  t 
but  the  Nipponese  military  is  in  actual  control.  Half  of  the  ‘  ’ 

paid-up  capital  has  been  subscribed  by,  and  half  of  the  total 
shares  is  kept  in  reserve  for,  the  ToIq'o  Governm«^nt.  The  latter 
supervises  the  companies  through  its  China  Affairs  Board  (iCoa-I  ’ 
sometimes  called  "Asia  Development  Board")  v/hich  is  headedTjT^'’ 
Lieut-Gen'.  H.  Yanagawa,  an  Army  officer  on  the  active  list.  The 
Board  .is  represented  in  China  by  liaison  offices  in  Peiping  and 
Nanking.  The  Peining  office  is  also  in  control  of  the  Japanese 
Army.  It  was  directed  until  March  by  Lieut-Gen.  S.  Kita ,  who 
devoted  his  cliief  attention  to  politics,  especially  the  promotion 
of  the  ’Jang  Keh-min  puppet  regime.  His  successor,  Major-General 
3.  Morioka,  is  another  Army  man.  The  Hanking  liaison  office, 
headed  by  Yioe-Admirnl  3,  Tsuda,  is  controlled  by  the  Japanese 
Navy.  These  two  military  men  are  the  de  facto  superiors  of  the 
development  companies'  nominal  presidents,  the  bankers  0,  Kaya 
in  North  China  and  K.  Koda.ma  in  Central  China.  Ur.  0.  Kaya  is  a 
former  Japanese  minister  of  finmee  and  Bank  of  Japan  president, 
while  Mr.  K.  Kodama  fornerl;'  vvas  president  of  the  Yokohama  Snecie 
Bank. 

The  original  idea  r/as  that  the  bank-rs,  ivho  are  nominally 
at  Che  head  of  the  development  companies,  should  provide  the- 
required  funds,  while  the  military  heads  of  the  Board  intended  to 
direct  their  distribution.  'Jith  funds  unobtainable  and  no  develop¬ 
ment  work  done,  a  heated  discussion  is  now  centering  on  the 
problem  of  v/hether  the  bankers  or  the  military  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  fiasco.  The  latter  accuse  the  former  and  vine 
versa,  while  both  denounoe  the  Tokyo  Go-yernment 's  failure  to 
mobilize  development  funds. 
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A  wny  out  of  this  blind  alley  hns  bfen  tried  lately  by 
opening  more  and  more  of  the  development  companies'  subsidiaries 
private  business  firms.  For  some  time  past  now 
subsidiaries  v/ero  invariably  established  with  the  participation 
of  such  concerns.  Tho  Wurth  China  coal  mines,  for  instance,  have 
five  different  s’.ibsidiary  companies  in  each 
or  which  private  JapshEsi;  ooai  ;ii5ii;'.ng  firms  are  allotted  the 
controlling  stonl±ioldj,r.g6 ,  Tnis  procedure,  however,  satisfies 
neither  the  Sloxyo  G-ovornm-at  nor  tnt  fapaneso  military.  The 
priyate  Japanese  concei'ns  allowed  access  to  this  part  of  the 
Chinese  booty,  v;hlca  v/as  originaijy  reserved  for  Dai  llippon's 
Government  and  Army,  hjivs  b  on  found  to  think  not  of  nev;  invest¬ 
ments  but  merely  of  the  most  reokl.ssa  exploitation  of  Chinese 
mines,  iron  industries ,  and  public  utilities  in  their  own  interest. 
They  are  trying  to  cash  in  on  the  China  booty  as  it  is  but  do 
nothing  to  develop,  at  their  expense  and  risk,  additional  coal, 
iron,  and  power  resources  for  the  Japanese  Army,  or  to  produce 
profits  for  the  Japanese  state  treasury. 


The  Tokyo  Government  and  the  Japanese  Array  today  both 
realize  that  something  ought,  to  be-  done  about  the  two  .development 
companies,  hut  neither  of  the  two  so  far  has  succeeded  in  working 
out  ^y  reasonable  plan  for  a  change  in  the  situation.  She  only 
sensible  solution,  viz,,  tc  li^iuidate  both  companies,  to  give 
back  to  the  Chinese  their  property,  and  to  withdraw  from  China, 
is  as  yet  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  men  at  the.  hei-in  in 
Japan.  Shey  fail  to  under.siaad  that  the  development  companies’ 
failure  corresponds  to  the  fai.lure  of  the  v/hole  Japanese  China 
adventure,  and  that  their  country's  .limited  economic  and  fpnanci  1 
strength  simply  makes  it  Impossible  to  properly  digest  the  huge 
chunk  of  booty  which  has  been  bitten  off  in  China. 


One  hope  the  Japanese  have  never  given  up  is  that  of 
obtaining,  sooner  or  later,  foreign  credits  for  the  developur.ent 
companies.  Such  credits,  of  oourse,  might  change  the  situatlo.n 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  oompenies  to  overcome  the  stalemate 
they  have  experienced  s.inoe  their  formation.  The  very  meohod, 
however,  vphloh  led  to  the  estahll shment  of  the  compar.ies, — 
the  monopolization  of  Chinese  resources — nullifies  the  possibility 
of  such  outside  assistance.  The  whole  development  propo.sltion 
is  nothing  but  a  still-born  child  of  sterile  Japanese  imperialism, 
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156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
January  19^  I9I1.O 

The  executive  Council,  acting' ad  interin  for  the  Board, 
net  in  the  Council  Roo"'.,  I56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  on 
January  I9,  1914.0,  at  3;15  P.  M.  Dr.  Scott  presided. 

The  following  ne'ibers  were  present:  P.  R.  Abbott,  A.  C. 
Boyce,  VA  E.  Browning,  Miss  Ruth  Elliott,  J.  L.  Hooper,  Miss 
Lkrcia  Kerr,  Miss  Helen  Kittredge,  W.  C.  Lanott,  K.  W.  Moore, 

N.  P.  Schell,  G.  T.  Scott,  Miss  Irene  Sheppard,  H.  B.  Young. 

Also  Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken,  President  of  Alborz  College  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Mr.  Jas.  IL  Speers,  Vice-President  of  the  Board. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  R.  nrdnan.  President  of  the  Board,  Dr. 

C.  A.  Herrick,  Dr.  A.  J.  Brown  and  lirs.  C.  K.  Roys,  asked  to  be 
excused  because  of  other  engagonents. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Boyce  presented  the  ^natter  of  the  sale  of 
school  properties  and  the  following  telogran,  dated  January  1I4., 
I9U0,  received  from  the  Anorican  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Teheran, 
Iran: (through  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.) 

39“1080  -  "As  a  basis  of  payraent  for  the  school  properties,  the 
Iranian  Govornnent  desires  to  use  the  figures  for 
original  cost.  It  is  ray  suggestion  that  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  its  representatives  in  Iran, 
cable  thera  en  clair:  'Board  is  unable  to  accept  cost  figures  as 
the  deternining  factor  in  settlement.'" 

After  discussion,  the  following  action  was  approved: 

39-1081  -  Yfith  refe  rence  to  the  negotiations  now  in  progress 

between  representatives  of  the  Board  and  the  Iranian 
Government  concerning  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  take  over  the 
educational  properties  of  the  Board,  and  upon  receipt  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Iranian  Government  desires  to  uso  original  cost  of 
the  property  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  it  viras  VOTED  to  instruct 
the  Board's  representatives  in  Iran  that  the  Board  is  unable  to 
accept  cost  figures  as  the  determining  factor  in  settlement. 

(Cable  was  authorized). 

39-1082  -  It  was  further  VOTED  to  notify  the  State  Department  that 
wo  had  cabled  to  Teheran  as  xvir.  Engert  had  suggested, 
that  wo  would  be  grateful  if  they  would  let  Mr.  Engert  know  that 
7/e  had  done  so,  and  that  we  desired  if  possible  to  receive  full 
present  value  in  United  States  dollars. 

Dr.  P,  R.  Abbott  presented  a  cable  from  China  Council 
dated  January  I6,  I9U0,  in  regard  to  claim  for  property  losses 
in  Shanghai* 

39-1083  -  "SHALL  V/E  CLiVIM  INDELNITISS  THROUGH  .4I3RICAN  CONSULATE 
PROPERTY  LOSSES  SOOCHOW  SHANGHAI  APPROXIMATELY  37OOO 
GOLD  OR  REPORT  YfITHOUT  CLAIM  COUNCIL  FAVORS  CUilM" 
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After  discussion,  tho  following  action  was  approvsd: 


59-108l|.  -  In  full  recognition  of  its  historic  position  on  ropara- 
tions  and  on  indGV'Jiitios  and  in  genDral  confonnity  with 
former  statononts  of  principle,  including  its  policy  of  refusing 
any  indormity  levied  on  the  innocent  or  in  a  way  that  would  injure 
tho  Christian  cause  and  also  its  belief  that  neither  Missions  nor 
Board  should  ever  be  involved  in  punitive  actions,  the  Board,  in 
response  to  a  cabled  inquiry  fron  China  Coimcil,  VOTED  to  approve 
tho  reconaendatiori  of  China  Council  and  to  make  a  claim  through 
the  American  Consulate  for  property  losses  of  approximately 
US$37»000  suffered  in  its  Stations  of  Shanghai  and  Soochow  because 
of  the  occupation  of  these  properties  by  the  Japanese  armed  forces. 
It  is  understood  that  this  action  covers  these  two  specific 
cases  only  and  that  consideration  will  be  given  later  by  the  Board, 
to  other  property  losses  in  China  due  to  damage  by  Japanese 
forces. 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  i4.;15  I'i* 
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TKADl-:  WITH  .lAl'AN 

Whatever  action  we  take  in  regard  to 
our  future  trade  relations  with  Japan, 
when  the  present  treaty  expires  this 
week,  should  obviously  be  taken  only  in 
the  light  of  the  fullest  knowledge  we 
can  obtain  of  all  its  probable  conse¬ 
quences.  A  review  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  our  trade  with  Japan  is  a 
necessary  part  of  this  knowledge. 

Both  in  1938  and  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1939  Japan  was  our  third 
lai'gest  foreign  customer,  ranking  only 
after  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

In  1938  Japan  took  7.7  per  cent  of  ail 
our  exports.  In  that  year  we  sold  Japan 
$240,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  bought 
from  her  $132,000,000  worth. 

Though  the  impression  seems  to  pre¬ 
vail  that  our  exports  to  Japan  have  re¬ 
cently  been  at  record-breaking  levels, 
this  is  not  true.  Our  sales  to  Japan 
took  a  sudden  jump  in  1937  to  $289,- 
000,000  but  have  since  been  failing  off, 
and  in  1939  amounted  to  about  $230,- 
000,000.  They  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  lower  had  it  not  been  for  a  spurt 
of  buying  of-  certain  items  in  the  last 
few  months  of  1939,  apparently  made  i 
in  fear  of  the  situation  after  the  lapse  j 
of  the  trade  treaty.  This  decline  in  ex-  i 
ports  to  Japan  over  a  longer  period  is 
no  doubt  in  part  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
formal  “moral  embargo”  which  the 
State  Department  in  June  of  1938  dis-  i 
closed  that  it  had  placed  on  the  sale  to  | 
Japan  of  airplanes,  airplane  equipment 
and  materials  essential  to  airplane 
manufacture,  because  of  the  bombing  of 
civilian  populations  by  the  armed  forces 
of  that  country. 

Our  total  exports  to  Japan  dropped 
to  $178,000,000  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1939,  compared  with  $192,000,000  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1938.  The 
sharpest  contrast  is  revealed  in  the  ex¬ 
port  of  aircraft  and  parts,  which 
dropped  from  $9,500,000  worth  in  the 

1938  period  to  $2,300,000  worth  in  the 

1939  period.  The  export  of  automobile 
parts  and  accessories  to  Japan  in  the 
two  periods  dropped  from  $8,600,000  to 
$6,000,000.  Our  exports  of  petroleum 
and  products  dropped  from  $43,600,000 
to  $35,700,000,  and  of  raw  cotton  from  j 
$41,000,000  to  $29,800,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  exports  of  power-driven 
metal  working  machinery  rose  from 
$19,500,000  to  $20,600^00,  of  refined 
copper  from  $15,600,000  to  $19,800,000, 
and  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  from  $17,- 
100,000  to  $26,400,000. 

The  point  has  frequentiy  been  made 
that  Japan  has  been  depending  heaviiy 
on  her  imports  from  America.  This  is 
true.  In  1937  the  United  States  sup¬ 
plied  33.6  per  cent  of  Japan’s  total  im¬ 
ports;  in  1938,  34.3  per  cent;  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1939;  33.5  per  cent.  The 
American  contribution  is  even  more 
striking  in  certain  individual  items 
which  are  important  for  the  conduct  of 
war.  In  1936  Japan  took  42.3  per  cent 
of  her  machinery  imports  from  the 
United  States,  52  per  cent  of  her  iron 
and  steel  imports,  76.6  per  cent  of  her 
crude  and  heavy  oii,  94.3  per  cent  of  | 
her  automobiles  and  97.1  per  cent  of 
her  copper  ingots  and  siabs. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting 
these  figures.  They  are  merely  the  per¬ 
centages  that  the  United  States  has 
supplied  in  the  past  of  Japan’s  imports  : 
of  these  materiais.  They  do  not  indi-  ^ 
catc  the  pcvc— '"c  that  \vc  ro-'tribute  | 
of  he.'  to.al  caxii  has  whan  her  domestic  ' 
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production  or  accumulation  is  consid¬ 
ered.  In  the  case  of  some  supplies 
Japanese  production  (including  Man- 
chukuo’s  contribution)  is  relatively 
large.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  criti¬ 
cal  matter  of  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
oil,  essential  to  a  modern  army,  Japan 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign 
production.  An  American  embargo  on 
these  products  would  undoubtedly  crip¬ 
ple  seriously  Japan’s  war  effort,  unless 
other  countries  made  good  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  either  from  their  own  produc¬ 
tion  or  by  importing''  from  us  and  re¬ 
exporting  to  Japan.  The  possibility  of 
such  action  on  the  part  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  one  reason  why  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  an  American  embargo  should  be 
preceded  by  consultation  on  our  part 
with  the  chief  European  Powers.  The 
attitude  of  these  Powers  is  a  factor  to 
be  weighed— along  with  the  trade  sta¬ 
tistics  themselves  and  the  moral  issues  I 
involved  in  the  embargo  plan — in  decid-  I 
ing  our  future  course  of  action.  I 
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Executive  Secretary 


To  the  Pastors  of  America; 


For  two  and  a  half  years  America  has  been  -  even  though  unwittingly  -  the 
armorer  who  has  furnished  the  Japanese  militarists  with  war  materials 
they  have  required  to  prosecute  their  invasion  of  China.  With  our  aid, 
over  two  million  lives  have  been  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  between  five 
and  ten  million  other  lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
over  sixty  million  people  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  destitute. 

A  great  and  peaceful  nation,  progressing  rapidly  toward  unity,  strength, 
and  Christianity,  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  The  Christian  movement  in  China  and  even  in  Japan  has 
suffered  great  losses  and  is  threatened  by  still  more  serious  consequences. 

The  enclosed  folder  sets  forth  the  situation  in  Eastern  Asia  today,  and 
shows  the  prospects  for  the  future.  It  points  out  the  concrete  things 
which  a  Christian  pastor  or  layman  can  do  to  cope  with  this  urgent 
challenge. 

For  the  sake  of  China  and  Japan,  of  the  Christian  enterprise  in  Asia, 
even  of  America  and  our  own  Christianity,  we  urge  that  you  Study  this 
folder  earnestly  and  that  you  act  promptly  in  accordance  with  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  if  they  commend  themselves  to  your  judgment. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


^ ^Le 
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To  the  Pastors  of  America; 


For  two  and  a  half  years  America  has  been  -  even  though  unwittingly  -  the 
armorer  who  has  furnished  the  Japanese  militarists  with  war  materials 
they  have  required  to  prosecute  their  invasion  of  China,  With  our  aid, 
over  two  million  lives  have  been  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  between  five 
and  ten  million  other  lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
over  sixty  million  people  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  destitute, 

A  great  and  peaceful  nation,  progressing  rapidly  toward  unity,  strength, 
and  Christianity,  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  The  Christian  movement  in  China  and  even  in  Japan  has 
suffered  great  losses  and  is  threatened  by  still  more  serious  consequences. 

The  enclosed  folder  sets  forth  the  situation  in  Eastern  Asia  today,  and 
shows  the  prospects  for  the  future.  It  points  out  the  concrete  things 
which  a  Christian  pastor  or  layman  can  do  to  cope  with  this  urgent 
challenge. 

For  the  sake  of  China  and  Japan,  of  the  Christian  enterprise  in  Asia, 
even  of  America  and  our  own  Christianity,  we  urge  that  you  study  this 
folder  earnestly  and  that  you  act  promptly  in  accordance  with  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  if  they  commend  themselves  to  your  judgment. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


^  Pending  Legislation  for  an  Embargo 
on  War  Materials  to  Japan 

Kesurne  of  Pittman  and  Schwellenbach-Wallgren  Bills 

SJ.Res.  123.  Introduced  by  Key  Pittman  (Dem.), 
Nevada,  July  11,  1939. 

Until  May  1,  1940,  whenever  the  President  shall  find 
that  any  foreign  state  which  is  a  party  to  the  Nine 
Power  Pact,  is  endangering  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  depriving  such  citizens  of  their  legal 
rights  and  privileges  in  violation  of  the  express  provi¬ 
sions  and  guaranties  in  said  treaty,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  export  to  such 
foreign  state  of  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war, 
iron,  steel,  oil,  gasoline,  scrap-iron,  scrap-steel,  and 
scrap-metal.  The  authority  granted  to  the  President 
shall  be  exercised  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  under 
the  Nine  Power  Pact. 

S.J.Res.  143.  Introduced  by  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 
(Dem.),  Washington,  June  1,  1939. 

H.J.Res.  318.  Introduced  by  Monrad  C.  Wallgren 
(Dem.),  Washington,  June  7,  1939. 

There  shall  be  denied  export  to  all  merchandise, 
munitions,  etc.  (except  agricultural  products)  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  will  be  used  in  violation  of 
the  sovereignty,  independence,  etc.  of  any  nation  the 
United  States  is  obligated  by  treaty  to  respect.  The 
President  shall  issue  proclamations  specifying  the  article 
and  materials  to  be  denied  export  whereupon  it  shall 
become  unlawful  to  export  or  attempt  to  export  such 
articles  or  materials.  Congress  may  disapprove  proc¬ 
lamations  by  concurrent  resolutions. 

Taken  from:  "Our  Par  Eastern  Record:  A  Reference 
Digest  on  American  Policy’’  issued  by  the  American 
Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  New  York.  1940. 
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What  One  Person  Can  Do 

Toward  Ending  America’s  Armitig  of  Japan 

Here  are  concrete  suggestions  for  the  individual  who 
wants  to  do  his  part. 

1.  Write  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — (Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President:) 

asking  him  to  use  his  great  influence  as  a  champion  of 
human  freedom,  and  of  peace  with  justice  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  America’s  large  sale  of  war  supplies  to 
Japan.  Write  in  your  own  way,  expressing  what  seems 
to  you  most  important. 

2.  Write  short,  forceful  letters  to  the  Senators  from 
your  State  and  the  Congressman  from  your  distria.  The 
same  letter  will  do  for  each.  Ask  them  to  give  their 
vigorous  support  to  the  Pittman  and  Schwellenbach- 
Wallgren  bills  for  the  curbing  of  war  sales  to  Japan.  If 
true,  tell  them  that  your  friends  are  also  strongly  in 
favor  of  such  action.  The  correct  names  of  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  be  secured  by  a  telephone  call  to  your 
local  Board  of  Elections.  Address  eadr: 

Hon . . 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  dear  Senator  (or  Congressman) : . 

3.  Get  as  many  of  your  acquaintances  as  possible  to 
write  also.  Leaflets  and  booklets  published  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  found  useful  in  presenting  the  question 
to  them.  Every  genuine  letter  counts. 

4.  See  that  the  question  of  America’s  arming  Japan  gets 
full  publicity  and  discussion  in  your  community.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  stimulated: 

(1)  through  letters  to  the  editor  of  your  newspaper; 

(2)  through  meetings,  with  due  publicity  (list  of 
speakers  available  on  request)  ; 

(3)  through  recommendations  to  program  directors 
of  radio  stations  for  addresses  or  rebroadcasts; 

(4)  through  requests  to  influential  citizens  for  public 
statements  or  petitions  to  the  President  or  Con¬ 
gress,  with  copies  to  the  press. 

5.  Cooperate  with  others  when  possible.  A  leaflet, 
"Suggestions  to  Committees  Working  to  Stop  America’s 
Arming  of  Japan”  is  available  on  request. 

The  American  Committee 
For  NoN-PARTiaPATioN  in  Japanese  Aggression 
8  West  40th  Street 
New  York 


(over) 


THE  AMERICAH  COMMITTEE  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATION  IN  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 
8  West  AOth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  Our  Friends: 

Colonel  Stimson's  statesmanly  letter  to  The  New  York  Times  initiates 
another  cruoial  phase  in  our  campaign.  The  last  suoh  phase  ended  in  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  our  oommeroial  treaty  with  Japan  --  opening  the  way  for  more  positive 
action  after  January  26th. 

This  brings  a  new  moment,  or  period,  of  decision.  What  America  does  now, 
after  this  treaty  expires,  will  profoundly  affect  the  Independence  of  China, 
the  hope  of  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  future  security 
and  well-being  of  our  own  nation.  Shall  we  continue  to  underwrite,  with  our 
great  economic  resources,  the  violent  invasion  of  China?  Or  shall  we  stop? 

Have  we  the  courage  and  foresight  to  aot  firmly  and  decisively  at  this  time? 

American  policy  is  now  being  determined  --  in  the  democratic  way.  Care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  problem,  free  public  discussion  and  debate,  and  messages  from 
the  people  of  the  nation  to  their  elected  representatives  in  Washington  will 
decide  the  issue. 

Now,  once  again,  we  call  upon  you  to  give  of  your  best  in  time,  thought, 
and  energy  for  the  ending  of  America's  participation  in  Japan's  military  aggres¬ 
sion.  Tens  of  thousands  are  now  cooperating  on  this  question.  If  each  and 
every  one  of  us  --  individually  and  in  groups  throughout  the  nation  --  will  do 
his  part  well,  results  will  come.  There  is  much  that  one  person  can  do.  Will 
you  use  the  enclosed  list  of  suggestions  in  planning  your  own  activities  during 

the  next  two  weeks? 

And,  immediately,  will  you  do  three  things: 

(1)  Send  copies  of  Mr.  Stimson's  letter  to  The  New  York  Times  to 
some  of  the  leading  people  in  your  community,  asking  that  they 
read  it  and  that  they  lend  their  support,  through  public  state¬ 
ments  and  through  letters  to  Washington,  to  measures  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  flow  of  war  supplies  to  Japan  (30  copies  of  the  Stimson 
letter  can  be  had  for  $.50,  or  75  for  $1.00)| 

(2)  Sand  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  word  of  appreciation,  afld 

endorsement  for  her  statement  concerning  war  materials  to  Japan 
which  appears  on  the  other  side  of  this  page} 

(3)  Write  a  short  original  letter  and  send  a  first  copy  of  it  to 
each  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Coromittgg.  (list 

on  the  other  side).  Colonel  Stimson's  statement  will  stimulate 
your  thinking.  And  Dr.  Lowell's  public  utterance  (on  the  back 
of  this  page)  will  illustrate  the  force  that  a  few  sentences 
can  have.  But  make  the  letter  vour  own.  No  one  else  can  say 
what  you  think  as  well  as  you  can.  If  members  of  Congress  know 
what  the  people  want,  it  is  their  job  to  determine  how  it  shall 
be  achieved. 

We  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  developments  in  Washington.  Further 
communications  will  reach  you  soon.  We  are  depending  heavily  upon  you  now! 


January  22,  1940 


Executive  Secretary 


SENATE  FORETGIT  RELATIOTTS  COMMITTEE 


Alben  W.  Barkley,  Ky. 

Arthur  Capper,  Kan. 

Bennett  Champ  Clark,  Mo. 

Tom  Connally,  Texas 
Walter  ff.  George,  Ga. 

Guy  M,  Gillette,  Iowa 
Theodore  P.  Green,  R.  I. 

Joseph  P.  Guffey,  Pa. 

Pat  Harrison,  Miss. 

Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Calif. 

Key  Pittman,  Nev. 


Robert  M.  LaPollette,  Jr.,  Wi 
James  B.  Murray,  Mont. 

Claude  Pepper,  Pla. 

Robert  R.  Reynolds,  N.  C. 
Lewis  B.  Sohwellenbaoh ,  Wash. 
Henrik  Shipstead,  Minn. 

Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Utah 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Mich. 
Prederiok  Van  Nuys,  Ind. 
Robert  P.  Wagner,  N.  Y. 
Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  Me. 
(Chairman) 


Address  each; 


Hon . 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Senator  . 

or 

My  dear  Sir: 


Excerpts  from  Comments  bv  Mrs.  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Before  the  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 

in  Washington.  D.  C.  January  16,  1940 

"...  She  disagreed  with  a  statement  from  the  floor  that  the  peoples 
of  the  warring  nations  did  not  want  the  war.  The  people  of  euiy  country, 
she  said,  either  chose  or  tolerated  their  leaders,  and  if  they  disliked 
or  resented  them  strongly  enough  there  were  'ways  of  terminating  leader¬ 
ship'.  Similarly,  she  laid  the  responsibility  for  selling  scrap  iron  and 
other  munitions  to  Japan  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  American  people. 

"  .  .  .  'People  listen  first  to  their  pocketbooks ' ,  she  said.  'If  we 
established  a  boycott  of  Japan,  it  would  throw  thousands  of  people  out 
of  work,  and  that  could  mean  greater  additions  to  the  relief  rolls  and 
W.  P.  A.  The  people  have  got  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  peace.*" 

--  Prom  the  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune.  Jan.  17,  1940 


Statement  by  Dr.  A,  Lawrence  Lowell. 

President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University 

Our  people  do  not  like  what  Japan  is  doing  in  China,  and  yet  it  is  done 
with  the  help  of  our  munitions  and  materials.  How  is  the  occasion  for 
saying  whether  we  want  that  help  to  continue  or  not.  If  not,  it  can  be 
stopped,  and  perhaps  the  war,  by  Congress  this  January.  Are  the  Houses 
and  the  Administration  afraid  to  act? 

--  Prom  The  Hew  York  Times.  Jan.  13,  1940 


Thirty-two  Liberty  Street 
New  York 


January  25,  1940 


The  struggle  taking  place  in  Asia  today  is  essentially  a  conflict 
between  twc  types  of  civilization  --  the  one,  pacific  and  evolutionary; 
the  other  militaristic  and  aggressive  in  its  foreign  policy.  The  outcome 
will  be  of  enormous  significance  for  the  world. 

American  policy  in  the  I'ar  East  has  been  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  a  friendly,  progressing,  independent  China  would  be  the  best  guarantee 
of  future  stabilit;r  and  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  groat  safeguard  for  the 
welfare  and  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

On  January  26,  the  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  will  come  to  an  end.  It  is  my  conviction  that  prompt  measures  should 
then  be  taken  by  our  Government  to  restrict,  by  such  measures  as  may  be 
appropriate  and  effective,  the  very  substantial  aid  that  Japan  is  receiving 
through  the  procurement  of  essential  war  materials  from  the  United  States. 
What  action  oein  eind  will  be  taken  must  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  people  as  a  whole  are  Informed  upon  this  question  and 
alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  involved  in  our  present  position. 


I  consented,  a  year  ago,  to  become  Honorary  Chairman  of  The  American 
Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression  because  I  felt  that 
the  members  of  this  Committee  were  endeavoring,  intelligently  and  honestly, 
to  place  before  the  American  people  one  of  the  most  significant  issues  that 
we  must  face  in  our  foreign  policy  during  this  critical  period  in  our  own 
history  and  that  of  all  nations.  Subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  that 
confidence.  I  am  glad  to  bespeak  for  the  Committee  such  cooperation  and 
support  as  you  may  be  able  to  give  for  its  important  work. 


Sincerely  yours. 


'r 


CHBISTUN  HANDS 
OF  AMEBICA 


"And  why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I 
say?"  Luke— 6:46 

"And  when  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes 
from  you: 

Yea,  when  ye  make  many 
prayers,  I  will  not  hear;  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood." 

Isaiah — 1:15 


The  hands  of  American  Christians  are  folded 
in  prayer  for  suffering  people  of  the  world — 
but  the  hands  of  an  American  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China  are  filled  with  American 
metal  fragments  removed  from  the  shrap¬ 
nel  wounds  of  defenseless  Chinese  civilians. 


Scope  of 
Christian 
Movement 
In  China 


In  Tin:  si'KiNo  or  1937  tiifri;  was  no  nation, 
outside  ol'  r.uropc  and  Amcriai,  where  ( Jiristianity 
had  so  powerful  an  influence,  or  was  making  sucli 
rapid  strides,  as  in  (  hina. 

In  the  37  years  since  the  Boxers  attempted  to 
drive  all  foreigners  out  of  Cdiina,  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  in  China  had  been  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Christian  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals  had  been 
established  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  1937  there  were  24,179 
churches  in  China,  serving  a 
Christian  community  of  approximately  three  mil¬ 
lion  persons.  There  were  9,8S6  Western  mission¬ 
aries  in  China,  more  from  the  United  States  than 
from  any  other  country.  The  value  of  mission 
property  in  China  provided  by  American  Chris¬ 
tians  was  estimated  at  around  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  American  currency. 

Of  far  greater  significance  was  the  influence 
which  these  Christian  forces  were  exerting  upon 
China.  In  no  other  Oriental  country  had  Christian 
leadership  been  so  prominent  or  so  transforming. 


At  the  head  of  the  nation  were  two  consecrated 
Christians — General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  wife. 

They  had  gathered  about  them, 
as  cabinet  officers  and  advisors 
a  long  list  of  devoted  associates, 
the  great  majority  of  them  Chris¬ 
tians — led  by  such  men  as  H.  H. 
Kung,  T.  V.  Soong,  Sun  For, 
Feng  Yu-hsiang,  W.  W.  Yen, 
C.  T.  Wang,  and  many  others  less  widely  known. 
Together  they  were  rapidly  building  a  stronger 
and  more  unified  China. 


Christian 

Leadership 


Throughout  the  nation  men  and  women  who 
were  graduates  of  Christian  schools  and  colleges, 
members  of  Christian  churches,  were  taking  the 
lead  in  every  phase  of  the  nation’s  life — in  in¬ 
dustry,  in  business,  in  education,  in  medicine,  in 
the  professions,  in  social  and  religious  service,  in 
government  positions.  From  the  port  cities  to  the 
most  inaccessible  village  in  the  far  interior,  and 
from  places  of  the  highest  prominence  to  the 
humblest  position  of  constructive  service,  it  was 
largely  Christian  men  and  women  who  were  more 
and  more  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  swiftly  de¬ 
veloping  new  China. 
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J  lie  one  nation  in  all  the  world  with  whieh 
China  had  the  closest  tics  of  friendship  was  the 
United  States  of  America.  'J  hi^ 
tic  was  partinilarly  close  hetwee.i 
the  Cdiristians  of  (diina  and  the 
Christian  forces  of  America,  It 
was  America  that  had  sent  most 
of  the  mi.ssionaries  to  Cihina,  that 
-  lod  in  the  development  of 
churches  and  schools  and  hospitals.  It  was  an 
American  President  —  Theodore  Roosevelt  —  who 
had  returned  his  nation’s  .share  of  the  Boxer  In¬ 
demnity  funds  for  the  education  of  China’s  youth. 
It  was  to  America  that  most  of  the  brightest  of 
China  s  students  had  come  to  complete  their  prepa¬ 
ration  for  service  to  their  country.  And  it  was 
America  who  had  most  consistently  and  most  un¬ 
selfishly  played  the  part  of  China’s  friend  and 
supporter  in  all  the  complexities  of  international 
relationships.  The  Chinese  people  felt  that  they 
could  trust  America,  and  particularly  the  Christian 
forces  of  America,  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with 
them  in  any  crisis  that  might  arise. 

Across  the  Yellow  Sea  a  bitter  struggle  had  for 
more  than  a  decade  been  going  on  between  the 
liberals  and  the  militarists  in  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  liberals — 
among  whom  were  included  most 
of  the  educators,  the  business 
men,  and  the  Christians  of  Japan 
—had  consistently  stood  for  a 
_  policy  of  conciliation  and  friend¬ 
ship  toward  China,  and  had  envisioned  the  peace¬ 
ful  development  of  the  two  neighboring  nations. 
The  militarists  were  obsessed  by  a  dream  of  w'orld 
domination  to  be  won  by  force — first  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  China. 

Six  years  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1931  the 
militarists  of  Japan  had  staked  their  existence 
upon  the  seizure  of  Manchuria.  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  even  the  League  of  Nations, 
had  done  nothing  more  than  to  protest,  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  the  Japanese  control.  So  the  mili¬ 
tarists,  emboldened  by  their  success  in  this  initial 
gamble,  were  now  ready  for  a  far  more  ambitious 
conquest. 

On  July  7,  1937,  the  Japanese  militarists  struck 
the  first  blow  in  their  new  scheme  of  aggression. 
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The 

Struggle 
in  Japan 


Friendship 

with 

America 


During  tlic  days  and  weeks  that 
followed,  they  pressed  their  at¬ 
tack  with  a  swiftness  made  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  long  planning  and 
overwhelming  military  suprem¬ 
acy,  first  in  North  China  then 
spreading  southward  to  Shang¬ 
hai  and  beyond. 

But  the  Chinese  realized  that  their  very  exis¬ 
tence  as  a  nation  was  at  stake.  They  courageously 
resisted  the  aggression.  A  long,  and  swiftly 
lengthening,  battle  line  was  formed.  On  one  side 
of  that  line  was  all  the  military  equipment  and 
training  that  the  science  of  modern  warfare  could 
supply.  On  the  other  was  a  wall  of  humanity, 
supported  by  inadequate  equipment  and  imperfect 
training. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by.  Cities  and  towns 
were  captured,  but  of  decisive  victories  there  were 
none,  and  the  final  success  of  what  was  to  be  a 
short  and  easy  campaign  became  more  and  more 
elusive.  The  Chinese  nation  stood  fast  in  grim, 
united  opposition  to  the  invader,  resisting  wher¬ 
ever  that  was  possible,  and  refusing  to  cooperate  in 
areas  where  Japanese  armies  had  nominal  control. 

Infuriated  by  the  failure  of  their  attempted 
conquest,  the  inv^aders  adopted  a  policy  of  delib¬ 
erate  savagery  and  cruelty.  The 
Japanese  Premier  announced  that 
Japan  would  beat  China  to  her 
knees  and  break  her  will  to  re¬ 
sist.  Japanese  bombers  flew  west¬ 
ward  over  hundreds  of  defense¬ 
less  Chinese  cities,  dropping  tons 
of  explosive  and  incendiary  bombs  upon  the  mul¬ 
titudes  in  the  narrow  streets  and  the  crowded 
dwellings  below.  Low-flying  airplanes  machine- 
gunned  streams  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
attempted  to  flee  from  the  cities. 

Wherever  the  armies  penetrated  they  pursued 
relentlessly  an  unceasing  campaign  of  slaughter, 
destruction,  and  violence  that  has  had  few  if  any 
parallels  in  history.  Towns  and  villages  were 
burned,  the  meager  possessions  and  even  the  food 
of  the  people  were  wantonly  destroyed,  attacks 
upon  women  were  so  widespread  and  continuous 
as  to  be  beyond  description,  and  mass  executions 
were  carried  out  with  revolting  barbarity. 
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A  Campaign 
ol  Brutality 


Japan 

Strikes 


I'or  two  and  a  lialf  years  now  this  lias  ^one  on 
tliroii^hour  China — a  hideous  nightmare  even  for 
a  world  whitli  has  ^rown  callous  to  human  suf¬ 
fering.  Through  it  all  the  Chinese  people  have 
kept  their  courage,  their  sanity,  their  will  to  en¬ 
dure,  their  calm  determination  to  resist  to  the  end. 
They  neither  expect  nor  desire  any  other  nation 
to  fight  their  battles  for  them. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  invasion 
f  the  Chinese  people  have  been  amazed  to  discover 
that  the  staunchest  ally  Japan  has 
had  in  her  invasion  of  China 
has  been  the  United  States  of 
America  through  her  exports. 
Most  of  the  trucks  which  have 
enabled  the  Japanese  armies  to 
penetrate  to  the  interior  came 
from  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  airplanes 
which  rain  death  upon  them  were  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  America.  Nearly  all  of  the  aviation 
gasoline,  and  much  of  that  used  by  trucks  and 
tanks,  was  sold  to  Japan  by  American  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

Back  of  the  Japanese  armies  the  United  States 
has  stood  as  the  chief  armorer.  It  has  been  the 
unfailing  source  of  supplies,  of  the  raw  materials 
indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  the  munitions 
of  war.  It  has  sold  freely  and  has  continued  to 
buy  enough  of  Japan’s  silk  and  other  exports  to 
provide  the  foreign  exchange  reejuired  for  her 
purchases  of  basic  war  materials  and  supplies. 

In  1937,  the  United  States  provided  54%  of 
Japan’s  imports  of  essential  war  materials.  In 
1938,  this  proportion  rose  to  56%.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  1939,  it  rose  still  higher. 
And  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  and  the 
cutting  off  of  practically  all  European  sources  of 
supply,  America  is  supplying  Japan  about  80% 
of  the  materials  imported  to  keep  her  war  machine 
going  forward  in  China. 

If  at  any  time  since  July,  1937,  the  United  States 
had  shut  off  this  help,  Japan’s  military  machine 
would  soon  have  begun  to  slow  down,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  become  impotent.  Today  more  than  ever 
before  America  has  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  Japan  s  aggression  in  China  will  continue 
or  will  cease. 

The  people  of  China  know  these  facts.  Espe¬ 
cially  the  leaders,  the  educated  Christian  men  and 
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Japan's 

Ally— 

Americal 


women,  have  been  aware  of  them 
from  the  beginning.  Ifi  profound 
bewilderment  they  are  asking 
our  missionaries,  turning  to  their 
American  friends  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
amazing  paradox'.  They  hear  us 
express  our  horrified  condemnation  of  Japan’s  re¬ 
volting  acts  in  China — yet  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  the  materials  without  which  such 
acts  could  not  be  committed.  They  listen  to  our 
protestations  of  friendship  for  China — until  our 
words  are  drowned  out  by  the  roar  of  m.otors  fed 
by  our  gasoline  and  by  the  explosion  of  bombs 
made  of  our  scrap-iron.  They  see  materials  we 
have  supplied  used  to  destroy  churches  and  schools 
and  hospitals  built  by  sacrificial  American  giving. 
Their  land  is  filled  with  destruction,  suffering, 
and  sorrow  that  we  have  helped  to  cause — and 
we  strive  to  send  out  what  is  at  best  a  pittance, 
to  relieve  a  little  of  that  suffering.  When  the 
Japanese  tell  them  scornfully  that  Americans  talk 
in  terms  of  high  idealism  but  act  in  terms  of  im¬ 
mediate  financial  profit,  they  wonder  if  after  all 
it  may  not  be  true. 

The  issue  has  now  become  so  clearly  drawn  that 
the  American  people  and  above  all  Christians  of 
America  can  no  longer  escape  making  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other. 


China 

Asks 

Why? 


Christian 

America 

Must 

Choose 


If  the  people  of  America  disclaim  responsibility, 
and  refuse  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  they 
are  thereby  making  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  decision  which  will  have 
vital  and  far  reaching  effects. 
They  are  insuring  that  Japan’s 
war  machine  will  continue  to 
dominate  and  that  the  liberal 
forces  of  Japan  will  remain 
powerless.  They  are  deciding  that  the  appalling 
destruction  and  slaughter  will  go  on,  that  the 
churches  and  schools  and  hospitals  their  funds  and 
their  missionaries  have  built  up  will  be  demol¬ 
ished.  To  the  burden  of  loss  and  suffering  which 
their  fellow  Christians  in  China  are  already  bear¬ 
ing  they  are  adding  the  still  heavier  burden  of 
bitterness  and  disillusion  that  comes  from  betrayal 
at  the  hands  of  a  friend.  Whether  they  will  be 
responsible  ultimately  for  the  downfall  of  the 
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Chinese  nation  and  the  destruction  of  Cliristianity 
in  that  land,  only  the  future  can  determine. 

But-^if  the  Christian  people  of  America  will 
rouse  themseh'es  to  the  urgency  and  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  there  are  immediate,  concrete,  and 
effective  steps  which  they  can  take  as  individuals 
and  as  groups  and  congregations.  In  democratic 
America  the  government  is  the  majority  oj  those 
who  make  themselves  heard.  Today  the  American 
government  in  Washington  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
situation  in  Eastern  Asia,  highly  responsive  to 
expressions  of  personal  and  corporate  opinion. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Cordell  Hull 
have  already  done  all  they  can  do  in  sending 
protests  to  Japan  and  in  convey¬ 
ing  through  public  utterances 
and  through  the  warnings  of 
Ambassador  Grew  America's  dis¬ 
approval  of  Japan’s  course  in 
China.  They  have  given  Japan 
six  months’  notice  of  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  1911  Trade  Treaty,  and  this  abroga¬ 
tion  is  effective  as  of  January  26,  1940. 

Many  congressional  leaders  —  in  both  houses, 
from  both  parties,  and  from  all  sections  of  the 
country — have  vigorously  denounced  Japan’s  course 
in  China,  and  have  proposed  that  an  embargo  on 
war  materials  be  imposed,  or  that  the  President 
be  empowered  to  impose  such  an  embargo  on  war 
materials.  Far  more  members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  said  that  they 
personally  favor  such  an  embargo,  but  are  hesi¬ 
tant  to  vote  for  the  measure  because  they  fear 
this  would  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  their  con¬ 
stituents. 

The  crucial  hour  has  therefore  arrived  when 
the  American  people  must  make  the  decision 
which  will  profoundly  affect  the 
future  of  China  and  Japan,  of 
Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia,  and 
even  of  our  own  land.  The 
Christian  pastors  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  laymen  of  America  have  the 
controlling  voice  in  what  this 
decision  is  to  be.  To  exercise  most  effectively  the 
influence  that  is  yours,  the  following  definite  steps 
are  suggested: — 


A  Concrete 
Plan  of 
Action 


NOW  Is 
the  Time 
to  Act! 
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1.  See  that  the  information  in  this  folder  is 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  in  your 
church  and  your  community.  This  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  use  of  your  bulletin  board, 
through  notices  in  your  church  calendar,  through 
articles  in  your  local  newspapers,  through  discus¬ 
sions  in  your  various  church  groups,  through  an¬ 
nouncements  from  the  pulpit,  and  through  the 
distribution  of  copies  of  this  folder  and  other 
publications. 

2.  Set  aside  one  Sunday  in  the  near  future, 
preferably  February  4,  at  which  the  challenge 
of  the  conflict  in  East  Asia  to  the  Christian 
Church  of  America  will  be  your  special  theme 
for  the  day  —  in  the  church  school,  in  the  church 
service,  and  in  regular  or  special  meetings  of  other 
groups.  This  folder  will  provide  basic  material 
for  these  discussions,  but  additional  material  will 
be  supplied  on  request. 

3.  See  to  it  that  the  members  of  your  con¬ 
gregation,  and  others  whose  support  you  can 
enlist,  send  letters  or  telegrams  to  ( 1 )  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  (2)  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  (3)  the  two  Senators  from  your 
state,  (4)  the  Congressman  from  your  district 
(and  if  possible  the  other  Congressmen  from 
your  state)  expressing  your  views  on  this  vital 
question.  Such  messages  may  be  sent  by  indi¬ 
viduals  or  by  congregations  or  other  groups.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  far  more  effective  for  each  individual 
and  group  to  frame  their  own  messages  in  their 
own  language  than  for  people  to  send  practically 
identical  messages. 

4.  Continue  to  work  actively,  and  to  pray 
earnestly,  for  the  cessation  of  America’s  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Japan  until  this  vital  problem  has 
been  solved  and  the  ghastly  tragedy  of  ruthless 
military  aggression,  in  plain  violation  of  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  parties, 
has  been  lifted  from  the  Chinese  nation. 
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To  the  Pastors  of  America 


For  two  and  a  half  years  America  has  been  -  even  though  unwittingly  -  the 
armorer  who  has  furnished  the  Japanese  militarists  with  war  materials 
they  have  required  to  prosecute  their  invasion  of  China.  With  our  aid, 
over  two  million  lives  have  been  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  between  five 
and  ten  million  other  lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
over  sixty  million  people  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  destitute. 

A  great  and  peaceful  nation,  progressing  rapidly  toward  unity,  strength, 
and  Christianity,  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  The  Christian  movement  in  China  and  even  in  Japan  has 
suffered  great  losses  and  is  threatened  by  still  more  serious  consequences. 

The  enclosed  folder  sets  forth  the  situation  in  Eastern  Asia  today,  and 
shows  the  prospects  for  the  future.  It  points  out  the  concrete  things 
which  a  Christian  pastor  or  layman  can  do  to  cope  with  this  urgent 
challenge . 

For  the  sake  of  China  and  Japan,  of  the  Christian  enterprise  in  Asia, 
even  of  America  and  our  own  Christianity,  we  urge  that  you  study  this 
folder  earnestly  and  that  you  act  promptly  in  accordance  with  its  sug¬ 
gestions,  if  they  commend  themselves  to  your  judgment. 


Very  sincerely  yours 
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THE  SUNGPAN  VALLEY  AWAKES 

By  REWI  ALLEY 


AS  the  struggle  for  resistanee  deepens,  and 

\  as  Cliina  is  thrown  more  and  more  upon 
/  \  her  own  resources,  the  necessity  for  the 

spread  of  small  productive  units  to  whatever 
corners  of  the  country  will  carry  industry  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  evident.  Back  valleys 
and  almost  forgotten  corners  of  this  huge  land 
are  being  made  to  play  their  i)art.  Many  a 
locality  is  being  visited  which  was  previously 
just  a  name  in  story  books,  written  for  those 
who  delight  to  hear  of  strange  places  ami  strange 
ways.  Moreover,  China’s  mountains  and  rivers 
contain  gold — gold  enough  to  pay  for  the  job  of 
clearing  out  the  Japanese  and  of  rehabilitation. 
All  of  which  accounts  for  my  being  one  of  a 
party  which,  in  the  late  summer,  set  out  from 
Chengtu,  capital  of  Szechwan,  for  the  narrow 
trail  which  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Sungpan 
River  for  seven  hundred  Chinese  li  to  the 
trading  post  of  Sungpan.  Of  necessity  a  slow 
journey  and  one  which  took  many  days. 

“See  you’ve  got  a  cargo  of  foreign  goods,’’ 
one  group  of  carriers  shouted  at  our  party. 
“What  does  he  eat?’’  the  curious  villagers 
would  ask  my  carriers — with  the  “he”  said  as 
if  to  mean  “it,”  almost! 

“Oh,  the  same  as  we  do,  though  he  drinks 
a  black  tea  in  the  morning  that  smells  very  bad.” 

But  the  way  those  carriers  attacked  the 
coffee  pot  as  the  days  went  on  became  a  scandal. 
J'he  liquid  which  finally  got  to  me  was  so  diluted 
l)y  additions  and  subtractions  that  it  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  real  thing. 

It  was  a  trail  on  which  one  made  the 
acquaintance  of  all  manner  of  men,  of  all 
kinds  of  inns  and,  especially,  of  all  kinds  of 
innkeepers.  For  the  chief  business  on  that  road 
is  the  keeping  of  inns  for  the  thousands  of 
carriers  who  take  the  tea  up  to  the  J’ibetan 
highlands  and  bring  the  wool,  medicinal  herbs 
and  hides  down  in  exchange.  Inns  in  which 
there  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a  great 
iron  tripod  on  which  the  guests  are  welcome  to 
cook  their  potatoes,  their  beans,  cornbrcad  or 
whatever  they  have  been  able  to  buy  on  the 
way.  The  innkeepers  are  more  or  less  a  class  unto 
themselves.  !Many  of  them  are  widows — some 
war  wiflows. 


In  one  ]>lace  mine  host  was  a  very  old  man 
who  couhl  not  see  and  could  not  hear  so  very 
well.  “What  do  yon  want  to  buy?  Yang  yu — 
kerosene — of  course  not.  I  don’t  even  buy 
vegetable  oil  these  days,  it’s  so  dear.  Oh,  you 
mean  yang  yii — potatoes — of  course  I  have 
them.  But  you’ll  have  to  measure  out  a  catty 
yourself.  I  can’t  see  well  enough.  By  the  way, 
they  tell  me  that  Hankow  has  fallen.  Is  that  so? 
Well,  we’ll  kick  those  Japanese  out  one  of  these 
days  all  right.  They’re  like  those  pigs  that  come 
in  off  the  street.  Some  are  mine  and  some  are 
the  neighbors’,  and  I’m  too  blind  to  see  which 
are  which.  Now,  I  don’t  mind  my  pigs  coming 
in  and  stealing  things  so  much,  but  I  don’t  see 
why  I  shouhl  feed  other  people’s  hogs.  Get  out! 
Get  out!”  he  shouted,  charging  over  at  a  group 
of  the  said  animals  which  had  just  pulled  tlown 
a  sheaf  of  wheat  from  a  table  on  which  it  had 
been  laitl.  Ilis  rheumatics  were  too  much  for 
him,  however,  and,  nursing  his  knee,  he  returned 
to  the  fireside,  still  grumbling. 

Then  there  was  the  old  Mohammedan  with 
a  long  and  straggly  beard.  He  had  been  a 
mullah — an  ahung — in  Sungpan,  but  the  pay  was 
too  small  for  a  family.  “Just  look  at  those 
Christian  teachers  and  the  big  houses  they  live 
in,  in  Chengtu.  Now  that’s  what  our  Muslims 
ought  to  do.  Have  you  any  medicine?  My  boy 
has  parasites  in  the  stomach.  I  sent  him  to 
school  in  Sungpan,  but  I  found  out  that  the 
teacher  both  drank  wine  and  smoked  cigarettes, 
so  I  took  him  away.  How  could  I  have  my  boy 
follow  such?  Now  the  boy  will  only  sit  and  look 
at  the  fire.  He  must  have  many  worms  in  the 
stomach!” 

Then  there  is  always  the  lady  of  the  public- 
house  type — fat  and  smiling,  with  an  answer  to 
every  quip  and  a  pleasant  word  that  comes 
soothingly  to  quiet  the  tempers  easily  roused  in 
tired  bodies.  One  such  had  a  merry  youngster 
who  would  find  a  bit  of  colored  paper  and  come 
solemnly  to  her  and  say:  “Here  you  are.  One 
dollar  and  a  half.  That’s  for  only  one  night.” 
They  would  look  at  each  other  gravely  for  a 
moment  and  then  both  would  burst  into  de¬ 
lighted  laughter.  “ Kicei  erhtze — crazy  kid,”  she 
would  say  as  he  fled  to  his  buddies. 


The  kindest  innkeei)er  I  met,  though,  was  a 
lame  old  lady.  In  the  night  two  rats,  in  j)layiul 
frolic,  fell  from  the  rafters  onto  my  face.  I 
woke  with  such  a  start  that  the  camp  bed— a 
war-time  product— collapsed.  The  bedbugs  from 
near-by  beds  then  came  to  get  their  supper,  and 
sleep  became  impossible.  So  I  took  a  seat  at  the 
one  table  the  place  possessed  and  called  all 
available  patience  into  play  to  take  me  over  to 
dawn.  The  old  lady,  hearing  the  imprecations, 
got  up  and  surveyed  the  wreck.  Yes,  she  had  had 
a  cat  once,  but  it  had  died.  She  first  procured 
five  walnuts  to  solace  the  foreigner,  then  lit  her 
precious  lamp  and  vanished  into  the  night  and 
came  back  hauling  three  very  clean  boards, 
which  she  set  up  on  two  trestles,  and  then  she 
put  the  disconsolate  one  to  bed  on  the  same.  As 
a  final  touch,  she  pulled  the  quilt  over  his  head 
in  the  approved  manner  before  departing.  And 
it  very  evidently  pleased  her  to  be  called  “  Ti-erh 
j/a”— second  mother.  It  is  little  acts  of  grace 
like  this  that  always  come  in  China  when  the 
situation  looks  dismal  to  the  stranger;  and  they 
are  precious  indeed. 

The  valley  of  the  Sungpan  is  steep  in  niost 
places,  with  great  slips  which  are  always  sliding 
down  to  the  river,  carrying  the  trail  with  them, 
so  that  fresh  trails  need  to  be  dug.  Along  this 
steep  track  come  Szechwanese  carrying  their 
burdens  on  their  backs,  Kansu  Mohammedans 
with  pack  ponies  and  Hsi  Fan,  or  Tibetan  tribes¬ 
men,  with  long-haired,  long-horned  highland 
cattle,  which  are  also  used  for  packing  pur¬ 
poses.  Sometimes  the  projecting  packs  strike  a 
hillside  and  force  the  animal  over  the  edge; 
sometimes  avalanches  of  stones  come  down  and 
take  their  toll.  Below,  the  torrent  that  is  called 
the  Sungpan  River  dashes  its  light-green  waters 
against  boulders  and  carries  swiftly  away  all 
evidence  of  such  tragedies. 

In  summer  the  way  is  lined  with  wild 
flowers,  amongst  which  butterflies  of  many 
colors  flit  happily  enough.  In  rocky  places 
lizards  dart  out  and  sit  wide-eyed  with  head  and 
tail  erect,  gazing  at  you.  Houses  are  Tibetan  in 
style,  most  with  flat  roofs,  others  with  roofing 
of  split  board  or  pieces  of  slate  held  in  position 
with  great  stones.  Stones,  too,  hold  the  planking 
in  place  on  the  rope  and  cantilever  bridges. 
Then  there  are  those  places  where  the  crossing 
is  made  by  means  of  a  single  rope  which  hangs 
over  the  churning  waters.  In  one  or  two  locali¬ 
ties  some  outsider,  perhaps,  has  brought  in  a 
steel  rope  which  lends  a  greater  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  to  the  traveler  as  he  crosses. 

As  you  come,  after  the  sixth  day  on  the  trail, 
toward  Ti  Chi — its  old  name  was  Chao  Shang 


I’a  you  see  evidences  of  nature  in  one  of  its 
wild  'moments.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a 
tremendous  eartlupiake  here.  \Miole  villager 
were  swept  away.  Mountains  were  torn  asumler. 
Creat  fissures  in  the  earth  opened  up.  Mith  so 
few  amenities  for  the  traveler,  and  with  such 
an  abundance  of  wild  mountains,  the  harth 
Cod,  so  the  local  people  say,  made  some  little 
adjustments  and  obligingly  picked  up  some  of 
the  steep  places  and  threw  them  into  the  %alh\ 
floor,  with  the  result  that  two  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  lakes  you  could  wish  for  ha\c 
been  formed,  out  of  which  the  water  boils  in 
angry  cascades,  as  if  resenting  its  imprisonment, 
for  some  forty  li. 

If  future  earthquakes  do  not  undo  the  ble.ss- 
ings  of  this  most  recent  one,  the  site  will  be  a 
wonderful  one  for  power— and  would  also  make 
an  ideal  place  for  a  summer  resort,  where  the 
toilers  of  the  plains  could  disport  in  the  hot 
summer  months.  Tall  spruces  and  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  are  reflected  in  the  green  depths.  1  ish 
occasionally  jump  for  flies.  Ihe  old  boatman 
who  takes  the  rudder  tells  stories  of  wild  times 
of  adventure  in  other  days.  The  carriers  lean 
back  and  smoke  the  little  cigars  that  have 
become  so  popular  in  the  valley  since  the  rise  in 
price  of  the  imported  “tailor-made”  cigarette. 
It  is  a  pleasant  interlude  on  the  journey,  more 
especially  so  on  the  up-journey;  for  one  knows 
that  after  Taiping,  the  village  at  the  head  of  Uie 
lake,  the  valley  opens  out  a  little  and  the  going 
is  easy. 

The  boat  is  propelled  by  four  great  oars, 
which  the  carriers  laughingly  try  out,  until  four 
men  are  found  who  can  manage  them  properly. 
Yang,  the  boatman,  depends  on  a  small  boy  he 
has  adopted  as  a  son  to  collect  the  fares  and  to 
rate  the  amount  each  heavy  load  should  pay. 
The  lad  takes  his  position  with  some  serious¬ 
ness  and  overlooks  nothing.  Also  he  is  a  good 
psyehologist  in  dealing  with  the  more  difficidt 
of  his  customers— those  who  cannot  or  perhaps 
will  not  pay  the  required  amount. 

The  higher  up  the  trail  you  go,  the  more 
varied  are  the  flowering  shrubs  that  blossom  on 
the  way  to  delight  you.  Lilacs  predominate,  blue 
and  white.  Amongst  them  are  many  wild  goose¬ 
berry  and  apricot  bushes,  whieh  grow  more 
especially  round  the  ruins  of  the  walled  strong¬ 
holds  by  which  the  “Hans,”  or  Chinese,  main¬ 
tained  their  hold  over  this  country  since  early 
IMing  times.  It  is  interesting  that  today,  when 
China  is  facing  imperialist  Japan  with  such 
determination,  she  is  reaching  out  into  these 
districts,  not  with  forts  and  machine  guns,  but 
with  the  idea  of  liringing  together  the  various 


jHxil)los  by  helping  them  in  industry,  in  eduea- 
tion  and  health  and  in  the  i)ossession  t)f  more  of 
the  better  things  of  life.  The  iiulustrial  coopera¬ 
tive,  instead  of  the  ilesperately  maintained  fort, 
is  seen  toilay  to  be  the  better  way. 

Our  c'hief  claim  to  fame  on  the  way  up  was 
the  new-type  spinning  wheel  which  we  carried, 
around  which  wouhl  gather  grou])s  of  interested 
womenfolk.  Si)inning  in  this  locality  is  done  by 
the  oldest  known  method,  and  a  machine  which 
enabled  one  person  to  spin  two  catties  instead 
of  half  a  catty  in  one  day  was  certainly  some 
imjirovement.  Weavers  here,  we  found,  also  had 
the  oldest  methods  known.  Two  women  stood 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  with  the 
warp  around  their  waists,  and  passed  the  shuttle 
through  it  by  hand.  The  result  was  not  good,  a 
loosely  woven  article.  Some  of  these  i)eople 
arouml  Sungjian  are  already  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  both  the  improved  spinning 
wheel  and  the  improved  loom.  To  them  it  is  a 
real  advance  in  civilization,  and  their  teacher  is 
thrilled  to  be  able  to  impart  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  in  an  orphans’  industrial  class  in 
Kwanhsien.  He  was  a  lad  from  the  Sungpan 
Valley  whose  people  had  lost  all  in  the  earth¬ 
quake.  lie  had  drifted  to  Kwanhsien,  and  had 
been  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and 
taught  a  trade.  Filled  with  the  missionary  spirit, 
he  now  tries  to  impart  what  he  has  learned, 
and  the  audience  is  certainly  appreciative. 

With  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  yarn 
in  Szechwan,  an  excellent  substitute  in  the  form 
of  ramie  fiber,  bleached,  degummed  and  woven 
thick,  somewhat  like  a  grass-cloth  canvas,  is 
very  popular  among  the  carriers  in  the  valley, 
and  is  very  largely  worn  by  the  iMantze,  the 
tribal  people  who  occupy  the  region  around 
Mohsien  halfway  to  Sungpan.  We  passed 
among  these  people  on  the  way  up,  but  had 
little  opportunity  to  see  much  of  their  work, 
and  so  did  not  see  their  weaving.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  year  when  they  carried  down  lumber 
to  Mohsien  for  sale.  Both  women  and  men  were 
trotting  along  the  trails  with  almost  incredible 
loads  of  spruce  logs. 

Sungpan,  in  spite  of  its  wealth  of  material, 
is  almost  entirely  a  trading  post,  where  the 
Szechwan  Chinese,  the  Kansu  Mohammedan 
trader  and  the  Hsi  Fan,  or  Fantze — as  the  local 
Tibetans  are  called — are  the  producers  and  the 
buyers.  It  was  with  much  alacrity,  then,  that  I 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  out  into  the  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  preserves  of  one  of  the  fifty-two 
Tu  Kwan  who  control  the  two  hundred  thousand 
people  who  live  in  an  area  a  good  deal  bigger 
than  the  whole  of  Japan. 


riiese  Fantze  are  a  very  direct  people.  Any¬ 
thing  you  say  is  taken  to  be  exactly  what  you 
mean.  When  the  particular  J'u  Kwan  who  was 
to  be  my  host  oil'handedly  said  would  I  object 
to  going  out  with  him  the  next  time  he  came 
into  the  township  and  received  the  answer  that 
any  time  wouhl  be  suitable,  he  simi)ly  took  that 
as  a  final  statement  and  one  evening  at  dusk,  a 
few  days  later,  casually  called  with  a  couple  of 
retainers  and  another  Tu  Kwan  to  say  that  we 
were  ready  to  start. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it 
except  to  throw  my  blanket  over  the  saddle  and 
ride  off  with  them — and  it  was  a  wild  ride!  We 
crossed  ridges  and  valleys  down  which  rushed 
turbulent  mountain  streams  and  proceeded 
around  cliffs  on  what  seemed  to  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrow  track,  till  finally  I  simply  let  the 
reins  fall  and  the  horse  follow  those  I  could  hear 
but  not  see  through  the  inky  darkness  in  front. 
One  of  the  Tu  Kwan  had  bought  a  bottle  of 
white  wine,  a  potent  grain  spirit,  and  this 
passed  from  rider  to  rider,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  sheep  farmers  of  my  native 
New  Zealand  on  their  way  home  to  the  bush 
from  a  successful  “sale  day”  in  the  township. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  a  resting  place 
was  reached.  Many  dogs  barked,  and  retainers 
with  their  queues  coiled  on  the  back  of  their 
heads  opened  the  gate,  all  in  a  pleasant  bustle 
and  confusion,  while  we  dismounted.  We  passed 
through  the  ground  floor  where  the  animals 
lived,  to  the  great  living  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where  the  cooking  was  done  and  where  rows  of 
burnished  copper  and  brass  kettles  and  pots, 
shining  comfortably  through  the  smoke,  lined 
the  walls — on  up  to  the  top  floor  balcony  where 
a  bed  had  been  arranged. 

Morning  showed  the  valley  to  be  a  pleasant 
one,  its  sunny  sides  golden  with  the  ripening 
harvest  while  the  flats  on  its  floor  were  mainly 
pasture  and  the  darker  sides  forests  of  spruce. 
The  high  melodious  calls  of  the  harvesters  re¬ 
sounded  on  all  sides.  Sometimes  they  would  call 
in  unison — very  delightful  to  hear. 

From  the  exterior,  the  houses  looked  very 
much  like  those  one  sees  in  Swiss  mountain  val¬ 
leys.  On  the  balconies  were  pots  of  gay  asters 
and  tiger  lilies.  Under  the  projecting  eaves  were 
sawn-off  short  lengths  of  logs  which  were  hol¬ 
lowed  out  and  used  as  beehives.  .Vt  the  back  of 
the  house  might  be  a  grove  of  walnut  trees.  On 
some  stubble  a  retainer,  with  sword  slung  over 
his  loins,  was  leisurely  doing  the  autumn  plow¬ 
ing  with  two  hill  cattle  and  a  wooden-stake 
jflow  completely  innocent  of  iron  of  any  kind. 

Beside  each  of  the  houses  were  flagpoles  from 


which  (hillcrcd  pniyer  hugs,  uiid  from  the  hal- 
eony  of  the  'Pu  Kwaii’s  lioiise  came  the  smoke  of 
the  green  furze  Imriit  in  ritual  there  each  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  valley  a  string  of  waterwheels  from 
the  swift  stream  turned  large  painted  prayer 
wheels.  F])  the  valley  came  a  groui)  of  horsemen, 
who  soon  joined  ns  in  drinking  buttered  tea, 
which  wars  converted  to  tmmba,  the  staple  article 
of  diet,  when  the  last  third  of  the  bowl  had  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  raw  barley  meal  added  and  was 
mixed  up  into  a  paste. 

We  then  set  off  for  a  day’s  ride,  the  monot- 
ony— if  there  was  any — for  my  companions  be¬ 
ing  broken  by  impromptu  races  in  wdiich  two 
riders  would  ride  together  tow'ard  a  certain 
point,  suddenly  turn  when  they  got  there, 
shouting  catcalls,  and,  lashing  their  mounts, 
race  back  to  the  main  group. 

At  one  large  block  of  temples,  w^e  called  on 
a  Living  Buddha,  and  I  was  interested  to  see 
that  he  was  the  same  lad  we  had  passed  a  while 
back  playing  with  his  dog  in  the  woods  near  by. 
The  dog,  a  Pekinese,  now  reposed  demurely  in 
front  of  him,  while  he  sat  Buddha-like  on  his 
throne  in  approved  posture,  wdth  one  bare  arm 
out.  He,  it  appeared,  was  the  brother  of  the 
local  Tu  Kw^an. 

In  this  temple  w'ere  no  fewer  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  small  gilt  images,  which  had  been  brought 
all  the  way  from  Mongolia.  There  were  also 
lama  pilgrims  from  inner  Tibet  wdio  put  out 
their  tongues  to  you  in  welcome.  In  the  court¬ 
yard  of  another  Tu  Kwan,  there  w'as  a  seller  of 
ivory  wdiich  had  been  brought  from  India 
through  Tibet:  he  was  selling  the  larger  ivory 
beads  which  the  Tu  Kwan  like  to  wear  around 
their  necks.  Many  of  the  great  woolen  capes  the 
local  Hsi  Fan  wear— “pofu”  they  call  them— 
are  made  in  Tibet  or  on  the  Indian  border.  One, 

I  noted,  worn  by  a  certain  chieftain,  had  a  lining 
of  yellow  Indian  silk.  But  the  most  curious  thing 
I  saw  was  in  the  town  home  of  a  certain  Living 
Buddha  in  Sungpan.  It  was  a  brightly  colored 
tin,  of  the  flat,  biscuit-tin  type,  which  had  been 
made  in  France,  exported  from  Novelda,  Spain, 
to  Bombay,  in  India,  wdience  it  had  gone  to 
Tibet  and  then  had  come  right  over  to  Sungpan, 
in  the  backwoods  of  Szechw^an. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  all  the  customs  that 
I  had  read  about  in  books  on  Tibet  so  prevalent. 
Men  nrinate  sqnatting  on  the  ground.  When 
they  meet  their  female  relatives,  they  greet 
them  with  a  smacking  kiss  that  would  give 
Hollywood  points.  All  the  LIsi  Fan  carry  arms— 
an  essential  in  country  w'here  wild  animals 
abound.  They  fix  a  pair  of  prongs  to  even  the 
most  modern  rifle,  so  as  to  provide  support 


w'hen  they  shoot  frcjm  their  favcjrite  sitting 
po.sition. 

The  Church  is  all-powerful,  almost.  Ue  were 
fortunate  to  have  the  cooperation  (ff  the  en¬ 
lightened  Lin  Pu  Living  Buddha,  who  came  to 
the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives’  office  and 
assisted  with  translation  and  with  adviee.  He  is 
one  who  is  anxious  to  see  industry  sjiread  and 
very  anxious  to  see  that  his  people  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  service  to  them  and  enable 
them  to  keejj  pace  with  the  times.  Indeed,  the 
cry  for  modern  things  is  a  growing  one  in  all  the 
Hsi  Fan  country,  I  realized,  “ff/a  Mane  I  adme 
Otn’  does  not  satisfy  in  quite  the  same  way  as  it 
did.  When  the  people  see  gold  rushes  like  that 
going  on  at  present  in  a  valley  they  have  re¬ 
garded  as  of  no  value,  and  wLen  they  know  that 
gold  means  the  power  to  acquire  so  many  of  the 
things  which  they  crave,  their  attitude  toward 
robbing  the  earth  of  this  metal  will  change.  ^ 

The  Hsi  Fan  are  men  of  many  types.  1  u 
Kai,  who  was  quite  a  Chinese  scholar,  might 
have  been  a  IMaori  in  my  native  New  Zealand 
as  far  as  appearances  went.  San  Za,  a  in  Kwan 
of  some  influence,  could  have  walked  into  any 
IMexican  towm  and  passed  as  one  of  the  crowd, 
with  his  hawked  nose  and  devil-may-care  man¬ 
ner.  “San  Za,  w'here  is  that  dollar  you  owe  me?’’ 
a  retainer  of  Obu  Tu  Kw’an  wdth  w’hom  we  were 
traveling  jokingly  shouted.  It  w’as  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  San  Za  got  off  his  horse  as  w^e  rode 
past,  peering  up  under  the  felt  hat  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  the  gold  in  his  teeth  glittering  in  a 
wdcked  smile  as  he  pulled  out  his  pocketbook 
and  thrust  his  fingers  into  each  pouch  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
available.  When  I  left  the  valley,  San  Za  ac¬ 
companied  me  on  the  first  stage  and,  at  parting, 
gave  me,  covered  wdth  the  usual  ceremonial 
scarf,  a  bit  of  fnr  for  my  “best  girl.’’ 

Although  Sungpan  is  a  wool  center,  the  wool 
comes  largely  from  the  country  still  farther  to 
the  W’est.  The  Hsi  Fan  locally  have  rather  lost 
the  art  of  caring  for  sheep,  and  keep  to  the  long¬ 
horned  cattle.  It  w’onld  seem  that  there  are 
great  chances  here  for  a  sheep  that  would  stand 
up  to  local  conditions — perhaps  a  Romney 
Marsh  cross.  Excellent  feed  is  available  in  the 
Slimmer,  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  flat  ground, 
in  which  crops  could  be  growm  for  winter  feeding. 

Amongst  the  Hsi  Fan  the  old  silver  dollars 
are  still  used,  though  most  trade  seems  to  be 
done  by  barter.  I  bring  you  so  many  potatoes; 
you  give  me  so  much  wheat  or  barley-meal  and 
so  on.  There  is  much  time  which  cannot  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  long  winter  months; 
for  the  highlands  are  really  cold.  Heating  is 


done  with  firewood;  no  attempt  is  made  to  use 
the  plentiful  supply  of  coal  available.  Hides  are 
sent  down  to  the  plains  to  be  tanned,  since  old 
secrets  of  tanning  and  dyeing  have  been  lost. 
There  is  room  for  industry,  especially  in  the 
cooperative  form,  for  it  should  be  of  considerable 
value  to  these  people  to  be  organized  together 
for  so  definite  a  purpose.  They  are  intensely 
loyal  to  the  central  government  of  China,  and 
state  freely  that,  when  the  government  wants 
their  sturdy  menfolk  for  soldiers  to  fight  the 
Japanese,  they  are  more  than  ready  to  send  them 


along.  They  would  like  to  be  related  to  the  na¬ 
tional  effort  for  reconstruction,  and  the  Chinese 
Industrial  Cooperatives  can  offer  them  the 
chance  to  be  just  that.  C.I.C.  has  the  technique, 
and  hopes  soon  to  have  the  ability  to  train  many 
of  these  people  so  that  they  will  be  equipped  to 
live  a  more  creative  life,  and  more  fully  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  activities  that  will  make  the  China 
to  which  they  are  so  proud  to  belong  a  still  greater 
and  more  effective  portion  of  our  world.  To  re¬ 
late  the  lonely  individual  or  lonely  group  to  a 
greater  group  has  been  recognized  assound  policy. 


TALE  OF  A  SPINNING  WHEEL 

By  LEWIS  S.  C.  SMYTHE 


When  I  arrived  in  Chengtu  in  October,  1938, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  for  spinning  stock¬ 
ing  yarn,  the  local  women  used  a  simple  whorl 
very  similar  to  that  used  in  ancient  Egypt.  They 
had  also  simple  spinning  wheels  turned  by  the 
right  hand  while  wool  was  fed  to  the  spindle 
point  by  the  left  hand.  In  the  same  district  I 
found  the  felt  makers  using  the  same  techniques 
which  had  been  observed  and  described  by  Sir 
Alexander  Hosie  in  IQOI. 

After  considerable  investigation  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  the  best  im¬ 
proved  small-scale  spinning  equipment  from 
England,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  December, 
1938,  that  probably  the  best  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  in  local  spinning  would  be  the  introduction 
of  a  simple  foot-treadle  spinning  wheel  made  in 
Shanghai  which  I  had  seen  at  the  National 
Handicraft  Exhibit  in  Nanking  in  May,  1937.  It 
was  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  American  spinning 
wheel.  I  at  once  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Shanghai 
asking  him  to  find  one,  buy  it,  take  photographs 
of  it,  make  construction  drawings  and  send  them 
to  Chengtu. 

In  January  I  was  called  to  Chungking  to  help 
work  out  a  plan  of  making  army  blankets  by 
simple  hand  methods.  Upon  arrival  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  IMiss  Yu  Ching-t‘ang  of  the  Women’s 
New  Life  Movement.  I  told  her  that  the  first 
problem  was  spinning  and  asked  her  wdrat 
method  they  were  using  at  their  experimental 
center  near  Chungking.  She  said,  a  new  wheel, 
and  the  man  who  made  it  was  in  Chungking. 
She  telephoned  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
arrived.  From  pictures  I  instantly  recognized  his 


wheel  to  be  the  one  I  sought.  But  this  Mr.  Sih 
Ming-chien  had  simplified  it  from  the  spinning 
wheel  I  saw  in  Nanking,  by  mounting  the  spindle 
directly  over  the  treadle  wheel.  He  was  making 
his  wheels  for  ten  Chinese  dollars  apiece,  and  he 
promised  to  send  one  to  Chengtu. 

The  model  wheel  arrived  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  just  as  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives 
were  arranging  to  open  a  center  in  the  Chengtu 
area.  Since  they  did  not  have  a  machine  shop 
organized,  they  turned  the  new  wheel  over  to  a 
local  loom  builder  who  said  he  could  duplicate 
it.  I  recommended  that  he  drop  the  fancy  wood 
turning  taken  over  from  the  American  wheel. 
He  could  get  the  aluminum  fork  (technically 
called  “flyer”)  made,  but  the  mechanics  in¬ 
terested  in  starting  a  machine  coop  agreed  to 
make  it  themselves  and  did  so  in  a  day  or  two. 
However,  the  new  wheel  would  not  spin  the 
kind  of  yarn  we  wanted  for  blankets. 

Our  experienced  wool  spinners  and  w'eavers 
did  not  arrive  from  Nanking  until  the  middle  of 
March.  Their  skillful  tests  soon  showed  that  the 
difference  in  speed  between  the  “flyer”  and  the 
bobbin  had  to  be  increased.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Chang  Hung-chi  had  arrived  to  serve  as  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives  in 
the  Chengtu  district,  and  the  machine  coop  had 
been  organized.  Mr.  Chang  immediately  stream¬ 
lined  the  new  wheel,  thereby  making  it  much 
more  sturdy  than  the  American  colonial  model. 
An  iron  plate  with  a  square  hole  on  a  square 
shaft  replaced  the  nail  driven  in  beside  the  shaft; 
in  the  drive  wheel  a  better  iron  connecting  rod 
and  a  stronger  and  more  easily  worked  pedal 


Spinners  are  fast  being 
trained  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  program  of  the 
Chinese  Industrial  Coopera¬ 
tives,  which  have  under¬ 
taken  to  produce  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  blankets.  At 
Chengtu,  fifty  young  men 
(right)  from  as  many  weav¬ 
ing  cooperatives  were  trained 
as  supervisors.  Farm  women 
(below)  are  trained  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  wheels  providing 
they  in  turn  will  teach  others 


The  spinning  wheel  adopted  by  cooper¬ 
atives  in  the  Chengtu  area  is  the  result 
of  experiment  and,  though  simple,  will 
produce  four  times  as  much  as  the  type 
commonly  used  in  West  China.  The 
wheels  are  carefully  built — each  is 
trued  when  finished  (below) — by  ma¬ 
chine  cooperatives  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
thirty  American  cents  each.  The  spin¬ 
ning  forks  for  the  wheels  are  made 
(below,  left)  of  scrap  aluminum  salvaged 
in  part  from  fallen  Japanese  bombers 


were  added.  Then  women  were  called  in  to  try 
the  improved  wheel. 

They  liked  it.  INIeanwhile  the  loom  builder 
had  continued  to  copy  the  model  spinning 
wheel,  and  he  has  sold  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  unimproved  wdieels  for  ten  Chinese  dollars 
each.  The  machine  cooperative  had  started  mass 
production  of  the  improved  model  at  N.C. 
(national  currency)  $6.00  and  later  reduced  it 
to  $5.65  per  wheel,  less  than  U.S.  $0.30  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange.  Two  model  wheels 
were  sent  to  the  northwestern  headquarters  of 
the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives  for  dupli¬ 
cation  in  that  part  of  the  country;  five  were 
sent  to  the  cooperative  exhibit  held  in  May  in 
Chungking,  fifty  were  sent  on  order  to  a  C.I.C. 
depot  some  forty  miles  west  of  Chengtu.  Now 
this  latter  place  makes  its  own  wheels.  Rewi 
Alley  has  taken  one  of  the  wheels  and  an  orphan 
boy  adept  in  its  use  to  Sungpan,  ten  days’ 
journey  farther  inland,  to  start  training  Tibetan 
tribespeople  in  spinning.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  local  machine  coop  is  turning  out  fifty 
spinning  wheels  per  day,  but  this  will  soon  be  in¬ 
creased  to  one  hundred  per  day. 

In  the  meantime,  C.I.C.  had  undertaken  to 
make  four  hundred  thousand  army  blankets  for 
this  winter,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
which  were  to  be  made  in  western  Szechwan. 
To  make  these  blankets  we  required  seventy-five 
hundred  spinning  wheels  and  also  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  old-style,  narrow,  jerk-cord 
hand  looms. 

The  local  women  soon  learned  that  with  the 
new  wheel  it  was  easier  to  produce  an  even  yarn; 
greater  production  could  be  secured;  and  for 
beginners  the  new  wheel  was  much  easier  to 
learn  to  operate.  Expert  woman  workers  can 
produce  two  catties  of  yarn  per  day.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  local  weaving  union  (“Federated 
Marketing  Coop”  in  the  United  States)  decided 
to  provide  its  forty-three  weaving  cooperatives 
with  the  new  type  of  wheel.  Women  living  with 
their  families  and  others  who  register  at  the 
union  office  will  be  supplied  with  the  wheels  on 
condition  that  they  spin  for  the  blanket  pro¬ 
gram.  They  will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
wheels  on  condition  that  each  one  trains  ten 
others.  Later,  some  of  these  women  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  spinning  coops.  Fifty  men  from 
the  weaving  coops  were  trained  also  and  are  to 
supervise  the  spinning  so  that  the  work  will  be 
kept  up  to  standard. 

The  aluminum  from  which  the  flyer  on  each 
wheel  is  made  comes  from  scrap.  AVith  the 
Chinese  air  force  continuing  to  improve,  more 
Japanese  bombers  will  provide  more  aluminum 


for  spinning  forks!  So  the  modern  Isaiah  might 
say  “from  bombers  to  spinning  forks.” 

But  the  women  who  spin  and  the  men  who 
weave  are  scattered  in  countless  villages  beyond 
the  attack  of  Japanese  bombers.  The  machine 
coop  that  makes  the  new  wheels  is  far  out  in  the 
country  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  carpenters  and 
machinists  who  turn  the  i)ile  of  logs  and  scrap 
iron,  delivered  by  boat,  into  humming  spinning 
wheels  have  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine.  1  he 
strong  brown  backs  of  the  saw-yers  sw’ing  to  the 
tune  of  “We’ll  beat  the  Japs  yet,  we’ll  beat  the 
Japs  yet.”  For  C.I.C.  has  taught  them  a  new 
way  in  which  they  can  use  their  skill  and  strength 
to  help  save  their  fellow  countrymen. 

But  some  keen  observer  will  say,  “That  is  all 
right  for  war  time,  but  how  are  these  coops 
going  to  compete  after  the  war.^”  Certain  w’ool 
experts  abroad  are  advocating  the  introduction 
of  central  power-driven  carding  machines  to 
supply  the  carded  wool  to  spinning  coops.  But  a 
private  local  wool  manufacturer  came  in  one  day 
elated  over  the  fact  that  his  spinners  can  produce 
better  yarn  with  this  new  wdieel  w  ithout  carding 
than  they  could  on  the  old  wheels  with  wool 
carded  by  his  small  imported  German  carding 
machine.  However,  in  order  that  the  coops  may 
have  every  opportunity  to  compete  after  the 
war,  we  are  w'orking  on  local  reproduction  of  the 
best  small-scale  carding  and  spinning  equipment 
made  in  England— wdth  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  manufacturers. 

In  January,  1939,  Mr.  H.  Y.  Moh  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Production  Promotion 
Commission  gave  a  grant  to  the  Lhiiversity  of 
Nanking  in  Chengtu  to  reproduce  locally  the 
kind  of  carding  and  spinning  equipment  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  university  in  Nanking  and  by  Mr. 
Sam  Dean  in  Peiping  during  the  past  six  years 
of  experimentation.  This  outfit  should  be  ready 
by  the  beginning  of  1940.  A  committee  for  the 
promotion  of  small-scale  sinnning  and  weaving 
industry  in  Chungking,  headed  by  Dr.  AYong 
Wen-hao,  has  also  asked  the  University  of  Nan¬ 
king  to  duplicate  small-scale  carding  and  spin¬ 
ning  equipment  made  in  England  and  to 
introduce  improved  weaving  and  finishing  equip¬ 
ment.  The  necessary  model  set  for  this  project 
has  been  purchased  in  England  by  the  Chinese 
Relief  Association  in  London  at  the  request  of 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  new  finishing 
equipment  wall  be  used  for  the  blankets  this  fall, 
and  the  work  of  duplicating  the  English  carding 
and  spinning  set  should  be  near  completion  by 
another  year.  Then  AAYst  China  spinning  and 
weaving  coops  can  make  good  w'oolen  suitings 
and  blankets  for  the  local  market. 
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To  Get  America  Out  of  War 

The  universal  longing  for  peace  has  been  expressed  for 
milhons  of  Americans  in  the  slogan :  “Keep  America  Out  of 
War.”  To  many  who  are  sensitive  to  issues  in  the  Far 
East,  a  slogan  at  least  as  pertinent  is  “Get  America  Out  of 
War  in  China.”  For  more  than  two  and  one  half  years  the 
United  States  has  been  the  chief  economic  ally  of  the 
Japanese  military  in  their  war  on  the  Chinese  people. 
America  is  deeply  involved  in  the  suffering  and  devasta¬ 
tion  in  Asia  through  the  sale  of  essential  war  supplies  to 
Japan.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Trustee  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union,  has  recently  made  an  apt  quotation  from  Thucy¬ 
dides,  the  Greek  historian.  Thucydides  reported  the  Cor¬ 
inthian  delegates  to  the  conference  at  Sparta  as  saying,  in 
432  B.C. :  “The  true  author  of  the  subjugation  of  a  people 
is  not  so  much  the  immediate  agent  as  the  power  which 
permits  it,  having  the  means  to  prevent  it.”  America  is  not 
only  such  a  power;  indeed,  we  are  the  chief  accomplice  in 
the  crime. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Protestant  pastors  throughout  the  nation,  urging  them  to 
consider  earnestly  the  need  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  war  materials  to  Japan.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Albany  and 
president  of  the  World  Alliance;  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick, 
president  of  the  Federal  Coimcil  of  Churches;  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor  of  the  Riverside  Church;  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  chairman  of  the  World  Committee  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  former  president  of  the 
Federal  Council;  and  Canon  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  of  the 
National  Cathedral  of  Washington.  The  letter  said,  in 
part: 

With  our  aid  over  two  million  lives  have  been  de- 
destroyed  in  the  conflict;  between  5,000,000  and 
10,000,000  other  lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
war  and  over  60,000,000  people  have  been  rendered 
homeless  and  destitute.  A  great  and  peaceful  nation, 
progressing  rapidly  toward  unity,  strength  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  and  is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  .  .  .  The  folder  that  accom¬ 
panied  this  letter  states : 

Many  Congressional  leaders  have  vigorously  de- 
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nounced  Japan’s  course  in  China,  and  have  proposed 
that  an  embargo  on  war  materials  be  imposed  or  that 
the  President  be  empowered  to  impose  such  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  war  materials.  Far  more  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  said 
that  they  personally  favor  such  an  embargo,  but  are 
hesitant  to  vote  for  the  measure  because  they  fear  this 
would  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  their  constituents. 

The  crucial  hour  has  therefore  arrived  when  the 
American  people  must  make  the  decision  which  will 
profoundly  affect  the  future  of  China  and  Japan,  of 
Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia  and  even  of  our  own 
land. 

The  Church  Peace  Union,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
January  19,  adopted  the  following  resolution  unanimously: 
The  Church  Peace  Union  has  already  taken  action  dis¬ 
approving  of  the  sale  of  munitions  and  materials  of 
war,  both  primary  and  secondary,  to  aggressor  nations. 
The  Union  believes  that  this  principle  should  now  find 
application  in  relation  to  Japan,  and  in  any  new  trade 
treaty  to  be  made  with  Japan. 

Peace  Offensive 

The  commissioning  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles  to  conduct  conversations  in  Europe  and  to 
gather  information  on  prevailing  conditions  has  aroused 
much  speculation  here  as  well  as  abroad.  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  stated  that  the  conversations  would  be  “in  the  nature 
of  preliminary  inquiries  relating  to  a  sound  international 
economic  system  and  at  the  same  time  worldwide  reduction 
of  armaments.” 

It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  if  the  “peace  offensive" 
met  with  a  barrage  of  criticism.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
danger  of  failure,  the  danger  that  conversations  will  be  mis¬ 
used  for  purposes  of  an  unjust  peace,  the  danger  of  in¬ 
creased  involvement  in  the  war  in  Europe.  These  are  risks 
inherent  in  any  efforts  for  peace,  but  the  dangers  involved 
in  the  neglect  of  opportunities  to  build  some  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  more  lasting  peace  are  far  greater,  not  only  to 
Europe,  but  to  this  country.  Unless  there  is  persistent  and 
earnest  search  for  peace  throughout  the  months  ahead, 
there  will  be  little  chance  of  securing  a  better  settlement 
than  Brest-Litovsk  or  Versailles.  Certainly,  no  stone 
shotJd  be  left  unturned  to  organize  a  more  durable  peace. 


2 


On  January  15  the  members  of  the  National  Peace 
Conference  adopted  the  following  proposal: 

Resolved  that  the  members  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 
ference  urge  upon  the  President  immediate  and  con' 
tinuing  mediation  between  the  belligerents  in  cooper' 
ation  with  the  Pope,  with  the  heads  of  Sweden,  Nor' 
way,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Italy  and  other  neutrals.  It  especially  suggests  the 
immediate  request  to  the  belligerents  that  they  state 
their  peace  terms. 

Why  Increased  Armament? 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has  presented  a 
Navy  appropriation  bill  for  1941  totalling  $967,000,000. 
This  represents  a  cut  of  $112,000,000  from  the  original 
budget  estimate  recommended  by  the  Administration.  The 
revised  figure,  however,  is  still  $51,000,000  above  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  still  the  high' 
est  peacetime  budget  in  American  history.  And  the  Presi' 
dent  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  restore  the 
full  amount  of  his  budget  estimate. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  appropriation  and  the  argu' 
ments  presented  in  its  behalf  illustrate  the  need  for  a 
thorough'going  and  realistic  survey  of  defense  requirements. 
The  Committee  on  National  Defense  Policy  of  the  National 
Peace  Conference  has  recommended  the  immediate  ap' 
pointment  of  a  joint  Congressional  committee  to  examine 
the  adequacy  of  existing  military  and  naval  establishments 
in  relation  to  our  foreign  policy.  A  committee  of  investiga' 
tion  is  also  urged  in  Why  Increased  Armament? ,  the  state' 
ment  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduction  and  Limita' 
tion  of  Armament.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  January 
19,  the  Trustees  of  the  Church  Peace  Union  adopted  this 
Statement.  Copies  may  be  secured  from  this  office  (single 
copy,  5  cents). 

The  World  Alliance  in  Australia 

Since  its  organization  in  1938,  the  Australian  branch  of 
the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  Through 
the  Churches  has  been  developing  and  extending  its  in' 
fluence.  Its  executive  committee  is  headed  by  Dr.  C.  Irving 
Benson  of  Wesley  Church,  Melbourne,  and  the  secretary 
is  the  Rev.  J.  Shirley  Anderson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Anderson  writes  that  the  coming  of  war  has  of 
course  complicated  all  the  problems  of  life  in  Australia. 
The  executive  committee,  however,  is  planning  a  conference 
next  November  to  study  the  issues  of  today  as  they  affect 
the  church,  seeking  a  basis  for  enduring  peace.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  is  quoted  as  having  said  last  Sep' 
tember,  “The  church  has  an  immense  responsibility  in  time 
of  war,  the  responsibility  of  preparing,  all  the  time,  the 
real  foundations  on  which  peace  might  be  built.” 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  in  the  present  confusion 
in  international  relations  is  the  determination  of  Christian 
groups  that  have  worked  together  for  world  order  to  main' 
tain  an  unbroken  fellowship  and  collaboration  for  the  new 
world  that  some  day  must  come. 


Meetings  in  Mid- West 

Dr.  William  P.  Merrill,  Dr.  Max  Habicht  of  Switzer' 
land  and  New  York,  Dr.  Atkinson  and  other  members  of 
the  staff,  held  an  interesting  series  of  meetings  in  coopera' 
tion  with  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Churches  in  Milwau' 
kee,  Wisconsin  on  January  20-22.  The  central  theme  of  the 
conference  and  forum  meetings  was:  The  Churches  and 
the  International  Crisis. 

The  TemPoint  Program  for  Peace  (see  Suggested  Read- 
ing)  was  the  basis  for  stimulating  meetings  at  Ripon  Cob 
lege,  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  on  January  24-25.  Dr.  Habicht 
spoke  on  the  international  aspects  of  peace  problems  and 
Dr.  George  M.  Gibson,  of  Hyde  Park  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  national  aspects. 

Dr.  Habicht,  Dr.  Atkinson  and  three  members  of  the 
staff  met  with  ministers  and  religious  leaders  in  Cincinnati 
on  January  27  and  28.  On  Sunday  the  team  spoke  in 
various  pulpits  in  Greater  Cincinnati.  The  field  day  was 
planned  in  cooperation  with  the  Cincinnati  Council  of 
Churches. 

Institute  At  Rollins  College 

An  Institute  on  International  Relations,  arranged  by  the 
World  Alliance,  the  Church  Peace  Union  and  Rollins  Col¬ 
lege,  will  be  held  March  4  to  6  in  Winter  Park,  Florida. 
Part  of  the  proceedings  will  be  devoted  to  addresses  and 
discussion  based  on  the  program  of  the  World  Alliance  and 
the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace. 

Some  of  the  principal  speakers  will  be  His  Excellency, 
the  Hon.  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  Ambassador  from  China  to  the 
United  States,  Hon.  William  S.  Culbertson,  Dr.  Stephen 
P.  Duggan,  President  Hamilton  Holt,  Mr.  Stoyan  Pribiche- 
vich.  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell  and  Dr.  Hans  Simons. 

Study  Conference 

A  National  Study  Conference  on  the  Churches  and  the 
International  Situation  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Febru¬ 
ary  27-29,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Coimcil  of 
Churches  and  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference.  This 
meeting  with  which  the  World  Alliance  is  cooperating,  will 
bring  together  150-200  denominational  representatives  to 
counsel  together  on  international  problems  confronting  the 
churches.  The  program  will  be  organized  around  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seminars:  The  Local  Church  and  the  World  Crisis; 
Missions  and  the  World  Crisis;  Conscientious  Objectors  in 
War  Time;  The  Ecumenical  Movement  and  the  Peace  and 
War  Problem;  The  Churches  and  American  Policy;  Mercy 
and  Relief. 

William  I.  Hull  Memorial  Poster  Contest 

The  World  Alliance  announces  a  Poster  Contest  in 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  William  I.  Hull.  Professor 
Hull,  one  of  the  Alliance’s  most  devoted  members,  was 
always  vitally  interested  in  the  teaching  of  peace  through 
art.  Through  this  contest  his  influence  will  again  be  felt  as 
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Coming  Events 

Tan.  aa-Feb.  tj.  School  for  Mia- 
sion&ries,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan  31  Baptist  Convocation  on 
Nlission  of  the  Church  in  a 
Distressed  World  Newark,  N.  J. 
Feb  1  Baptist  Convocation  on 

Mission  of  the  Church  in  a 
Disused  World,  Worcester, 

Mass.  . 

Feb  I  Baptbt  Convocation  on 

Mission  of  the  Church  i"  » 
tressed  World,  Trenton,  N.  J.  _ 

Feb.  1.  Fourth  National  Social 

Hygiene  Day. 

Feb.  a.  Baptist  Convocation  on 

Mission  of  the  Church  lo  ® 
Distressed  World,  Springfield, 

Feb.  a.  Baptist  Convocation  on 

Mission  of  the  Church  in  n  D”" 
tressed  World,  Haddonfield, 

N.  J. 

Feb.  a.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Feb.  4.  Chicago  Sunday  Evening 
Club;  Paul  Scherer,  speaker. 

Feb.  4.  Ford  Hall  Forum,  Boston  ; 
Harry  Gideonse-T.  V.  Smith 
symposium. 

Feb.  4.  Sunday  Evening  Forum, 
First  (IJongregational  Church, 
Oak  Park,  III.;  Kirby  Page, 
speaker.  ^ 

Feb.  4.  Lutheran  Pre-Lent  Rally 
Sendee,  University  of  Chicago 
Chapel. 

Feb.  4-10.  Annual  Meeting, 

national  Council  of  Religious 
Education,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Feb.  5.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Feb.  5.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Richmond,  Va. 

Feb.  5.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

Feb.  5-7.  Iowa  Baptist  Pastors’ 
Convocation,  Des  Moines. 

Feb.  5-7.  Tennessee  Pastors’  In¬ 
stitute,  Nashville. 

Feb.  6.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Feb.  6.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Feb.  6.  Baptist  Convocation  on 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  a 
Distressed  World,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  6.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y.^ 

Feb.  6,  7.  Texas  Ministers  Fel¬ 
lowship,  San  Antonio. 

Feb.  7.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Feb.  7.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  7.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Feb.  8.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Feb.  8.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Feb.  9.  Rectorial  Addres^  Uni¬ 
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Mann. 
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ference,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  9-12.  American  Youth  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  II.  Missionaries*  Retreat, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
NY.  ^  . 

Feb.  II.  Chicago  Sunday  Evening 
Club;  sp^ial  Lincoln  program. 
Feb.  II.  Ford  Hall  Forum,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Jay  Allen,  speaker. 

Feb.  II.  Race  Relations  Sunday. 
Feb.  16-18,  Annual  Youth  Con¬ 
ference,  State  Council  of 
Churches,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19.  Installation  President  Mc- 
Giffert,  Pacific  School  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Feb.  20.  Pastoral  Conference  and 
Earl  Lectures,  Pacific  School  of 
Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Feb.  26,  27.  Catholic  Conference 
on  Industrial  Problems,  Buffalo, 


(Announcements  will  be  prin^d 
in  this  calendar  as  received,  but 
must  reach  the  editorial  office  at 
least  three  wwks  in  advance  of 
the  date  mentioned.) 
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EDITORIAL 


ONCE  MORE,  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  be  catching  up  with  an  initial  emo¬ 
tional  outburst.  Outraged  by  Russia’s  invasion  of 
Finland,  all  sorts  of  proposals  were  made  to  Congress  for 
aid  for  that  gallant  nation.  The  principal  bill,  sponsored 

by  Senator  Brown  of 
Congress  Ponders  Loans  Michigan,  calls  for  a 

To  Finland  $60,000,000  loan  from 

the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.  Congress,  however,  is  noticeably  cooling  down, 
undoubtedly  because  it  is  hearing  from  the  country.  Three 
factors  are  proving  especially  potent  in  influencing  public 
opinion.  First,  since  Congress  has  just  adopted  a  cash- 
and-carry  policy  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war,  there 
is  grave  reluctance  to  abandon  it  in  the  case  of  the  first 
war  to  break  out  after  its  adoption.  Second,  the  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  the  Finnish  war  will  soon  become  part 
of  a  general  European  war  makes  hosts  of  Americans  ap¬ 
prehensive  lest  intervention  in  Finland  prove  to  be  a  side- 
door  entrance  into  a  war  which  few  Americans  want  to 
get  into.  Third,  many  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  the 
United  States  should  be  expected  to  finance  Finland’s 
munitions  requirements  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  has 
an  estimated  five  billions  of  unused  credits  lying  idle  in 
this  country,  and  while  the  Allies  make  a  $340,000,000 
loan  to  an  uninvaded  Turkey.  There  is  no  opposition  to 
personal  gifts  by  American  citizens  to  Finland,  and  little 
to  supplying  food  and  medical  aid.  But  beyond  that 
American  opinion  is  not  prepared  to  go. 

Germans  Bring  ‘Jim  Crow’ 

Cars  to  Warsaw 

HOSE  pagan  nazis !  Their  latest  move  to  show  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  principles  of  Christian  civilization  is  to 
introduce  “Jim  Crow”  street  cars  into  helpless  Warsaw. 
According  to  the  W arschauer  ^eitung,  if  a  dispatch  to 
the  Rew  York  Times  is  to  be  believed,  Germans  will 
hereafter  ride  in  one  part  of  the  street  cars  in  the  former 
Polish  capital,  while  Poles  and  Jews  will  be  herded  by 
themselves.  Nazi  racial  theories  are,  of  course,  responsible 
for  this,  since  part  of  the  justification  for  the  German 


conquest  has  rested  on  the  allegation  that  Poles  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  inferior  race,  and  what  the  nazis  think  of  the 
Jews  needs  no  recounting.  But,  claims  the  Warsaw  paper, 
this  segregation  is  also  demanded  for  hygienic  reasons. 
The  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  among  these  in¬ 
ferior  people  makes  it  essential  that  pure-blooded  Ger¬ 
mans  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  them.  Hence, 
“Jim  Crow.”  What  claim  to  the  respect  of  decent  people, 
let  alone  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Christian  concept  of 
the  individual’s  worth,  can  a  nation  expect  which  resorts 
to  such  measures?  What  more  proof  is  needed  of  the  es¬ 
sentially  anti-Christian  nature  of  nazi  ideology?  ...  Or 
might  there  be  some  other  comment  made  by  American 
moralists  ? 

Some  British  Churchmen  Find 
Economic  Warfare  Odious 

HE  BISHOP  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  Barnes,  doubtless 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  minds  besides  his 
own  when,  in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  he  moved 
to  request  the  archbishop  to  “petition  the  government  so 
to  adjust  the  blockade  as  to  allow  the  free  importation 
of  foodstuffs  into  Germany  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
cept,  Tf  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.’  ”  This  is  only 
one  of  many  texts  that  present  exegetical  and  practical 
difficulties  in  time  of  war.  Dr.  Barnes  explained  that  he 
knew  some  foodstuffs  could  be  converted  into  munitions 
and  realized  that  these  must  be  kept  from  the  enemy  so 
far  as  possible,  but  he  thought  there  must  surely  be  some 
foods  that  could  not  be  used  thus,  and  to  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  the  starvation  of  the  enemy,  especially  women  and 
children,  is  a  horrible  thought.  The  archbishop  was  sympa¬ 
thetic  but  firmly  opposed  to  such  concessions,  and  that  on 
two  grounds :  first,  that  the  government  had  informed  him 
that  no  such  selective  blockade  was  practicable ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  Germany  had  made  her  choice  between  butter 
and  guns,  had  deliberately  accepted  a  lowered  standard 
of  living  as  the  price  of  preparation  for  war,  and  had  no 
one  to  blame  but  herself  if  by  precipitating  actual  war 
she  had  reduced  that  standard  still  lower.  Besides,  of¬ 
ficial  German  utterances  claim  that  the  nation  has  plenty 
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of  food.  Dr.  Barnes  withdrew  his  motion  with  the  gen¬ 
erous  comment  that  there  was  no  real  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  them  on  the  basic  moral  question.  Perhaps 
there  is  not.  But  the  attitudes  expressed  show  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  more  ready  to  accept  the 
proposition  recently  stated  in  a  famous  British  news-lftter, 
that  the  strategy  in  the  present  war  must  be :  first,  to  make 
the  war  as  painful  as  possible  for  the  enemy  population ; 
and  second,  to  hold  before  them  the  promise  of  a  peace 
under  conditions  more  desirable  than  the  sufferings  or 
the  possible  gains  of  war.  This  is  an  exact  restatement  of 
Sherman’s  thesis.  Nevertheless,  making  a  war  “painful” 
for  the  people  of  an  entire  nation,  women  and  children 
included,  is  a  grewsome  business  at  which  the  Christian 
conscience  may  weU  stand  aghast.  Perhaps  something  of 
this  sort  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  when 
he  lately  said  that,  while  this  is  a  “righteous  war”  from 
the  British  standpoint,  it  cannot  be  called  a  “holy  war.” 

German  Churches  Enjoy 
Relative  Quiet 

INCE  the  European  war  became  an  actual  fact,  less 
has  been  heard  of  the  tension  between  the  German 
churches  and  the  government  than  for  many  months,  or 
even  years,  preceding.  This  may  be  partly  because  of  a 
general  embargo  upon  news  from  Germany.  ( Corre¬ 
spondents  were  even  forbidden  to  send  out  weather  re¬ 
ports  concerning  a  recent  cold  snap  in  Berlin.)  But  it  is 
also  doubtless  due  in  still  larger  measure  to  the  turning  of 
the  church  toward  a  more  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  inner  life,  and  to  that  tendency  toward 
a  more  patriotic  attitude  which  always  prevails  in  churches 
as  in  all  other  organizations  when  a  nation  is  at  war.  So 
far  as  the  latter  tendency  exists,  it  seems  not  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  reaction  by  both  German  clergy  and  laity  against 
a  certain  type  of  “war  sermon”  which  is  normally  to  be 
expected  at  such  a  time  and  of  which  we  certainly  had 
plenty  during  the  World  War.  Sentences  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  printed  sermons  and  articles  in  church  pub¬ 
lications  indicate  that  many  pastors  and  laymen  refuse 
to  speak  the  language  of  Mars  even  in  martial  days: 
“Evangelical  faith  knows  no  crusades,  no  wars  for  the 
cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  “If  the  foundation  of 
the  cross  is  taken  away  from  us,  then  the  sermon  issues  in 
a  mere  faith  in  an  external  Providence.”  Reports  claim 
that  there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  practice  of  private  and 
family  devotions  and  in  the  meeting  of  neighborhood 
groups  for  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  The  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  of  laymen  in  these  services  is  particularly  stressed, 
a  fact  necessitated  by  the  absence  of  many  pastors  from 
their  fields  for  army  duty.  This  withdrawal  to  an  inner 
world  of  spirituality  and  the  identification  of  religion  with 
the  cultivation  of  a  “devotional  life”  is  not  a  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  which  confronts  religion  in  a 
warring  nation,  but  it  might  be  expected  at  least  to  ease 
the  tension  between  the  church  and  the  government.  But 
the  government,  it  seems,  is  not  quite  satisfied  by  the 
church’s  return  to  pietism.  It  wants  the  church  to  be  not 
merely  neutral  but  active  in  support  of  the  government’s 
policies.  Semi-official  attacks  have  been  made  on  many 
pastors  for  their  lukewarmness  toward  the  war.  That  also 


can  be  understood  by  those  of  us  who  have  memories  that 
go  back  twenty  years. 

How  Gandhi  Would 
Meet  the  War 

HERE  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  censorship 
which  blankets  India  in  the  fact  that,  to  get  an  au¬ 
thoritative  expression  of  Gandhi’s  views  on  the  war,  we 
have  to  rely  on  a  quotation  in  Asia  from  a  letter  by 
Richard  B.  Gregg  who  is  able  to  quote  a  single  page  tom 
from  an  issue  of  Gandhi’s  paper,  Harijan,  which  some¬ 
one  has  managed  to  smuggle  out  of  India  in  a  private 
letter.  In  this  article,  which  reaches  us  in  this  roundabout 
fashion,  Gandhi  answers  four  searching  questions  as  to 
his  relation  to  the  war.  The  most  important  (apart  from 
his  declaration  that  he  could  not  act  as  a  “self-appointed 
recruiting  sergeant”  in  this  war  as  he  did  in  the  last)  is  his 
answer  to  the  fourth:  What  is  your  concrete  plan  based 
on  non-violence  to  oppose  or  prevent  this  war?  “I  have 
no  ready-made  concrete  plan,”  Gandhi  answered.  “For 
me  too  this  is  a  new  field.  Only  I  have  no  choice  as  to 
the  means.  It  must  always  be  purely  non-violent,  whether 
I  am  closeted  with  the  members  of  the  working  committee 
or  with  the  viceroy.  Therefore  what  I  am  doing  is  itself 
part  of  the  concrete  plan.  More  will  be  revealed  to  me 
from  day  to  day,  as  all  my  plans  always  have  been.  .  .  . 
But  assuming  that  God  had  endowed  me  with  full  ptowers 
(which  he  never  does),  I  would  at  once  ask  the  English 
to  lay  down  arms,  free  all  their  vassals,  take  pride  in  being 
called  ‘Little  Englanders’  and  defy  all  the  totalitarians 
of  the  world  to  do  their  worst.  Englishmen  will  then  die 
unresistingly  and  go  down  in  history  as  heroes  of  non¬ 
violence.  I  would  further  invite  Indians  to  cooperate  with 
Englishmen  in  this  godly  martyrdom.  It  will  be  an  in¬ 
dissoluble  partnership  drawn  up  in  letters  of  the  blood  of 
their  own  bodies,  not  of  their  so-called  enemies.  But  I 
have  no  such  general  power.  Non-violence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth.  It  grows  imperceptibly  but  surely.  And 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  I  must  act  in 
obedience  to  ‘the  still  small  voice.’  ” 

Pope  Welcomes  President’s 
Collaboration  for  Peace 

N  REPLY  to  President  Roosevelt’s  Ghristmas  Eve  let¬ 
ter  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  appointment  of  My¬ 
ron  C.  Taylor  as  his  “personal  representative  with  the 
rank  of  ambassador,”  Pope  Pius  XII  has  sent  a  cordial 
and  appreciative  response.  He  welcomes  this  “exemplary 
act  of  fraternal  and  hearty  solidarity  between  the  New 
and  the  Old  World  in  defense  against  the  chilling  breath 
of  aggressive  and  deadly  godless  and  anti-Ghristian  tend¬ 
encies.  .  .  .”  Gonfessing  that  he  does  not  see  that  anything 
can  be  done  at  present  toward  bringing  jjeace,  he  stresses 
the  desire  for  peace  in  the  heart  of  the  common  man  in 
every  land  and  speaks  particularly  of  the  requisite  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  true  and  sound  peace 
‘Svhen  that  day  dawns  on  which  the  roar  of  battle  will 
lajjse  into  silence.”  Evidently  his  mind  is  directed  rather 
to  consideration  of  the  terms  on  which  peace  shall  be 
made  when  the  WcU'  is  over  than  to  ways  and  means  of 
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bringing  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  the  making 
of  such  a  peace,  “only  he  will  be  able  to  discern  the  path 
that  should  be  followed  who  unites  with  high  political 
power  a  clear  understanding  of  the  voice  of  humanity 
along  with  a  sincere  reverence  for  the  divine  precepts  of 
life  as  found  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.”  History  shows  only 
too  well  that  exhortations  about  the  establishment  of  the 
political  and  social  order  on  the  divine  precepts  of  Christ 
do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing  to  the  pope  who  utters 
them  and  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  For  him, 
there  is  only  one  supreme  interpreter  of  the  precepts  of 
Christ.  “As  vicar  on  earth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,”  he 
continues,  “from  the  first  days  of  our  pontificate  we  have 
dedicated  our  efforts  and  our  solicitude  to  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  peace,  and  afterward  of  reestablishing  it.” 
The  news  report  for  example  in  the  J\few  York  Times, 
says  that  “the  pope  put  a  stop  to  talk  that  Myron  C. 
Taylor  .  .  .  was  regarded  at  the  Vatican  as  a  fully  ac¬ 
credited  envoy.”  The  text  does  not  support  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  next  day  the  roster  of  diplomatic  representatives 
at  the  Vatican  was  published,  including  the  name  of  Mr. 
Taylor  separated  from  the  others  by  a  thin  line — for 
whatever  that  may  be  worth. 

Another  Document  on  America’s 
Relation  to  the  War 

A  TTENTION  is  called  to  the  declaration  of  thirty-two 
^  church  leaders  on  the  international  situation  which 
appears  on  page  152  of  this  issue.  Both  the  substance  of 
this  statement  and  the  list  of  distinguished  names  signed 
to  it  invite  respectful  consideration.  The  covering  letter 
which  accompanied  this  communication  expressed  the  idea 
that  “the  religious  press  in  general,  including  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century,  represent  other  convictions  than  those  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  document.”  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  religious  press  in  general,  including 
The  Christian  Century,  will  heartily  endorse  the  affirm¬ 
ative  portion  of  the  document,  withholding  approval  only 
from  the  second  paragraph  which  defines  the  position 
with  which  the  signers  place  their  own  in  contrast.  There 
are  few  if  any  among  those  who  “are  regarded  as  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  churches”  who  hold  that  “Christians  in  neu¬ 
tral  nations  should  not  discriminate  among  belligerents” 
or  who  “ignore  the  reality  of  relative  but  important  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  contending  parties.”  If  there  has 
been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  Christian  leaders 
or  religious  editors  to  “equate  what  the  soviet  republics  are 
doing  in  Finland  and  what  the  Finns  are  doing  to  defend 
their  liberties,”  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  The  condemna¬ 
tion  for  those  who  see  in  the  war  a  “clash  of  rival  im¬ 
perialisms”  is  largely  verbal,  as  this  document  recognizes 
that  “in  the  present  conflicts  all  nations  are  moved  largely 
by  national  self-interest” — which  is  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  different  language.  That  the  outcome  of  the  present 
wars  is  important,  that  victories  for  the  autocratic  and 
aggressive  powers  would  entail  deplorable  consequences 
for  human  welfare,  liberty,  civilization  and  religion 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  Christians  must  recognize 
the  moral  distinction  between  regimes  that  make  for  peace 
and  freedom  and  those  that  make  for  violence  and 
tyranny,  even  when  national  self-interests  are  also  involved 


in  the  struggle,  are  affirmations  with  which  there  is  and 
ought  to  be  general  agreement.  Certainly  those  truths 
have  received  reiterated  emphasis  in  these  columns.  If  the 
framers  and  signers  of  this  statement  have  in  mind  some¬ 
thing  that  goes  beyond  this — some  specific  national  policy 
of  participation  in  the  armed  struggles  now  in  progress, 
or  some  governmental  avowal  of  adherence  to  one  side — 
the  purpose  should  be  clearly  defined. 

Teamsters’  Leader  Calls 
For  Labor  Unity 

ANIEL  J.  TOBIN  is  not  likely  to  increase  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  other  leaders  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  by  his 
call  for  a  rank-and-file  revolt  to  force  peace  between  the 
federation  and  the  C.I.O.  But  the  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  has  told  the  un¬ 
varnished  truth  about  the  situation  inside  organized  labor, 
and  his  justified  prophecies  as  to  the  effect  which  this 
situation  will  eventually  have  on  labor  legislation  will 
register  with  thoughtful  members  of  local  unions.  Mr. 
Tobin’s  attack  on  the  present  policies  of  his  fellow  labor 
leaders  is  published  as  an  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Teamsters’  Monthly  Journal.  He  argues  that  the  Wag¬ 
ner  labor  act — “the  greatest  piece  of  progressive,  liberal 
legislation  ever  enacted  in  behalf  of  labor” — is  in  grave 
danger,  largely  because  of  complaints  made  against  it  by 
the  A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  these 
complaints,  he  charges,  have  grown  directly  out  of  dis¬ 
putes  connected  with  the  split  between  the  two  labor 
bodies.  Unless  the  two  get  together,  reactionary  forces 
will  use  these  labor  complaints  as  justification  to  eviscerate 
the  act  as  soon  as  the  coming  election  is  over.  “You  ask 
me  what’s  the  answer,”  Mr.  Tobin  writes,  “and  I  say  the 
answer  is  that  the  rank  and  file  everywhere  rise  up  and  de¬ 
mand,  by  public  expressions,  mass  meetings  and  by  reso¬ 
lutions  and  declarations,  that  the  committees  representing 
both  sides  get  together  and  settle  this  trouble  one  way  or 
another.  Neither  side  has  to  sacrifice  very  much  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  settlement.  Less  than  one  dozen  men  on 
both  sides  are  responsible  for  the  division  of  8,000,000 
workers.  Let  the  workers  ask  themselves  why  8,000,000 
organized  workers  allow  a  few  men  to  keep  them  separated 
in  two  or  three  rival  organizations.”  Will  the  workers  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Tobin’s  advice?  It  is  not  likely.  Labor  leader¬ 
ship  has  a  way  of  instilling  deep  fear  in  those  who  toy  with 
the  idea  of  rank-and-file  movements. 

New  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Diocese 

OTRE  DAME  University  may  be  best  known  to 
many  millions  as  the  home  of  a  great  football  team, 
commonly  known  as  “the  Irish”  though  Polish  names  not 
infrequently  prevail.  It  is  all  of  that,  but  more.  It  is  a 
great  institution  of  learning  and  it  always  has  an  able 
educator  at  its  head.  It  was  therefore  doubly  significant 
when  the  president  of  Notre  Dame,  Rev.  John  F.  O’Hara, 
was  recently  consecrated  as  Titular  Bishop  of  Milasa  and 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  “Army  and  Navy  Diocese.”  The 
latter  part  of  that  new  dignity  is  the  important  part.  It 
is  a  reminder  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  taking 
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seriously  the  duty  of  ministering  spiritually  to  the  men  in 
both  branches  of  the  armed  service,  has  constituted  them 
a  diocese  and  given  them  a  bishop.  That  is  a  praiseworthy 
example  upon  which  Protestants  might  profitably  reflect. 
The  Christian  Century  has  taken  the  ground  that  care 
for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  men  in  the  army  and 
navy  is  a  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  the  churches, 
not  upon  the  government.  It  has  said  that  the  existence 
of  a  military  chaplaincy  with  “rank,  pay  and  allowances” 
bestowed  by  the  government  and  owing  obedience  to  its 
superior  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  constitutes  an  odious 
and  objectionable  alliance  of  church  and  state.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  not  to  do  away  with  the  chaplaincy,  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  chaplains  are  urgently  needed,  but  to  demilitarize 
it.  Now  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  done  that,  and 
probably  they  would  be  the  last  to  consent  to  have  their 
chaplains  taken  off  the  federal  payroll  and  deprived  of 
the  rank  and  status  of  officers.  They  are  not  specially 
sensitive  about  alliances  of  church  and  state.  But  they 
see  clearly  that,  whatever  may  be  the  allegiance  of  the 
chaplains  to  their  superior  military  and  naval  officers, 
they  have  also  another  allegiance.  The  Roman  Catholic 
way  of  expressing  that  is  to  put  a  bishop  over  them.  This 
bishop  is  a  member  of  the  hierarchy,  a  civilian,  not  an 
army  or  navy  man.  He  represents  the  church’s  investment 
of  influence,  spiritual  leadership  and  cash  in  religious  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Perhaps  that  does  not  go 
very  far  toward  realizing  the  ideal  of  an  independent,  non¬ 
military  chaplaincy,  but  it  goes  a  long  way  farther  than 
any  Protestant  body  has  yet  gone. 


Coughlin  and  the  Christian 
Front 

EVENTEEN  young  men,  members  of  the  so-called 
“Christian  Front,”  are  under  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  violence.  They  had,  it  is  alleged,  ac¬ 
cumulated  arms,  ammunition  and  explosives  and  were 
prepared  to  seize  key  industries,  utilities  and  public  build¬ 
ings  and,  intimidating  all  who  offered  resistance  by  a  few 
well  placed  bombs,  make  themselves  and  their  orpnization 
the  masters  of  the  country.  It  sounds  fantastic,  and  of 
course  it  is  fantastic.  The  New  Republic  cleverly  and  aptly 
rails  it  “the  Brooklyn  beer  hall  putsch.”  Hitler’s  first  bid 
for  power  was  fantastic  too,  at  the  time.  The  fact  that 
the  feeble  and  fanatical  band  of  Munich  fascists  were  the 
advance  guard  of  a  nazi  horde  that  was  to  dominate  Ger¬ 
many  and  threaten  the  world  does  not  prove  that  every 
strong-arm  squad  with  a  slogan  can  develop  into  a  con¬ 
quering  army. 

The  seventeen  Christian  Fronters  whose  rash  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
were  never  really  very  dangerous.  Since  the  G-men  stopped 
them  without  a  struggle,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
would  have  had  much  of  a  chance  against  the  army  and 
navy.  They  might  have  done  considerable  damage  and 
destroyed  several  lives.  There  was  danger  of  a  serious 
breach  of  the  peace,  but  no  danger  of  the  overthrow  of 


the  government.  If  the  facts  are  as  they  now  appear  to 
be  and  if  the  charges  are  sustained  in  court,  the  would-be 
revolutionaries  should  receive  punishment  sufficient  to  re¬ 
strain  them  and  warn  others,  but  the  F.B.I.  will  be  well 
advised  if  it  does  not  devote  too  large  a  share  of  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  following  up  this  lead.  If  there  are  trails  leading 
to  the  lairs  of  other  bands  of  bombers  or  to  other  caches 
of  munitions  in  readiness  for  a  coup,  of  course  they  should 
be  smoked  out.  These  little  squa^  of  amateur  terrorists 
are  by  no  means  negligible.  They  should  be  calmly  but 
firmly  picked  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  deposited 
in  a  cool  safe  place. 

But  these  direct-action  boys  are  only  the  lunatic  fringe 
of  a  much  larger  company  which,  under  pretense  of  op¬ 
posing  communism,  promoting  “Americanism”  and  up¬ 
holding  Christianity,  are  systematically  sabotaging  both 
Christianity  and  Americanism  by  encouraging  violence 
and  hatred  and  by  attacks  upon  the  civil  rights  of  citizens. 
To  some  extent  they  are  also  the  dupes  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement — of  the  “Christian  Front,”  to  be  specific 
who  have  preached  violence  violently  and  hatred  ven¬ 
omously,  who  have  urged  the  organization  of  companies 
of  armed  and  drilled  men  ready  to  act  when  the  hour 
strikes,  and  who  now  scuttle  to  cover  and  disavow  respon¬ 
sibility  when  one  of  their  little  bands  is  caught  with  weap¬ 
ons  in  its  hands. 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  quite  definitely  to  Father 
Charles  E.  Coughlin.  Promptly  after  the  arrest  of  the 
seventeen  alleged  conspirators  of  the  “Christian  Front” 
and  of  John  Cassidy,  its  head,  Coughlin  hastened  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  had  no  connection  with  the  movement,  that 
he  did  not  approve  it,  that  he  “roundly  disavowed”  it. 
He  admits  that  he  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Front,  but  not  this  Christian  Front. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  one  might  desire  to  see  a  Chris¬ 
tian  front  arise  in  America,  as  most  earnest  Christians 
certainly  do,  without  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Cassidy’s  kind 
of  “Christian  Front”  undertake  the  task  of  regulating  the 
country  by  the  irresponsible  use  of  violence.  But  can 
Coughlin  claim  the  benefit  of  that  distinction?  He  caniiot. 
He  has  been  hand-in-glove  with  Cassidy  s  Christian 
Front”  since  its  organization.  He  has  drummed  up  its 
membership  through  the  columns  of  his  Social  Justice. 
No  longer  ago  than  last  July  he  headlined  the  news  ffiat 
“Christian  Front  Carries  the  Fight  into  More  States.”  In 
the  same  month  Philadelphia  papers  carried  reports  of  a 
rally  in  that  city  which  Coughlin  addressed  for  an  hour 
(by  wire)  urging  adherence  to  the  Christian  Front,  while 
at  the  same  time  an  overflow  meeting  was  addressed  by 
John  Cassidy,  “head  of  the  Christian  Front  in  America.” 

Cassidy’s  “Christian  Front”  furnished  the  storm  troop¬ 
ers  for  Coughlin’s  campaign  for  street  sales  of  Social  Jus¬ 
tice  in  New  York  last  year— a  campaign  which  included 
insults  to  Jews,  physical  attacks  upon  them  and  the  en¬ 
listment  of  police  support  for  a  program  of  shocking  vio¬ 
lence.  (For  details,  see  the  article  by  Alson  Smith  in 
The  Christian  Century  for  August  12,  I939-)  Coughlin 
did  not  disavow  this  Christian  Front  then.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  Jesuit  weekly,  America,  declared  that  whoever 
attacks  Father  Coughlin  attacks  the  Catholic  Church— 
but  few  Catholics  and  fewer  Protestants  ever  believed  that. 
Coughlin’s  Social  Justice  for  July  31,  I939>  reported 
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with  enthusiasm  the  emergence  of  “a  highly  organized  and 
militant  Christian  Front  .  .  .  taking  concrete  form  in  the 
eastern  states,”  which  “is  marching  forward  to  a  predicted 
membership  of  five  millions  in  1940  .  .  .  organized  along 
militant  lines  .  .  .  spreading  from  Greater  New  York  into 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  other  eastern  centers.  .  .  .  Inva¬ 
sion  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  other 
key  cities  of  the  middle  west  will  beg^n  in  August.  .  .  . 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  F.  Cassidy  of  Brooklyn 
there  are  now.  ...”  As  late  as  its  issue  of  January  i,  1940, 
Social  Justice,  in  appealing  for  money  to  support  the 
broadcasts,  said:  “Father  Coughlin  is  only  the  spokesman 
for  a  rapidly  forming  and  tremendously  powerful  element 
of  our  country — the  Christian  Front.”  Didn’t  “the  Chris¬ 
tian  Front”  have  a  sufficiently  definite  meaning  by  that 
time? 

In  the  light  of  this  documentation — and  dozens  of  other 
citations  could  be  made — will  Coughlin  have  the  brazen 
effrontery  to  say  that  he  never  approved  this  particular 
“Christian  Front”  but  just  the  general  idea  of  a  Christian 
front  ? 

In  what  respects,  if  at  all,  does  the  “Christian  Front” 
that  is  now  on  the  carpet  differ  from  the  program  that 
CoughUn  has  been  promoting?  It  does  not  differ  at  all. 
To  put  their  best  point  first,  both  are  anti-communist. 
Beyond  that,  both  rely  on  fascist  methods  for  the  defeat 
of  communism.  Both  urge  the  organization  of  militant 
bands  of  armed  and  drilled  men  in  readiness  to  “meet  the 
emergency”- — but  far  more  likely  to  precipitate  one.  Both 
are  anti-Semitic.  Coughlin  went  on  republishing  the  in¬ 
famous  libels  of  the  discredited  “Protocols”  after  every¬ 
body  in  the  world  with  any  intelligence,  himself  included, 
knew  that  they  were  forgeries,  and  the  Christian  Fronters 
in  New  York  made  the  beating  up  of  Jews  a  routine  part 
of  their  sales  promotion  campaign  for  Social  Justice. 

Coughlin  cannot  now  evade  responsibiUty  for  the  do¬ 
ings  of  John  Cassidy’s  “Christian  Front.”  It  is  his  baby. 
But  the  important  thing  is  not  the  toy  rebellion  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  It  doesn’t  require  giant  powder  to  blow  up  that  kind 
of  revolutionary  junta;  insect  powder  is  enough.  The 
indiscreet  seventeen  were  lured  out  on  a  limb  by  the 
promotional  power  of  their  irresponsible  leaders  and  their 
own  misguided  enthusiasm  for  the  “cause.”  But  back  of 
them  lies  a  great  body  of  undisciplined  and  loose-thinking 
humanity,  a  host  of  people — nobody  knows  how  many 
tens  of  thousands — neither  vicious  nor  criminal  by  inten¬ 
tion,  easily  stirred  by  the  words  of  a  demagogue  and  al¬ 
ready  more  than  half-persuaded  that  lawless  violence  and 
racial  hatred  are  instruments  by  which  good  ends  may  be 
attained  for  themselves  and  for  the  country. 

These  people  are  at  once  a  great  asset  to  society  and  a 
great  peril  to  it.  They  mean  so  well,  they  think  so  clum¬ 
sily,  and  they  follow  so  blindly.  Their  leaders  too  are  po¬ 
tential  assets  as  well  as  present  perils.  Coughlin  has  it 
in  him  to  be  a  great  man.  So  perhaps  has  Cassidy, 
though  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  in  his  case.  Coughlin 
does  seem  at  times  to  want  social  justice,  and  his  ideas  are 
not  all  as  wrong  as  those  about  the  Jews  and  about  the 
organization  of  a  fighting  force  of  ostensible  “Christians” 
to  save  the  republic  from  the  Jews  and  communists. 

The  country  does  need  a  Christian  front — but  not  the 
kind  that  organizes  on  military  lines  under  irresponsible 


leadership,  like  a  gigantic  vigilance  committee,  to  enforce 
its  leaders’  conception  of  a  better  social  order.  It  needs 
social  justice — but  not  the  sort  that  excludes  any  race 
from  its  embrace,  or  fans  class  hatred  into  flame  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  heat  of  its  enthusiasm. 

As  the  matter  stands  today,  the  so-called  “Christian 
Front”  and  Coughlin  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing, 
in  spite  of  the  priest’s  prudential  disavowal,  and  together 
they  are  an  anti-democratic  and  anti-Christian  force  vastly 
more  dangerous  than  the  little  revolution  that  exploded 
prematurely  in  Brooklyn. 


Senator  Borah 

The  nation  is  stUl  struggling  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
shock  of  Senator  Borah’s  sudden  death.  Nothing 
had  prepared  it  for  the  possibility  that  it  might  have 
to  pass  through  the  crisis  created  by  another  European 
war  without  the  counsel  of  the  man  who  had  been  for 
more  than  two  decades  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Had  he  lived  until  the  expiration  of  this,  his  sixth, 
term  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  control  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  poUcy.  The  defeat  which  he  suffered 
when  the  arms  embargo  was  repealed  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  showed  that  his  power  at  Washington  was  not 
what  it  once  had  been.  But  in  legislative  victory  or  defeat, 
the  country  would  have  felt  more  secure  in  its  leadership 
had  it  known  that  the  “lion  of  Idaho”  was  in  his  ac¬ 
customed  place  on  the  Senate  floor.  American  political 
leadership  is  infinitely  weakened  by  his  passing. 

In  a  sense.  Senator  Borah’s  remarkable  position  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs  was  something  of  an  ac¬ 
cident.  His  career  in  Idaho  was  an  accident.  Illinois  born 
and  Kansas  educated,  he  tried  to  make  a  living  as  a 
lawyer  in  a  little  town  in  the  latter  state  until  he  became 
convinced  that  there  was  no  future  for  him  there.  Then 
in  the  very  year  in  which  Professor  Turner  was  later  to 
discover  that  the  frontier  closed,  he  did  the  thing  which 
thousands  of  ambitious  young  Americans  had  done  before 
him.  He  started  west.  He  went  westward  until  his  funds 
gave  out — and  that  made  him  a  citizen  of  Idaho ! 

When  he  entered  the  Senate,  again  the  accident  that  he 
represented  a  frontier  state  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  large  national  issues.  While 
his  colleagues  from  the  highly  industrialized  states  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  middle  west  were  spending  their 
time  tending  to  the  interests  of  the  clamorous  constituents 
who  filled  their  offices,  Borah  had  leisure  to  study  the  na¬ 
tion’s  problems  in  the  large.  It  is  almost  unthinkable  that 
such  a  man  could  ever  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  a  settled  state  with  its  tightly  geared  political  ma¬ 
chine,  and  equally  unthinkable,  had  he  been  so  elected, 
that  he  would  have  been  allowed  opportunity  to  become 
an  international  statesman. 

It  was  his  leadership  in  the  fight  to  block  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  gave  him  his  command¬ 
ing  position.  Up  to  that  point  in  his  career  he  had  been 
simply  one  among  a  number  of  agrarian  liberal  senators, 
friendly  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  brand  of  domestic 
progressivLsm  but  still  ready  to  maintain  party  ties  while 
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men  like  Hiram  Johnson  and  the  elder  La  Follette  and 
even  Albert  J.  Beveridge  broke  them.  He  was  for  easy 
money ;  he  was  against  monopolies ;  he  lashed  at  \V all 
Street  and  called  for  strict  enforcement  of  anti-trust  leg¬ 
islation.  His  was,  in  other  words,  the  progressivism  of  the 
prairies — a  progressiv'ism  for  which  generations  of  populists 
and  greenbackers  and  free  soilers  had  prepared  the  way. 

But  the  fight  in  the  Senate  which  kept  the  United  States 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations  changed  both  his  stature  and 
his  position  in  public  life  overnight.  He  became,  as  no 
other  Americans  of  his  time  except  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  an  international  figure.  Once, 
about  a  decade  ago,  a  little  group  of  Americans  reached 
a  border  railway  station  in  northern  Russia.  It  was  at  a 
time  when,  for  unexplained  reasons,  the  secret  police  were 
subjecting  the  baggage  and  even  the  personal  clothing  of 
incoming  travelers  to  minute  and  exasperating  examina¬ 
tion.  The  Americans  were  brusquely  ordered  to  prepare 
for  the  ordeal,  but  as  they  were  lining  up  for  inspection  one 
of  them  produced  a  letter  which  bore  a  magic  signature. 
“Senator  Borah!”  With  bows  and  smiles  the  party  was 
ushered  back  on  the  train  and  sent  on  its  way,  its  luggage 
unopened.  It  was  a  common  saying  at  the  time  that  a 
letter  from  the  Idaho  senator  was  worth  more  than  an 
American  passport  anywhere  in  Europe. 

Some  will  say  that  Senator  Borah  lacked  constructive 
talent  as  a  statesman.  Not  a  single  piece  of  important 
legislation  bearing  his  name  has  been  left  behind.  But 
there  are  times  when  opposition  is  in  itself  constructive ; 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  as  truly  served  by  keeping  the 
national  life  from  flowing  into  wrong  channels  as  by  dig¬ 
ging  new  courses.  It  will  be  said,  also,  that  he  did  not 
always  follow  through  on  issues  after  he  had  taken  an  in¬ 
itial  position.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  he  never 
was  a  serious  contender  for  the  presidency;  he  had  no 
stomach  for  the  intricate  and  long-continued  negotiations 
involved  in  seeking  the  votes  of  delegates  to  a  nominating 
convention.  But  he  never  was  a  crusader,  except  for  im¬ 
mediate  objectives. 

He  was  an  independent,  an  utter  independent.  He  got 
his  political  philosophy  from  American  sources,  Jefferson¬ 
ian  sources,  and  he  applied  it  with  consistency  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  its  effect  on  his  party’s  program  or  his  own 
political  fortunes.  Much  of  the  time  he  did  not  even 
bother  to  attend  his  party’s  caucus  in  the  Senate;  when 
he  did  so  it  was  never  with  the  assumption  that  he  would 
be  bound  by  its  decisions.  Someone  once  called  him  a  one- 
man  party,  and  the  characterization  was  apt.  He  had 
his  followers,  and  there  were  times  when  there  were  enough 
of  them  to  fix  the  international  policy  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  never  attempted  to  enlist  them  for  longer 
than  the  issue  immediately  under  consideration  was  to  be 
dealt  with;  when  that  had  been  disposed  of  he  resumed 
full  freedom  of  future  action  and  never  dreamed  that 
others  likewise  should  not  go  free. 

Much  is  being  made,  in  the  estimates  of  his  career,  of 
his  distinction  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  He  believed  in 
the  p>olitical  wisdom  of  the  federal  Constitution  with  a 
passionate  belief ;  he  had  soaked  himself  in  it.  And  he 
regarded  the  BiU  of  Rights  as  the  ultimate  bulwark  of 
American  democracy.  He  looked  at  America  and  Ameri¬ 
can  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


It  was  no  accident,  therefore,  that  the  last  words  which 
fell  from  his  lips  in  the  Senate — words  which  will  be  found 
reproduced  in  this  issue — carried  an  appeal  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  document,  even  though  he  had  no  warning 
that  they  were  to  be  his  final  utterance.  He  sought  al¬ 
ways  to  keep  the  channels  of  democratic  action  in  behalf 
of  human  freedom  open.  That  placed  him  in  opposition 
to  concentrations  of  power,  whether  that  might  be  the 
financial  p)ower  of  Wall  Street  or  the  bureaucratic  power 
of  a  centralized  government  or  the  autocratic  power  of 
a  military  and  naval  establishment. 

This  same  devotion  to  human  freedom  and  fear  of  con¬ 
centrated  power  lay  beneath  his  acts  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  After  he  had  led  the  Senate  in  defeating 
American  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations,  he  was 
labeled  an  isolationist  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the 
ground  of  his  isolationism  on  that  issue  was  his  fear  that, 
under  the  “sanctions”  articles  of  the  covenant,  the  league 
would  become  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  bloc  of  nations  to  be  wielded  for  the  subjugation  or 
punishment  of  nations  outside  the  dominant  bloc.  He 
was  insistent  that  the  United  States  should  have  no  part 
in  such  a  scheme  for  the  indefinite  perpetuation  of  the 
Old  World  status  quo,  and  in  that  we  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  his  judgment  correct.  On  the  issue  of  American 
participation  in  the  world  court  The  Christian  Century 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  But  we  realized  that  the 
basis  of  his  opposition  was  fear  that  the  court  was  an  in¬ 
strument  of  political  power  rather  than  an  arbiter  of 
justice.  On  the  evidence  of  its  verdicts — notably  that  which 
blocked  the  Austrian  anschluss  with  republican  Ger¬ 
many — who  can  be  sure  that  his  view  was  mistaken  ? 

But  Senator  Borah  was  no  isolationist  when  he  thought 
he  saw  a  chance  to  break  into  the  welter  of  international 
power  politics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  to  the  world’s 
total  of  human  freedom.  Thus  it  was  the  senator  from 
Idaho,  more  than  any  other  man,  who  brought  to  pass 
the  disarmament  conference  of  1921  and,  even  for  a  brief 
period,  lifted  the  crushing  burdens  of  militarism  off  the 
backs  of  Europe’s  exploited  millions  and  gave  the  young 
Chinese  republic  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  develop 
its  strength.  And  again  it  was  Senator  Borah  who  grasped 
the  idea  of  the  outlawry  of  war,  after  it  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  its  originator,  Salmon  O.  Levinson,  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  tentative  advances  of  M.  Briand  into  the 
multilateral  Pact  of  Paris  which,  flouted  today,  may  yet 
become  the  foundation  for  a  true  system  of  international 
law  in  some  now  unforeseeable  future.  It  was  this  readi¬ 
ness  to  go  to  all  lengths  to  increase  the  measure  of  human 
freedom — in  this  case  freedom  from  the  weight  of  mili¬ 
tarism — which  made  him  ready  to  lead  in  international 
negotiations  for  war’s  outlawry,  while  he  maintained  un¬ 
bending  opposition  to  specious  schemes  for  “collective 
security”  which  he  was  convinced  were  no  more  than  dis¬ 
guised  efforts  to  employ  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  an  inherently  unstable  and  unjust  balance  of 
power. 

As  he  passes  from  the  scene  tribute  is  showered  on  Seri- 
ator  Borah  for  his  independence.  That  is  fitting,  yet  it 
is  permissible  to  wonder  whether  he  would  himself  have 
so  regarded  it.  For  there  was  something  in  the  man  which 
made  anything  other  than  independence  unthinkable.  In- 
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dependence  was  not  a  goal  which  he  achieved ;  it  was  an 
element  which  was  of  the  essence  of  his  being.  Added  to 
that,  as  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him  quickly 
discovered,  there  was  a  friendliness,  a  candor,  a  simplicity 
about  him  which  made  his  greatness  winning.  Perhaps 
no  one  can  hope  to  sum  up  the  quahties  which  made  him 
tower  over  the  nation  in  truer  words  than  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  lifelong  friend,  William  Allen  White : 

“Here  was  a  righteous  man  who  was  wise  and  unafraid, 
who  followed  his  star,  never  lowered  his  flag  and  never 
lost  his  self-respect.  His  greatness  was  purely  personal. 
He  may  have  no  lasting  fame  like  Webster’s,  though 
Borah  was  greater  as  a  human  being.  Borah  will  have  no 
heart-broken  followers  like  Blaine,  who  held  men  through 
their  affections  and  when  they  died  left  Blaine  unknown 
and  unhonored.  Borah  will  live  in  our  history  as  a  strange 
and  noble  figure  who  lived  most  simply  and  by  his  very 
simplicity  took  on  the  elements  of  grandeur.  He  was  a 
statesman  only  so  far  as  he  was  an  honest  man  who  dedi¬ 
cated  his  talents  to  his  country’s  good,  as  selfless  as  ever 
a  man  had  been  in  American  public  life.  If  that  is  great¬ 
ness,  he  is  entitled  to  don  his  memorial  bronze  and  live 
among  the  immortals  of  his  generation.” 


Proved  Wrong 

Editor  The  Christian  Century  : 

IR:  Someone  reproved  me  in  some  discussion  the  other 
day  for  not  being  ready  to  admit  that  I  had  been 
proved  wrong.  He  made  me  wonder  whether  this  was 
true  of  me.  I  had  often  noted  it  in  others,  most  obstinate 
and  even  pigheaded  they  seemed.  But  what  if  I  am  like 
that  myself  ? 

A  learned  friend  of  mine,  a  most  scrupulous  scholar, 
once  had  a  serious  argument  with  another  scholar  who 
differed  from  him.  The  thing  that  shocked  my  friend  was 
not  the  positions  stated  by  his  opponent,  but  these  words 
that  he  added:  “You  may  defeat  me  in  argument,  but 
that  will  make  no  difference ;  I  shall  still  think  the  same.” 
Those  who  take  such  a  position  are  resting  their  belief  on 
some  intuition  which  is  secure,  unmoved  by  any  evidence 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  plane  of  reason  or 
logic.  Then  why  enter  into  such  planes  at  all?  Why  take 
part  in  a  discussion  which  in  no  circumstance  can  end  in 
their  being  wrong  ? 

Much  time  might  be  saved  if  we  said  before  any  argu¬ 
ment:  “Let  us  have  a  clear  understanding;  if  either  of  us 
is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  he  is  wrong,  we  had  better 
call  off  the  fixture  and  play  a  round  of  golf  instead.  In 
that  one  of  us  must  be  beaten !” 

There  was  once  a  statesman  who  admitted  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  one  important  decision.  I  hear  you  say 
with  an  editorial  frown:  “It  is  right,  Quintus,  that  you 
should  have  a  wide  liberty  allowed  you ;  but  really  you 
must  not  go  too  far  and  strain  the  imagination  of  your 
readers.  A  statesman!  Come  now!”  But  he  did,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  had  a  new  respect  for  him.  I 
thought  it  much  more  likely  that  he  could  be  trusted  in 
nine  things  if  he  were  capable  of  admitting  he  had  been 
wrong  in  the  tenth. 


I  admit  that  his  admission  was  unusual.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  from  certain  memoirs  and  autobiographies 
why  so  much  injustice  has  been  done  to  famous  men.  How 
blameless  they  seem !  How  unjustly  treated !  How  in¬ 
variably  right  in  judgment  and  right  in  execution — not  as 
right  as  they  might  have  been,  perhaps,  but  that  was  due 
to  the  incompetence  and  folly  of  the  others !  Don’t  you 
rejoice  in  reading  a  book  of  recollections  when  you  come 
across  the  words,  “In  this  I  was  wrong”  ? 

It  is  not  even  the  custom  of  such  as  speak  for  churches 
to  admit  their  mistakes.  Their  procedure  has  often  been 
something  like  this:  First,  this  new  interpretation  is  false 
and  blasphemous ;  second,  this  view  if  it  is  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  though  erroneous,  does  not  affect  the  substance 
of  the  faith;  third,  there  may  be  something  in  this  po¬ 
sition  which  can  be  received,  properly  qualified,  into  the 
deposit;  fourth,  we  rejoice  in  this  view,  strange  as  it 
seemed  to  some  at  first,  for  we  now  recognize  that  we 
really  believed  it  all  the  time. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  it  were  frankly  admitted  by 
ecclesiastical  statesmen  that  they  had  been  wrong?  They 
have  been  wrong  now  and  then,  haven’t  they? 

Was  it  not  Cromwell  who  urged  certain  of  his  friends 
to  conceive  it  possible  that  they  might  be  mistaken?  I 
can  think  of  little  loss,  and  of  immense  gains,  if  that  had 
been  the  mind  of  those  who  in  a  world  of  shadow  have 
had  to  do  their  best  to  trace  the  path  of  God. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind,  through  the  faithful  wounds 
of  that  friend,  to  refrain  from  argument  where  there 
could  be  no  serious  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  truth  which 
would  be  admitted  by  both  sides.  Where  there  is  a  place 
for  argument,  and  where  under  all  the  accepted  canons 
I  am  proved  wrong,  I  will  admit  it. 

It  comes  to  this.  If  a  thing  cannot  be  proved  or  dis¬ 
proved,  why  argue  about  it?  If  it  can  be,  why  should 
not  we  be  as  ready  as  scientists  are  to  admit  that  we  are 
wrong  ? 

Ever  yours  in  future  humbly, 

Quintus  Quiz. 

A  Drum  less  Cavalcade 

REASURE  each  fleeting  hour 
Of  pulsing  breath ; 

Use  it  to  build  a  tower 
Higher  than  death. 

A  drumless  cavalcade. 

Time  hushes  by ; 

Frost  wields  a  ruthless  blade. 

The  roses  die. 

Gone  years  do  not  return 
As  trees  assume 

Green  moods,  and  stems  concern 
Themselves  with  bloom. 

O  youth,  rear  jasper  walls 
Outreaching  death 
Before  its  voice  recalls 
Your  pulsing  breath ! 

Gertie  Stewart  Phillips. 


Can  Belgium  Stay  Neutral? 

By  E.  D.  Chase 


Brussels,  January  4. 
IR  JOHN  SIMON  says  the  war  is  costing  Great 
Britain  six  million  pounds  a  day.  M.  Paul  Reynaud 
finally  discloses  that  the  war  is  costing  France  more 
than  a  billion  francs  a  day.  “Well  informed  sources”  in 
Germany  estimate  that  the  Reich  is  paying  133^  million 
marks  a  day.  The  English  prepare  for  a  three-year  war, 
and  economists  sharpen  their  pencils  to  figure  out  where 
the  money  is  going  to  come  from.  Someone  speaks  of 
Stalin  waiting  to  bolshevize  a  pauperized  Europe.  “Ah,” 
another  answers,  “that  is  where  the  importance  of  the 
neutral  lies.  It  is  upon  the  neutrals’  economic  stability 
that  Europe  may  have  to  depend  when  the  armies  return 
home  to  find  their  countries  on  the  verge — we  hope  not 
further — of  an  economic  collapse.  Yes,  active  neutrality. 
That  alone  can  save  Europe !” 

But  what  is  happening  to  the  European  neutrals  today  ? 
What  is  becoming  of  this  economic  stability  that  is  to  step 
in  and  save  the  tottering  belhgerents  at  the  end?  Belgium 
is  one  of  these  neutrals,  and  she  is  also  a  country  where 
for  a  time  there  was  much  talk  of  “self-sufficient  neu¬ 
trality”  and  of  fulfilling  a  great  mission  for  Europe’s  fu¬ 
ture  peace.  An  examination  of  what  is  actually  happening 
in  this  country  will  prove  revealing  as  to  the  outlook  for 
all  European  neutrals. 

Between  Two  Alillstones 

Suspended  between  two  rapidly  approaching  millstones, 
Belgium  is  anxiously  asking  herself  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  grinding  surfaces  come  together  and  the 
sparks  begin  to  fly.  For  although,  in  the  words  of  Prime 
Minister  De  Geer  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  form  for  the  moment  a  peaceful  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  the  island  is  unfortunately  firmly  rooted  to  the 
earth  and  cannot  move  itself  out  of  the  way  when  the 
warring  countries  around  it  let  loose  the  seemingly  in¬ 
evitable  “war  in  earnest.”  Belgium’s  delicate  military 
situation  is  well  known.  Against  invasion  she  has  built  a 
formidable  defense  system  and  has  called  up  approxi¬ 
mately  600,000  of  her  working  population  to  man  it.  From 
a  purely  military  point  of  view,  then,  the  fate  of  her  neu¬ 
trality  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  belligerent  general 
staffs.  But  anti-tank  fences  and  Albert  canals  can  do 
nothing  to  stave  off  the  effects  of  the  economic  war— ef¬ 
fects  which  are  now  becoming  so  serious  that  if  the  war 
continues  for  any  great  length  of  time  it  will  become 
increasingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Belgium  to 
remain  neutral  and  live. 

Belgium,  like  most  small  neutrals,  has  been  in  a  severe 
depression  since  the  beginning  of  1938  and  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  signs  of  emerging  from  it  when  the  war 
started.  That  depression  left  the  budget  of  1938  with  a 
deficit  of  955,000,000  Belgian  francs  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  in  March  1939.  On  top  of  that  there  had 
come  the  mobilization  of  Munich,  costing  the  country  an 
unexpected  two  billions  which  had  to  be  paid  by  increased 
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taxes.  Then  came  last  September  and  the  war.  The  min¬ 
istry  of  finances  estimates  that  if  the  war  lasts  a  year,  it 
will  cost  the  country  nine  billions  for  defense  alone.  In 
view  of  this  fact  the  government,  in  planning  the  budget 
for  1 940,  has  made  every  possible  saving,  and  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  budget  as  now  projected  it  has  managed  to  work  out 
a  surplus  of  23,000,000  francs.  This  wiU  be  what  is  left 
over  after  a  hoped  for  total  revenue  of  11,656,000,000 
francs  has  been  applied  to  the  ordinary  and  essential  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government.  But  the  extraordinary  budget, 
which  still  shows  only  a  billion  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
the  mobilization,  is  set  forth  at  2,235,000,000  francs.  Add 
to  that  the  costs  of  mobilization  and  it  is  clear  that  M. 
Gutt,  minister  of  finance,  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  he 
must  pay  out  almost  exactly  twice  what  he  can  hope  to 
take  in  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Where  Is  the  Money  Coming  From? 

In  facing  this  situation,  M.  Gutt  has  charted  a  course 
that  is  proving  a  bitter  pill  to  many.  The  county  must, 
he  says,  show  that  it  is  willing  to  make  every  possible  sac¬ 
rifice  to  cope  with  the  problem  by  itself,  even  though  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  for  it  to  succeed.  Gourageously 
discarding  proposals  for  foreign  loans  or  unmediate  in¬ 
flation,  the  minister  declares  that  only  after  the  country 
has  proved  its  willingness  to  try  to  help  itself  will  it  be 
justified  in  resorting  to  either  of  these  methods,  and  that 
resort  to  the  latter  can  only  be  justified  in  case  of  ab¬ 
solute  necessity.  But  the  chances  for  foreign  loans,  he 
frankly  admits,  are  very,  very  small.  Cut  off  from  the 
United  States  by  the  Johnson  act,  Belgium  is  not  likely 
to  find  willing  lenders  among  the  belligerents  even  if  a 
loan  from  one  of  them  could,  by  some  roundabout  bit 
of  sophistry,  be  made  compatible  with  her  neutrality. 
Holland?  Holland  is  paying  even  more  than  Belgiurn  for 
her  mobilization.  Switzerland  ?  She  too  has  a  mobiliza¬ 
tion  to  pay  for,  as  do  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

A  Financial  Gesture  of  Despair 

So,  calling  upon  all  sides  to  make  sacrifices,  M.  Gutt 
has  laid  out  a  program  of  taxation  that  he  hopes  wiU 
bring  a  billion  and  a  half  into  the  treasury.  But  the  coun¬ 
try  at  present  is  showing  itself  by  no  means  ready  to  shoul¬ 
der  the  burden  of  these  added  taxes.  Conservative  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  form  of  indemnities  to  famUies  of  the 
mobiUzed  and  to  the  tax  upon  war  profits  is  proving  so 
strong  that  several  times  in  committee  votes  it  has  put  the 
goverrunent  in  the  minority,  causing  real  alarm  among 
the  other  parties  as  to  whether  the  government  wiU  be 
able  to  carry  through  its  program  or  will  be  forced  to  re¬ 
sign.  This  is  a  disquieting  sign  to  those  who  feel  the  pre¬ 
carious  state  in  which,  for  purely  economic  reasons,  Bel¬ 
gium’s  neutrality  now  finds  itself.  It  is  above  aU  a 
reflection  of  the  unrest  which  is  being  caused  by  the 
starving  out  of  the  country’s  business. 

But  these  unwelcome  taxes  cannot  begin  to  cover  ex- 
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penses  even  if  business  picks  up.  So  the  government  plans 
to  try  an  internal  loan  and  believes  one  possible,  but  it 
does  not  dare  specify  how  much  it  wants.  It  has  decided 
merely  to  announce  that  up  to  a  certain  date  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  then  see  how  much 
has  come  in.  But  this  again  can  be  little  more  than  a 
gesture,  and  is  frankly  admitted  to  be  such.  After  that 
there  are  the  treasury  notes  and  inflation.  But  who  knows 
what  may  have  happened  by  that  time  ? 

“Even  if  business  picks  up — ”  The  gesture  of  despair 
which  invariably  accompanies  that  remark  is  more  porten¬ 
tous  for  this  country  than  for  almost  any  other,  since  in 
Belgium  business  is  foreign  trade.  Because  Belgium  pos¬ 
sesses  no  raw  materials  except  coal  and  labor,  industry 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  imports  and  exports.  In  for¬ 
mer  years  over  70  per  cent  of  the  country’s  income  de¬ 
rived  from  this  trade.  How  serious  a  blow  the  war  is 
delivering  to  the  foundations  on  which  her  whole  life  is 
built  is  easily  seen. 

In  1938  almost  half  of  Belgium’s  total  imports  and 
more  than  half  of  her  exports  came  from  and  went  to  the 
countries  now  at  war.  In  that  year  the  distribution  was 
as  follows:  (Total  imports,  23,166,900,000  Belgian  francs ; 
total  exports,  21,723,900,000  Belgian  francs.) 


British  commonwealth 
French  empire 
Germany 

Poland  (with  Danzig) 
Czechoslovakia 

Total 


Imports 

4,096,801,000 

3>559>344>ooo 

2,596,563.000 

282,967,000 

236,975,000 

10,776,650,000 


Exports  (in  francs) 
4,521,100,000 
3,669,723,000 
2,654,497,000 
294,149,000 
181,622,000 
1 1,321,091,000 


Holland  was  the  only  other  Continental  country  to 
carry  an  appreciable  percentage  of  Belgian  trade,  taking 
12  per  cent.  Switzerland,  the  next  in  importance,  took 
2.45  per  cent.  But  nearly  55  per  cent  of  the  trading  with 
the  British  commonwealth  was  done  with  countries  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
portation  becomes  important. 

Prospective  Ruin  Faces  Trade 

What  is  happening  to  this  trade  ?  Normally  Belgium  has 
a  slighdy  unfavorable  trade  balance.  In  September  the 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports  was  more  than  500,000- 
000  francs.  In  October  it  was  over  300,000,000,  and  in 
November  it  was  over  200,000,000.  Although  this  shows 
considerable  improvement,  due  to  a  pickup  in  the  almost 
paralyzed  shipping  and  sales  from  belligerent  countries 
and  neutrals  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  still  far 
from  normal.  Belgium’s  merchant  marine  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  comprised  seventy  units  totaling  200,000 
tons.  (Great  Britain  had  17,984,000  tons.)  Insurance 
rates  have  risen  about  ten  per  cent,  but  vary  for  neutral 
or  belligerent  ships.  Freight  rates  to  Antwerp  are  quoted 
at  100  shillings  higher  than  to  non-channel  ports,  and 
that  fact,  along  with  the  general  decline  of  trade,  dropped 
shipping  activity  in  the  port  of  Antwerp  to  one-third  its 
normal  volume  before  the  blockade  on  German  exports 
went  into  effect.  Since  53  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
from  Antwerp  used  to  be  of  German  origin,  shipping  in¬ 
terests  have  to  face  the  fact  that  even  a  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  the  country’s  trade  will  not  suffice  to  save 
them  from  a  situation  that  is  weU-nigh  ruinous. 


As  far  as  food  goes,  Belgium  is  not  so  badly  off.  Al¬ 
though  she  generally  imports  about  30  per  cent  of  her 
foodstuffs,  it  is  estimated  that  by  intense  effort,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  commodities,  she  can  become 
nearly  self-sufficient  if  necessary.  Her  greatest  lack  is 
wheat,  of  which  she  can  produce  only  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  her  needs.  Last  year  she  imported  i ,  1 00,000  tons, 
mostly  from  the  United  States,  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
At  present  it  is  estimated  that  she  has  reserves  for  six  or 
eight  months.  After  that  the  supply  will  depend  on  what 
happens  to  transportation.  Her  native  meat  supply  will 
be  adequate  only  provided  she  can  import  certain  neces¬ 
sary  fodders,  such  as  corn,  rye,  barley,  cottonseed  and 
bran,  which  she  does  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Other  foodstuffs  which  she  has  to  import  wholly  or  in 
part  are  lard,  the  makings  for  margarine,  fruits  and  all 
so-called  exotic  foods,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  rice  and  salt. 

Rising  Cost  of  Living 

Wages  in  Belgium  are  tied  to  an  index  based  upon  the 
price  of  certain  articles  of  food.  This  index,  it  is  claimed, 
is  being  forced  up  disproportionately  by  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  importing  one  or  two  of  the  articles  on  it. 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  either  to  revise  the  index 
or  to  stabilize  wages  independently  of  it,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  appreciably.  Un¬ 
employment  has  risen  too,  both  because  of  the  decline 
in  trade  and  because  so  many  men  from  industry  have 
been  called  to  the  army.  The  weekly  rate  of  increase  has 
been  around  4  per  cent  and  the  total  now  tops  210,000. 
This  may  not  seem  much  in  America,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
in  this  little  country.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  re¬ 
place  important  business  and  industrial  men  who  have 
been  mobilized  by  unemployed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  have  a  good  effect  all  around,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  most  of  the  unemployed  are  over  army  age. 

Of  all  the  country’s  worries,  one  of  the  most  brow-fur¬ 
rowing  is  coal  mining.  Aside  from  labor,  coal  is  the  only 
natural  resource  Belgium  has,  and  she  depends  very  largely 
upon  it,  not  only  to  supply  her  own  furnaces,  but  to  use 
in  exchange  for  vital  raw  materials  from  abroad,  notably 
French  iron.  Last  year  Belgium’s  pits  produced  29,500- 
000  tons,  while  her  domestic  needs  were  26,200,000  tons. 
Last  year  she  imported  4,500,000  tons  from  Germany  to 
cover  her  home  needs  and  those  of  her  trade.  This  year 
it  is  doubtful  if  she  will  get  much  from  Germany,  and 
in  order  to  supply  all  her  needs  herself,  it  is  estimated  that 
her  production  must  be  raised  to  35,000,000  tons.  But 
how  to  do  it?  Many  of  her  miners  were  foreigners  and 
have  left  the  country.  Fifteen  thousand  native  miners  are 
wading  in  the  frontier  mud,  rifles  on  shoulders. 

PVar  Cuts  Off  Supplies 

In  attempting  to  solve  this  problem,  the  government  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  unions  to  raise  working 
hours  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  hours  a  day,  to  be 
compensated  by  an  extra  day  off  every  three  w'eeks.  It  is 
also  giving  the  companies  subsidies  for  apprentice  work¬ 
ers,  and  is  demobilizing  as  many  of  the  miners  as  possible. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  these  measures  will  not  bring  the 
production  to  the  desired  level. 

Sweden  as  a  source  of  iron  is  beginning  to  look  like 
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a  long  chance,  and  England  as  a  source  of  coal  is  doubt¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme.  \Vhether  Belgium  will  be  able  to  get 
these  supplies  elsewhere  remains  to  be  seen.  Other  mate¬ 
rials  for  which  she  is  dependent  upon  outside  sources  are 
oil,  chemicals,  textile  fibers,  wood,  paper,  automotive  ve¬ 
hicles  and  machines.  These  are  very  important  imports, 
essential  to  her  industry  and  hence  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  country,  but  most  of  them  she  can  get  from  neu¬ 
trals.  Oil  comes  largely  from  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Irak,  as  well  as  from  Germany  and  England.  Provided 
the  transportation  problem  can  be  solved,  therefore,  Bel¬ 
gium  should  not  run  short.  How  important  this  problem 
is,  however,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the 


first  week  of  December  35  Swedish  vessels  with  lumber 
cargoes  for  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports  were  held  up  by  Ger¬ 
many,  and  had  been  in  the  control  port  for  nearly  a 
month. 

King  Leopold,  in  his  broadcast  to  America,  was  tragi¬ 
cally  right  when  he  said  that  peace  is  essential  for  the  fife 
of  his  country.  Now  that  war  has  begun,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  long  duration  seems  to  increase,  Belgium’s 
future  appears  dark  in  the  extreme.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  material  damage,  one  is  almost  justified  in  saying 
that  the  war,  declared  by  two  nations  against  a  third,  is 
in  reality  being  waged  by  all  three  of  them  against  the 
neutrals. 


A  Church-Made  War  with  Japan? 

By  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette 


A  RE  WE  TO  HAVE  a  church-made  war  with  Japan? 
Are  avowedly  Christian  organizations  and  earnest 
Christian  folk  to  whom  war  is  abhorrent  following 
a  road  which  has  that  catastrophe  as  its  logical  destina¬ 
tion?  Many  of  our  most  active  church  leaders,  with  the 
most  sensitive  consciences,  among  them  numbers  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  men  and  women  prominent  in  missionary 
circles,  are  advocating  measures  which,  if  taken  by  our 
government,  wiU  very  possibly  bring  us  to  that  issue. 

The  question  comes  squarely  before  us  with  the  expi¬ 
ration  this  month  of  the  treaty  of  1 9 1 1 .  That  document, 
as  everyone  knows,  interposes  legal  obstacles  to  measures 
which  many  are  demanding  that  our  government  take  to 
cut  off  war  supplies  from  this  country  to  Japan.  The  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  treaty  was  a  first  step  toward  those  meas¬ 
ures.  Redoubled  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress  to  induce  it  to  more  vigorous  action.  In  that 
direction  lies  war,  a  war  whose  outcome  no  one  should 
confidently  predict  but  which  would  undoubtedly  prove 
incredibly  costly  to  both  sides  while  it  would  not  achieve 
what  those  who  are  leading  us  toward  it  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

Reasons  for  an  Embargo 

With  the  reasons  which  are  urged  for  curtailing  our 
trade  with  Japan  we  have  all  been  made  familiar.  Japan 
is  waging  a  war  of  aggression  in  China.  For  its  prosecu¬ 
tion  she  is  purchasing  military  supplies  from  this  country, 
notably  petroleum  and  its  products,  scrap  iron,  machinery 
and  automobUes.  Planes  driven  by  American-produced 
gasoline  rain  bombs  manufactured  from  American  iron 
upon  defenseless  cities.  By  seUing  supplies  to  Japan  we 
are  sharing  in  Japan’s  guilt.  The  money  or  silk  which  we 
obtain  in  payment  is  covered  with  Chinese  blood.  To  place 
an  embargo  on  these  essential  war  materials  would  cripple 
Japan  and  shorten  the  conflict.  If  it  failed  to  end  the  war, 
the  embargo  would  at  least  free  our  consciences. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  it  is  declared 
that  Japan’s  “new  order”  in  east  Asia  means  closing  the 
door  to  American  commerce.  By  selling  to  Japan  we  are 


digging  the  grave  for  our  future  trade  in  the  Far  East. 
Moreover,  Japan  is  so  engrossed  in  her  struggle  with 
China  and  so  threatened  by  Russia  that  she  would  not 
commit  national  suicide  by  taking  on  a  war  with  the 
United  States.  An  embargo  of  war  material  would  not 
lead  to  hostilities  and  would  quickly  cause  Japan  to  give 
up  her  conquest  of  China,  especially  now  that,  with  the 
treaty  of  1911  out  of  the  way,  this  step  could  be  taken 
without  violating  our  word.  So  runs  the  argument. 

The  reasoning  is  very  appealing.  So  obvious  appear  its 
contentions  and  so  convincing  its  conclusions  that  even  to 
suggest  a  caveat  seems  unmoral,  a  betrayal  of  Christian 
principles  and,  on  a  lower  plane,  a  surrender  of  legiti¬ 
mate  American  interests. 

Some  Unconsidered  Factors 

However,  the  situation  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  A 
number  of  considerations  enter  which  profoundly  modify 
the  picture.  Their  brief  enumeration  may  indicate  the 
gravity  of  the  step  so  passionately  and  conscientiously  ad¬ 
vocated. 

1.  Really  to  stop  complicity  we  must  cut  off  not  merely 
materials  which  are  used  directly  in  war,  but  all  our  com¬ 
merce  with  Japan.  The  sale  of  any  commodity  to  her,  in¬ 
cluding  the  apparently  harmless  cotton  which  normally 
has  bulked  so  large  in  our  exports  to  her,  supplies  Japan 
with  goods  which  assist  her  economic  life  and  structure 
and  help  her  to  carry  on.  Any  purchases  from  her  con¬ 
tribute  to  her  fund  of  foreign  exchange  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  if  her  vital  overseas  purchases  are  to  continue. 

2.  The  Japanese  are  a  persistent  people  and  are  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  China  which  will  fully  cooperate  with  them. 
Some  few  liberals  may  regret  that  the  war  was  started. 
Some,  when  they  become  aware  of  them,  sincerely  deplore 
the  excesses  against  the  civilian  population  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  Japan’s  arms.  Practically  all,  how¬ 
ever,  even  of  the  liberals,  believe  in  the  justice  of  Japan  s 
cause.  To  turn  back  and  admit  defeat  would  mean  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse,  an  unprecedented  shock  to  Japanese  mo- 
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rale,  and  probably  political  revolution.  The  chances  arc 
that  Japan  will  go  on  to  the  bitter  end — either  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  her  objectives  or  to  ruin.  At  most  she  can  be 
coerced  only  into  a  temporary  postponement  of  her  ambi¬ 
tions.  Any  force  which  is  not  crushing  will  not  lead  her 
to  renounce  them.  In  the  long  run  the  Chinese  will  com¬ 
pel  Japan  to  evacuate  their  country,  but  it  may  be  dec¬ 
ades  or  even  centuries  before  Japan  completely  releases 
her  hold. 

Partial  Boycott  Inadequate 

3.  A  partial  boycott  by  the  United  States  would  not 
stop  Japan.  A  complete  cessation  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  would  probably  not  do  so.  Cutting  off  our  sale  of 
motor  fuels  and  scrap  iron  would  embarrass  her,  but  she 
could  almost  certainly  obtain  enough  elsewhere,  although 
at  higher  costs,  to  continue  her  invasion.  A  total  sever¬ 
ance  of  commercial  relations  would  be  more  embarrassing 
to  her,  but  even  then  she  would  probably  tighten  her  belt 
and  go  on— even  though  to  eventual  ruin. 

4.  So  mild  a  measure  as  a  partial  boycott  would 
prove  irritating  and  would  provoke  reprisals.  A  complete 
boycott  would  bring  even  more  serious  retaliation.  The 
Japanese  are  tense  with  a  war  psychology.  They  are  a 
proud  people.  Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  long  been  chronically  strained.  The  Japanese 
have  not  forgotten  our  treatment  of  their  fellow  country¬ 
men  in  the  United  States  or  our  immigration  law  of  1924. 
It  would  not  take  much  to  start  reprisals.  Those  might 
take  the  form  of  further  bombing  of  American  proper¬ 
ties  in  China  or  Japanese-instigated  anti-American  riots 
in  China.  One  act  might  be  the  formal  declaration  of 
war  by  Japan  on  China.  This  would  be  followed  by  a 
full  blockade  of  the  China  coast,  including  Shanghai,  and 
the  further  curtailment  of  American  commercial  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  activities  in  China.  The  more  radical  elements 
in  the  Japanese  army  would  shake  off  restraint.  Japanese 
retaliation  would  provoke  American  counter-reprisals. 

5.  Once  reprisals  began,  war  would  become  more  likely. 
It  might  not  be  inevitable,  but  it  would  be  much  harder 
to  avert.  Tempers  would  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 
National  honor  would  become  involved.  Hostilities  might 
commence  gradually,  but  before  long  both  nations  would 
probably  be  exerting  their  full  strength. 

War  Would  Defeat  Its  Own  Ends 

6.  Such  a  war  would  prove  ruinous  to  both  parties  and 
would  not  accomplish  what  the  idealists  who  inaugurated 
the  embargo  desired.  At  the  outset  and  perhaps  through¬ 
out  its  course  the  war  would  be  fought  primarily  on  the 
sea.  To  reach  Japan  and  crush  her  would  require  a  much 
larger  navy  than  we  now  possess.  To  build  such  a  navy 
would  take  time.  The  war  would  place  a  heavy  burden 
upon  our  already  creaking  economy.  It  would  also  prove 
a  crushing  load  for  Japan.  Japan  would  probably  be 
driven  into  the  arms  of  Russia  and  the  two  might  divide 
China  between  them,  thus  hastening  the  advance  of  both 
Russian  and  Japanese  imperialism  in  that  unhappy  coun¬ 
try.  China  would  not  have  been  saved  nor  our  interests 
there  safeguarded.  We  would  have  complicated  and  made 
worse  the  tragic  situation  in  the  Far  East  and  would  have 
accumulated  a  legacy  of  hate  from  which  would  prob- 
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ably  come  still  other  wars.  If  we  were  to  win  the  war, 
which  would  be  likely  in  view  of  our  greater  economic 
strength,  we  would  feel  bound  to  continue  to  interfere 
actively  in  Far  Eastern  affairs — a  costly  procedure  which 
would  contribute  to  keeping  that  region  upset  and  jeop¬ 
ardize  its  p>eace.  We  could  not  stabilize  the  region  with¬ 
out  dominating  it,  and  that  would  be  so  costly  that  in  the 
post-war  reaction  we  would  presumably  partly  but  not 
completely  withdraw. 

y.  If  by  some  good  fortune  or  skillful  diplomacy  on 
both  sides  we  escaped  a  war  with  Japan,  even  a  partial 
cutting  off  of  trade  by  the  action  of  our  government  would 
accentuate  irresp)onsible  national  sovereignty  and  interna¬ 
tional  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  Our  action  would  have 
been  unilateral.  Without  reference  to  any  international 
body  (for  we  have  spurned  both  League  of  Nations  and 
world  court)  we  would  have  set  ourselves  up  as  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney,  judge  and  executioner.  To  be  consistent, 
we  would  have  to  take  similar  action  against  any  other 
power  which  we  deemed  an  aggressor.  We  would  have 
to  pKjlice  the  world.  Possibly  we  would  not  be  consistent. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  seldom  are.  Yet  even  if  we  were 
inconsistent,  in  the  name  of  justice  we  would  have  as¬ 
serted  our  right  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  right.  That 
would  be  a  further  asseveration  of  unregulated  national 
sovereignty  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our  world.  It 
would  make  more  difficult  the  achievement  of  interna¬ 
tional  order. 

What  Shoidd  Be  Done? 

What  then  is  the  alternative?  What  practical  measures 
are  possible  for  Americans  which  will  make  for  the  peace 
of  the  Far  East?  One  suggestion,  argued  with  much  per¬ 
suasiveness,  by  both  Americans  and  Japanese,  would  have 
us  renew  the  expired  treaty,  with  some  modifications,  and 
in  effect,  in  return  for  concessions  and  promises  from 
Japan,  recognize  in  principle  Japan’s  paramount  position 
in  the  Far  East  and  her  “new  order”  in  eastern  Asia.  By 
that  method  we  could  almost  certainly  avoid  involving 
ourselves  in  war  in  the  Far  East.  However,  in  view  of  the 
temper  of  American  public  opinion,  of  an  understandable 
determination  not  to  be  party  to  a  Far  Eastern  Munich 
or  to  abandon  China,  and  in  the  light  of  our  traditional 
policy  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  our 
government  can  be  persuaded  to  follow  that  course. 

It  seems  hardly  hkely  that  at  this  juncture  we  can  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  long  term  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  which 
will  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  both  the  Japanese  and 
ourselves.  We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  Japan’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  her  new  order  in  eastern  Asia  and  Japan  can 
scarcely  give  formal  recognition  to  the  principles  of  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  the 
equality  of  commercial  opportunity  in  that  country  on 
which  we,  in  accordance  with  our  tradition,  insist.  The 
best  that  we  can  hope  for  is  a  purely  ad  interim  arrange¬ 
ment. 

It  may  be  wiser  to  do  for  a  time  without  a  commercial 
treaty.  Diplomatic  relations  can  continue  on  the  basis  of 
other  treaties.  Trade  and  residence  can  go  on  in  accord 
with  international  law  and  with  the  consent  of  each  gov¬ 
ernment  but  without  the  formal  assurance  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  privilege  which  the  treaty  of  1911  now 
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promises  each.  For  instance,  we  do  not  now  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  Mexico.  It  is  not  likely  that  Japan 
would  sacrifice  her  important  American  trade  by  drastic 
restrictions  on  American  commerce  or  residents.  In  that 
situation  a  certain  amount  of  diplomatic  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Japan  without  violating  a  treaty  and 
without  an  embargo.  The  fear  of  a  sudden  boycott  might 
be  a  deterrent  to  some  of  the  most  drastic  measures  to 
which  we  object. 

IVait  Until  End  of  European  IVar 

We  may  need  to  wait  for  a  new  long  term  treaty  until 
the  time  when  the  close  of  the  European  war  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  the  hostilities  between  Japan  and  China 
shall  make  Japan  more  ready  to  enter  into  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  for  a  general  settlement  of  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  Should  Great  Britain  and  France  win  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  they  will  presumably  wish  a  reckoning  in  the 
Far  East  in  which  they  can  assert  their  claims  more  ac¬ 
tively  than  they  can  now.  By  that  time  Japan  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  further  weakened  and  may  be  less  insistent  upon 
full  hegemony  in  China.  Until  the  European  war  is  over 
any  arrangements  between  ourselves  and  Japan  concern¬ 
ing  the  Far  East  will  necessarily  be  more  transient  than 
international  agreements,  which  are  notoriously  imperma¬ 
nent,  normally  are. 

When  the  time  comes  for  such  a  general  settlement  we 
might  well  throw  our  weight  for  the  progressive  surrender 
of  extraterritorial  privileges  and  of  other  compromises  of 
Chinese  independence  and  thus  aid  in  placing  the  Chinese 
government  on  that  full  parity  with  other  governments 
without  which  no  program  in  the  Far  East  can  hope  for 
a  |>eaceful  course.  In  conjunction  with  that  settlement, 
perhaps  as  a  gesture  before  entering  such  an  international 
conference,  we  should  by  all  means  place  all  peoples,  in¬ 
cluding  Orientals,  on  the  immigration  quota  and  thus 
remove  one  chronic  irritant  and  prove  to  the  Japanese 
the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  an  arrangement  which  is 
fair  to  them.  Presumably  that  can  best  be  done  by  con¬ 
gressional  legislation.  We  would  find  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  in  ratification  of 
a  treaty  which  contained  that  provision  than  in  securing 
a  majority  vote  of  Congress  for  a  law  appropriate  to  the 
situation. 

Help  for  Japan 

We  would  probably  also  need  to  assure  Japan  of  most- 
favored-nation  access  to  our  markets  and  to  seek  to  induce 
China  to  cease  from  anti-Japanese  actions  and  to  promise 
Japan  equality  of  opportunity  in  Chinese  markets  and  in 
the  purchase  of  Chinese  raw  materials.  The  Japanese  will 
never  willingly  assent  to  any  arrangement  which  does  not 
seem  to  them  to  meet  some  of  their  economic  needs  and 
which  does  not  take  account  of  their  national  dignity. 
However,  such  a  general  settlement  may  be  remote.  For 
a  number  of  years  to  come  we  may  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  conduct  our  commerce  with  Japan  on  almost  a  day  by 
day  basis. 

Fortunately  Christians  are  not  restricted  to  diplomatic 
measures.  Other  channels  are  open  to  us  for  what  in  the 
long  run  is  far  more  effective  action.  Through  the  various 
phases  of  the  ecumenical  movement  we  can  strengthen  the 


ties  between  our  churches  and  the  churches  of  China  and 
Japan.  In  that  fashion  we  can  assist  in  building  a  supra¬ 
national  Christian  fellowship  around  the  Pacific  which  can 
ease  the  tensions  and  the  hatreds  between  our  respective 
nations.  Through  the  Christian  missionary  movement  we 
can  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  churches  in  Japan  and  China, 
still  pitiably  weak  in  numbers.  Through  their  assistance 
in  producing  a  leadership  for  China  American  missions 
have  already  done  more  to  help  that  country  achieve  in¬ 
ternal  order,  self-respecting,  effective  independence,  and 
a  wholesome  issue  from  the  chaos  of  the  past  generation 
than  all  American  diplomacy  and  our  much  vaunted 
Open  Door  policy  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  a 
century. 

Politically  the  Chinese  must  save  themselves.  All  that 
another  government  can  do  is  to  assure  them  a  breathing 
space  in  which  to  do  so.  Christian  missions  have  had  and 
are  still  having  a  notable  part  in  producing  the  necessary 
leadership.  It  is  upon  maintaining  and  strengthening  their 
missionary  forces  and  the  ties  between  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  Far  East  and  not  through 
embargoes  and  boycotts  that  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States  can  best  contribute  to  peace  and  justice  in  the 
Far  East.  We  can  also  aid  in  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
which  the  present  war  has  brought  in  the  Far  East.  At 
the  moment  that  is  most  needed  in  China.  The  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  it  will  also  be  needed  in  Japan. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  minister  to  acute  human  need 
regardless  of  nationality. 

By  advocating  an  embargo  and  the  restriction  or  sev¬ 
erance  of  commercial  relations  with  Japan,  many  Ameri¬ 
can  Christians  are  urging  the  country  on  in  a  path  which 
has  war  as  its  not  too  improbable  outcome.  Fortunately 
by  no  means  all  Christians  or  Christian  bodies  have  thus 
far  been  fully  persuaded  by  them.  There  is  still  time  to 
pause.  Other  channels  are  open  to  us  which  do  not  issue 
in  war  but  through  which  progress  can  be  made  toward 
a  just  and  peaceful  international  order  in  the  Pacific.  That 
goal  may  be  far  distant  and  may  never  be  fully  attained, 
but  the  way  of  the  boycott  and  commercial  non-inter¬ 
course  leads  away  from  it.  Let  not  the  churches  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  the  blot  of  a  Japanese-American  war  upon  their 
record ! 

For  German  Democrats 

HEIR  little  world  against  a  world  of  guns. 

Their  little  band  of  lovers  shod  with  dream. 
Lovers  of  people,  hungry,  lonely  ones. 

Against  an  iron-blanketed  regime. 

Their  voices  lost  in  hurricanes  of  greed. 

Their  pleas  now  trapped  in  desert  waste  of  lust. 
The  while  their  hands  stiU  hold  the  precious  seed. 
They  yet  shall  reap  the  harvest  of  their  trust. 

Their  little  world  against  a  world  of  guns. 

Their  David  faith  against  Goliath  power. 

Their  love  of  all  men’s  daughters,  all  men’s  sons. 

God  hold  them  close  in  their  heroic  hour ! 

Locu  Trent. 


Borah  --  The  Last  Word 

From  the  Congressional  Record 


It  was  not  given  to  Senator  Borah  to  deliver  a  prepared 
speech  of  farewell  to  the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 
But  on  January  ii,  in  the  course  of  regular  business  in  the 
Senate,  while  discussing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Charles 
Edison  to  be  secretary  of  the  navy.  Senator  Borah  ex¬ 
temporaneously  delivered  what  was  to  prove  his  last  speech. 
Our  readers  will  recall  that  the  navy’s  secretary-designate 
had  sent  to  Congress  a  bill  conferring  extraordinary  powers 
on  the  President  to  control  the  industrial  processes  of  the 
country.  The  bill  was  discussed  editorially  in  The  Christian 
Century  for  January  ij ;  it  is  currently  understood  to  have 
been  shelved.  The  integrity  of  Senator  Borah’s  mind  and  of 
his  career  is  remarkably  revealed  by  this  speech.  Struck  off 
at  the  moment,  it  is  nevertheless  integral  to  every  main  pur¬ 
pose  which  controlled  his  more  than  thirty  years  of  national 
leadership.  All  Americans  will  do  well  to  ponder  it. 


Mr.  president,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Charles 
Edison  to  be  secretary  of  the  navy  is  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  calendar.  Mr.  Edison  has  sent  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  letter  urging  certain 
legislation  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature.  For  myself,  I 
am  not  willing  to  have  the  nomination  acted  upon  without 
calling  attention  to  the  proposed  measure.  I  would  not 
want,  even  by  implication,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  it  might  be  thought  that  I  had  endorsed  any  such 
legislation. 

The  measure,  if  enacted,  would  confer  power,  or  seek 
to  confer  power,  to  seize  and  confiscate  property,  such  as 
factories,  ships  and  other  materials,  to  cancel  or  modify 
contracts  and  agreements,  and  to  interfere  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  rights  of  the  citizen  and  his  personal  liberty — all  this 
to  be  done  in  time  of  peace  before  a  declaration  of  war 
upon  the  part  of  this  government. 

Conferring  Arbitrary  Power 

The  theory  seems  to  be  that  in  a  so-called  emergency 
these  arbitrary  powers  are  to  be  called  into  existence  and 
exercised.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  that  any  explanation, 
or  reason,  or  arguments  accompanied  the  request  or  the 
proposed  measure.  The  bill  also  provides  that  in  case  a 
factory  refuses  or  fails  to  comply  with  its  terms,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  fix  a  reasonable  price,  all  of  which  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  law  would  be  an  act  of  confiscation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  all  the  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  based  purely  upon  a  question  of  emergency 
and  not  of  war,  the  act  would  be  arbitrary  and  clearly 
unconstitutional.  It  would  be  in  violation  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  government  and 
of  democratic  processes. 

It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Edison  to  say  that,  in  1917,  the  Con¬ 
gress  included  in  its  naval  appropriation  bill  provisions 
granting  power  similar  to  the  powers  urged  by  Mr.  Edison. 
In  that  instance,  however,  the  law  provided  that  “in  time 
of  war”  or  “of  national  emergency.”  Now,  however,  the 
provision  “time  of  war”  is  to  be  stricken  out,  and  the  law 
b  to  depend  solely  upon  the  question  of  “an  emergency.” 


I  am  not  going  to  dbcuss,  because  it  has  no  relevancy  at 
thb  time,  the  question  of  what  could  be  done  “in  time  of 
war.”  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  cannot 
be  done  “in  time  of  war,”  but  there  is  no  need  of  going 
into  that  question.  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  question  of 
a  mere  claim  of  emergency.  May  these  jx)wers  be  granted, 
some  of  which  are  in  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
on  a  claim  of  emergency?  We  are  proceeding  to  enact 
such  legislation,  not  in  an  emergency  connected  with  war, 
but  in  an  emergency  isolated  and  alone.  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  justification  for  any  such  authority  can  be  found 
in  constitutional  law  or  in  constitutional  principles. 

Danger  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 

If  we  can  do  what  b  provided  in  thb  bill  because  of  an 
emergency,  unless  that  emergency  b  one  which  brings  the 
Congress  within  the  war  powers  of  the  government  or  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  then  we  could  abo  provide,  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  for  the  suspension  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  could  prohibit  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  Under  the  terms  of  this  measure,  as 
it  b  urged,  there  would  be  no  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  if  we  could  only  head  the  bill  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  “an  emergency.”  To  me  it  b  a  startling  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  tends  to  show  how  far  we  have  traveled,  or  are 
traveling,  in  the  exercbe  of  purely  arbitrary  powers. 

If  it  should  be  declared  that  an  emergency  exbts  and 
that  this  emergency  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  trial 
by  jury  unsafe  and  unwbe,  or  to  make  public  dbcussion 
and  free  debate  contrary  to  the  public  interests,  we  should 
be  quite  within  the  principles  of  thb  proposed  law. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  an  emergency  does  not 
create  power.  It  does  not  increase  power.  Such  power  as 
may  be  found  in  the  Constitution  may  be  exercbed  be¬ 
cause  of  an  emergency,  but  the  emergency  itself  does  not 
add  to  or  create  power.  In  fact,  as  we  all  know,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  in  a  period  of  great  emergency.  Its 
grant  to  the  federal  government  and  its  limitation  of 
power  were  determined  in  the  light  of  emergency,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  altered  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  by 
emergencies. 

Democracy  in  Peril 

Mr.  President,  democracy  b  having  a  pretty  tough  fight 
with  arbitrary  power  and  with  arbitrary  governments.  The 
distinguished  South  African  statesman.  General  Smuts, 
recently  declared  that  there  b  less  of  personal  liberty  in 
the  world  today  than  there  was  150  years  ago.  That  the 
fight  b  going  against  democracy  at  the  present  time  seems 
to  be  believed  by  practically  all,  and  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  democracy  will  ultimately  lose.  Nowhere  b 
thb  more  evident  than  in  democracies  themselves.  Such 
legislation  as  now  proposed  and  the  seizure  of  every  op- 
.  portunity  to  dbcredit  democracy  and  democratic  processes, 
hastening  at  all  times  to  advertise  the  efficiency  and  the 
necessity  of  arbitrary  powers,  are  telling  most  against  dem- 
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ocratic  principles  and  democratic  processes.  Arbitrary 
governments  the  world  over  boast  of  their  superior  capac¬ 
ity  in  meeting  the  world’s  problems  and  point  to  the  ad¬ 
mitted  practices  and  methods  of  democracy  to  prove  their 
claim.  Faith  in  democracy  is  dying.  Its  principles  and  its 
methods  are  not  breaking  down.  Under  the  cry  of  emer¬ 
gency  we  strike  doAvn  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  thus 
advertise  to  the  world  again  and  again  that  democracy 
cannot  cope  with  modern  exigencies  as  against  the  com- 
p>etition  of  centralized  power.  With  marvelous  magnifi¬ 
cence  the  little  democracy  of  Finland  has  demonstrated  to 
the  world  the  falsity  of  this  cowardly  lie. 

This  bill  is  only  a  sample.  Many  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  proposed 
measure.  The  Congress  could  render  no  greater  service 
to  the  world  for  free  government  and  bring  to  it  no  greater 
distinction  than  by  denouncing  and  striking  down  these 
measures  one  after  another. 

It  is  important,  vitally  important,  that  we  expose  and 
punish,  as  we  are  now  engaged  in  doing,  the  activities  of 
those  whose  “isms”  run  counter  to  the  principles  of  our 
government.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  can  reach  them 
through  legal  methods,  let  us  reach  them  ;  and  once  having 
laid  hands  upon  them  under  the  law,  neither  apology  nor 
flimsy  excuse  nor  misguided  mercy  should  interfere  with 
their  punishment.  The  most  vicious  enemies  of  human 
liberty,  the  most  dangerous  to  free  institutions,  are  the 
treacherous  foes  who  seek  shelter  under  the  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  which  assure  free  speech,  free  press  and  personal 
liberty,  and  then  make  use  of  this  shelter  to  destroy  the 
government  which  protects  them. 

The  Defense  of  Democracy 

It  is  living  up  to  our  own  teachings  and  principles  which 
really  counts  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
free  institutions.  Introducing  bills  and  passing  laws  which 
strike  at  the  letter — and  if  not  the  letter,  the  spirit — of 
democratic  principles,  these  are  the  things  which  under¬ 
mine  and  break  down  faith  in  democracy.  Measures  intro¬ 
duced  and  urged  which  are  in  themselves  impeachments 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  democracy  do  infinitely  more  harm 
than  a  thousand  communists  chattering  on  the  street  cor¬ 
ners.  Such  attempts  at  legislation,  or  such  legislation,  soon 
teaches  the  people  that  nothing  stands  between  them  and 
their  liberty,  the  rights  of  property,  except  the  construction 
which  political  exigency  or  the  technical  views  of  courts 
may  give  to  the  word  “emergency.”  The  jealousy  which  we 
should  at  all  times  feel  and  exercise  toward  every  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  great  principles  which  protect  the  rights 
and  the  liberty  of  the  people  gives  way  to  a  search  for 
methods  of  escaping  the  force  of  these  principles. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  period  of  almost  universal  assault 
throughout  the  world  upon  the  rights,  the  privileges  and 
the  liberties  of  the  average  person,  we  in  America  may  not 
sufficiently  realize  that  we  have  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  found 
in  our  Constitution  a  complete  guaranty  against  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  principles  in  which  we  believe.  So  long  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  stands  and  is  preserved  in  its  integrity, 
so  long  as  we  live  up  to  its  terms  and  conditions,  there  can 
be  no  denial  of  free  speech,  of  free  press,  no  religious  per¬ 
secution,  no  arbitrary  government,  no  concentration 


camps,  no  breaking  into  homes,  no  unlawful  arrests,  no 
denials  of  personal  liberty. 

Look  to  the  Bill  of  Rights! 

When  so-called  emergency  legislation  strikes  at  this 
sacred  document  in  any  particular  it  should  be  stricken 
down  without  hesitancy.  If  doubts  are  to  be  indulged  in, 
they  should  be  resolved  against  all  possible  encroachments. 
The  glory  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  that  it  is  a  restraint  upon 
government  as  well  as  upon  individuals ;  that  it  protects 
the  rights  of  the  people  against  those  who  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  power  and  who  have  betrayed  their  trust. 
And  not  only  are  our  interests  involved,  not  only  is 
this  Bill  of  Rights  a  sacred  document  of  the  American 
people,  but  when  the  time  comes — as,  please  God,  I  am 
sure  it  will  come— that  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world 
begin  to  fight  their  way  back  to  civilization  and  away  from 
the  frightful  “isms”  which  engulf  them  in  misery  and 
slavery,  they  will  look  to  this  Bill  of  Rights  as  embodying 
their  hopes  and  ideals  and  will  judge  it  according  to  the 
worth  and  the  efficiency  which  we  have  by  our  acts  and 
words  given  it. 

Not  long  ago  a  traveler  from  a  totalitarian  state,  after 
spending  months  in  America,  said  to  his  people,  “Before 
any  progress  can  be  made  in  breaking  down  American 
institutions,  a  way  must  be  found  to  discredit  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bill  of  Rights.”  I  have  said  it  is  a  sacred  document. 
If  human  liberty  is  sacred,  this  document  is  sacred. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  interested  only  in  this  bill.  I  do  not 
desire  to  object  to  the  nominee  personally.  I  know  nothing 
against  him.  I  have  understood  that  he  said  the  measure 
went  up  as  a  matter  of  routine,  basing  his  proceeding 
largely  upon  what  had  happened  during  the  war.  I  am 
also  informed  by  the  press  that  the  able  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  dealing  with  this  subject  has  intimated 
strongly  his  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  am  speaking  therefore 
to  the  question  of  the  measure  only ;  I  want  to  record  my 
views  against  the  measure  and  to  give  notice  that  those 
views  will  later,  if  necessary,  be  urged.  But  I  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  have  the  confirmation  acted  upon  without  a  record 
as  to  views  which  are  held  here  with  reference  to  the  bill 
itself. 

On  Every  Face 

HE  people  I  have  met  aU  day  appear 
Before  my  sleepless  eyes,  a  company 
Diverse  in  type  yet  wearing  vividly 
The  sign  of  one  emotion,  marked  and  clear. 

One  thing  in  common,  binding  and  severe. 

The  tramp,  the  matron  of  society. 

The  business  man  return  again  to  me. 

On  every  face  the  dominance  of  fear ! 

When  I  was  table  high  my  mind  could  trace 
A  bear  within  the  shadows  of  the  room. 

My  mother  bade  me  touch — a  coat  was  there. 

I  pity  one  with  fear  upon  his  face. 

The  hand  of  faith  can  penetrate  the  gloom. 

And  fearful  shapes  become  dissolved  in  air. 

Gertrude  Ryder  Bennett. 
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A  Unique  Apocalypse 
Manuscript 

The  Elizabeth  Day  McCormick  Apocalypse.  Vol.  I,  A 
Greek  Corpus  of  Revelation  Iconography,  by  Harold 
R.  Willoughby.  Vol.  II,  History  and  Text,  by  Ernest 
Cadman  Colwell.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  $23.00. 

ISS  McCORMICK  must  have  felt  like  Tischendorf 
finding  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  at  St.  Catherine’s  on 
Sinai  when  she  discovered  the  Maximos  Apocalypse  in  a 
little  shop  in  Paris.  As  a  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the 
original  text  of  the  Apocalypse  it  is  of  no  great  value,  but 
nevertheless  it  well  deserves  the  superb  format  in  which  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  has  published  it  and  the  no  less 
superb  editing  that  Professor  Willoughby  and  Dean  Colwell 
have  given  it.  The  reasons?  First,  it  is  unique  in  its  minia-. 
tures — the  only  series  of  Revelation  illustrations  ever  found 
in  a  Greek  manuscript.  Second,  the  text  represents  an  ear¬ 
nest  but  abortive  effort  to  make  Scripture  intelligible  to  the 
unlearned  among  the  Eastern  Orthodox  clergy,  for  it  is  a 
translation  into  modern  vernacular  Greek  of  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  shortly  after  hearing  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  on  the  Edith  Rockefeller 
McCormick  manuscript,  which  he  had  discovered,  that  Miss 
McCormick  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  Apocalypse  in  a  shop 
window  and,  equipped  with  her  new  interest  and  knowledge, 
recognized  its  value  and  bought  it.  She  subsequently  gave 
it  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Maximos  the  Peloponnesian  was  a  Greek  who  went  to 
Alexandria  a  little  before  1600  where  he  became  a  protege 
of  the  patriarch,  Meletios  Pegas,  and  of  his  successor  Cyril 
Lucar  who  was  to  some  extent  influenced  by  Protestant 
theologians  of  Geneva  and  Holland.  The  impulse  to  make 
translations  into  the  common  tongue  for  the  unlearned 
priests  who  could  not  read  classical  or  Hellenistic  Greek  was 
at  least  partly  derived  from  Protestant  sources.  About  1601 
Maximos,  encouraged  by  Cyril,  produced  his  translation  of 
the  Apocalypse.  To  the  text  itself  he  added  the  translation 
of  a  commentary,  which  is  chiefly  that  of  Andreas  (a  sixth 
century  metropolitan  of  Caesarea)  with  a  mingling  of 
Arethas  and  some  expansions  of  both.  The  work  was  writ¬ 
ten,  not  printed.  Three  other  copies  are  known  to  exist.  This 
one  was  probably  made  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  belonged  to  Parthenion  of  Larissa  (floruit  1682- 
1725),  who  doubtless  gave  it  its  present  magnificent  bind¬ 
ing.  The  binding  itself  is  worth  a  chapter,  and  gets  a  long 
one  which  extends  into  a  complete  treatise  on  Greek  monastic 
book-binding. 

Maximos  made  other  translations  into  the  vernacular — 
Psalms,  sermons,  etc. — for  he  was  evidently  seriously  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  idea  of  making  religion  intelligible.  He  was, 
in  so  far,  a  spiritual  cousin  to  those  in  England  who  wished 
Scripture  to  be  “understanded  of  the  people,”  and  he  was 
similarly  an  ancestor  of  all  those  (Goodspeed  et  al.)  who 
have  thought  it  no  sacrilege  to  translate  it  into  current 
speech.  The  subsequent  career  of  Maximos  is  devious  and 
obscure.  He  seems  to  have  stolen  some  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  from  Cyril,  who  later  forgave  him.  (An  ancient  if 
not  honorable  form  of  theft.  The  Italian  humanists  used 
to  borrow  and  keep  manuscripts  like  umbrellas,  and  some¬ 
times  they  borrowed  without  permission,  as  Boccaccio  did 
at  Monte  Casino.)  Then  he  was  sent  on  a  mission,  and  was 
captured  by  pirates  who  looted  his  literary  loot.  He  taught 


and  wrote  at  Jannina  (in  Epirus)  and  perhaps  in  Jerusalem. 
Then  “Maximos  the  Peloponnesian”  vanishes  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  one  “Maximos  of  Gallipoli”  who  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  p>erson.  Dean  Colwell  thinks  the  two  Maximoi  are 
possibly  identical;  Professor  Willoughby  thinks  they  prob¬ 
ably  are;  some  Athenian  scholars  of  repute  take  the  oppo¬ 
site  view. 

What  makes  the  question  of  identity  interesting  and  the 
identification  tempting  is  that  Maximos  of  Gallipoli  made  a 
vernacular  translation  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  the 
“diglot”  of  1638 — ancient  and  modem  Greek  versions  in 
parallel  columns — sponsored  by  Cyril  Lucar,  urged  by  the 
Dutch  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  Cornelius  van  Haga, 
assisted  by  Anthony  Leger,  an  Italian  Protestant  sent  by  the 
Swiss  Calvinists,  and  published  in  Geneva  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dutch  government.  It  didn’t  go  very  well.  Twenty- 
eight  years  later  only  470  copies  had  been  shipped  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  rest  of  the  edition  of  1,500  were  still  in 
storage  at  Geneva.  Subsequent  editions,  of  which  there  were 
about  ten  in  the  next  two  centuries,  were  mostly  printed  in 
London  and  pushed  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  Greek  Church 
was  opposed  to  having  a  New  Testament  that  the  jieople 
could  understand.  Maximos,  whether  one  man  or  two,  was 
ahead  of  his  time. 

But  to  return  to  the  pictures.  Considering  the  vividly  pic¬ 
torial  character  of  apocalyptic  imagery,  it  would  seem  to 
offer  a  tempting  field  for  the  painter.  But  Byzantine  artists 
were  not  interested.  Greek  Orthodox  churchmen  were  long 
doubtful  of  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocalypse.  They  gave  it 
no  place  in  the  lectionary,  and  none  in  the  scheme  of  mural 
decoration  for  churches.  It  became  fully  canonical  only 
about  1300,  and  before  an  independent  tradition  of  Revela¬ 
tion  iconography  could  develop  the  golden  age  of  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts  had  passed.  The  new  interest  expressed 
itself  in  some  murals,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  influence  of  Albrecht  Diirer’s  series  of  fourteen 
woodcuts  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Lucas  Cranach’s  additional 
seven  designs.  This  again  was  a  Protestant  invasion  of 
Orthodoxy. 

The  high  point  of  interest  in  the  Elizabeth  Day  McCor¬ 
mick  manuscript,  therefore,  is  the  absolute  uniqueness  of  its 
complete  series  of  Greek  illustrations  of  the  Apocalypse. 
There  are  sixty-nine  of  them — -lacking  only  three  of  having 
one  for  each  section  into  which  Andreas  divides  the  book  in 
his  commentary.  A  few  are  crude,  but  most  are  good  and 
some  are  excellent.  They  show  a  curious  mingling  of  By¬ 
zantine,  Italian,  German,  Persian  and  Turkish  elements  in 
their  design.  There  is  meaning  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
saints  and  angels  show  the  insignia  of  Christian  crusaders 
while  some  of  the  fiends  and  villains  of  the  piece  wear  tur¬ 
bans.  Christians  under  the  sultan’s  rule,  like  those  under 
the  Caesars,  had  reason  to  express  their  hope  in  terms  of 
apocalyptic  imagery.  These  full-page  pictures  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  excellent  collotype  and  are  subjected  by  Professor 
Willoughby  to  rigorous  and  exhaustive  study,  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  which  extend  to  the  consideration  of  all  sources  and 
parallels  however  remote,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  com¬ 
position,  the  techniques  of  painting  and  the  theological  im¬ 
plications  of  the  designs. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  should  be  congratulated 
for  the  beautiful  work  that  it  has  done  in  presenting  this 
notable  manuscript  and  its  scholarly  editing  in  a  form  com¬ 
parable  to  that  given  to  the  Rockefeller  McCormick  manu¬ 
script  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Four  Gospels  of  Kara- 
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hissar.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  at 
all  unless  it  is  done  right,  for  beauty  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
material.  In  these  volumes  it  is  done  right. 

\V.  E.  Garrison. 

Making  Psychology  Live 

Mind  Explorers.  By  John  K.  Winkler  and  Walter  Brom¬ 
berg.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  $3.00. 

According  to  the  blurb,  “a  Uvely  biographer  has  in 
this  book  joined  hands  with  an  expert  man  of  medicine 
to  wTite  of  the  lives  and  achievements  of  those  intrepid  men 
who  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  brave  new  science  of  psy¬ 
chology.”  The  blurb  claims  that  no  such  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  before.  With  this  one  can  scarcely  agree.  The 
three-volume  history  of  psychology  in  autobiography  edited 
by  Professor  Carl  Murchison  is  built  on  much  the  same 
idea.  It  is  equally  interesting  and  far  more  authoritative 
than  the  present  volume.  However,  Winkler  and  Bromberg 
cover  a  wider  field.  They  include  both  psychiatry  and  aca¬ 
demic  psychology  and  they  cover  a  span  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

The  psychologists  whom  they  have  singled  out  for  special 
attention  are  Gall,  Mesmer,  Pinel,  Charcot,  Francis  Galton, 
William  James,  Stanley  Hall,  McKeen  Cattell,  Lewis  M. 
Terman,  John  B.  Watson  and  Sigmund  Freud.  Each  one 
of  these  is  dealt  with  as  an  exponent  of  some  particular 
trend  or  point  of  view  which  has  had  its  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  present-day  psychology.  Animal  psychology  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  book  by  three  men,  Yerkes,  Thorndike  and 
Lashley,  and  mental  hygiene  by  Weir  Mitchell,  Adolf  Meyer 
and  Clifford  Beers. 

The  careful  reader  will  be  troubled  by  the  failure  of  the 
authors  to  give  references  to  their  sources  of  information. 
He  may  also  be  annoyed  by  the  strained  effort  at  a  “lively” 
style.  Thus  William  James  is  dealt  with  under  the  heading 
“A  Psychological  Prima  Donna,”  Francis  Galton  is  “A  Sports¬ 
man  Scientist,”  and  McKeen  Cattell  is  “The  Patriarch  of 
Fort  Defiance.”  Again,  the  reader  may  wish  that  the  live 
issues  and  the  divergent  trends  in  the  field  of  psychology 
and  psychiatry  had  been  brought  out  more  clearly.  However, 
the  story  is  well  told  and  the  picture  it  gives  is  on  the  whole 
a  just  one. 

This  book  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  want  an  in¬ 
teresting  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind. 

Anton  T.  Boisen. 

Books  in  Brief 

Home  Missions  on  the  American  Frontier.  By  Colin 
Brummitt  Goodykoontz-  Caxton  Printers,  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
$3-50- 

Growing  out  of  a  Ph.D.  thesis  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  F.  J.  Turner,  this  book  naturally  gives  to 
the  importance  of  the  frontier  in  American  history  the  full 
emphasis  which  it  was  Turner’s  special  merit  to  initiate,  but 
it  is  free  from  the  exaggerations  and  distortions  which  have 
characterized  the  work  of  some  of  Turner’s  less  careful  dis¬ 
ciples.  Goodykoontz  (professor  of  history,  University  of 
Colorado)  appreciates  but  does  not  romanticize  the  frontier. 
The  field  of  this  treatise  is  the  planting  and  expansion  of 
Protestantism  in  the  colonies  and  the  United  States,  with 
special  but  not  exclusive  attention  to  the  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  and  the  American  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  This  society,  organized  in  1826  to  continue  and  co¬ 
ordinate  previous  efforts,  was  designed,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  its  founders,  to  have  “no  sectional  interests,  no  local 


prejudices,  no  sectarian  views.”  It  should  be  mentioned,  as 
indicating  the  scope  and  coverage  of  the  work,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  get  down  to  the  A.H.M.S.  until  page  173,  but 
he  has  nearly  300  pages  thereafter  in  which  to  trace  the 
progress  of  religion  on  the  frontier  as  long  as  there  was  a 
frontier.  Large  use  has  been  made  of  source  materials,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  including  in  the  latter  category  the 
immense  collection  of  A.H.M.S.  correspondence  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  While  the  two 
denominations  mentioned  are  most  fully  treated,  there  is  no 
small  amount  of  data  concerning  the  expansion  of  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Episcopalian  churches.  The  work  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  American  church  history,  accurate  in 
substance,  judicious  in  tone,  well  documented  for  the  use 
of  students. 

Three  Copernigan  Treatises.  Translated  with  introduction 

and  notes  by  Edward  Rosen.  Columbia  University  Press, 

$3.00. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  works  of  Copernicus,  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin,  have  never  been  translated  into  English.  His 
great  work,  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Caelestium,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  of  his  death,  1543,  a  date  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  which  will  doubtless  be  fittingly  cele¬ 
brated  three  years  hence — perhaps  by  a  translation  of  this 
epoch-making  treatise.  The  present  volume  contains  three 
shorter  works,  two  by  Copernicus,  one  by  his  disciple  Rheti¬ 
cus.  It  is  suitable  that  these  should  be  first  translated,  for 
they  were  the  first  documents  by  which  the  world  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  Copernican  discoveries.  The  Commentariolus 
is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  new  system,  prepared  for  limited 
circulation  in  manuscript  before  the  author  was  ready  to 
publish  his  great  work.  It  was  lost  for  more  than  300  years. 
One  copy  was  found  in  Vienna  in  1878,  and  a  second  in 
Stockholm  in  1881.  The  Letter  against  Werner  was  written 
to  correct  an  erroneous  theory  concerning  the  motion  of  the 
“eighth  sphere.”  It  also  circulated  in  manuscript  but  later 
was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  De  Revolutionibus.  Rheticus, 
who  took  his  degree  at  Wittenberg  and  taught  mathematics 
there  from  1536,  was  of  course  a  Lutheran.  Hearing  ru¬ 
mors  of  Copernicus’  discoveries,  he  went  to  visit  him,  spent 
two  years  in  his  house  and  became  his  friend,  disciple  and 
first  expounder.  He  wrote  the  Narratio  Prima  while  stay¬ 
ing  with  Copernicus — the  Protestant  scholar  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  canon  bound  together  by  a  common  interest  in  astron¬ 
omy — and  published  it  in  1540.  This  able  and  quasi -official 
introduction  to  Copernicanism  was  so  favorably  received 
that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  the  next  year  and  per¬ 
haps  this  persuaded  the  master  to  publish  his  own  magnum 
opus.  The  Copernicus  literature  is  voluminous,  but  Mr. 
Rosen’s  well  edited  volume  furnishes  the  closest  contact  with 
the  original  material  that  is  available  in  English. 

Books  Received 

The  Minister’s  Annual.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Joseph  McCray 
Ramsey.  Revell.  This  is  the  twelfth  annual  volume  in  this  series 
by  the  editor  of  the  Expositor  and  Homiletic  Review.  It  contains 
four  sermons  for  each  week,  besides  suggestions  for  worship  serv¬ 
ices  and  an  exposition  of  each  Sunday  school  lesson  of  the  In- 
temadonal  series. 

The  Church  of  England.  By  Herbert  Hensley  Henson.  Mac¬ 
millan,  $2.50.  (To  be  reviewed.) 

The  Radiant  Quest.  By  Grace  Noll  Crowell.  Harpers,  $1.50. 
A  volume  of  poems.  (To  be  published  Feb.  20.) 

Britain  Goes  to  War.  By  N.  Scarlyn  Wilson.  Revell,  $1.00. 
The  title  on  the  title  page  is  as  given,  but  the  running  head  over 
each  page  reads,  “A  United  People  Goes  to  War.”  The  object  is 
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to  show  that  Britain  is  a  united  people  in  this  time  of  trial,  and 
to  indicate  how  k  feels  to  be  a  member  of  a  nation  at  war  and 
what  is  the  reaction  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  this  particular 
war.  They  see  it,  apparently,  just  as  the  government  wants  them 
to  see  it — as  a  purely  idealistic  and  disinterested  enterprise.  “We 
have  consulted  our  conscience  and  it  is  clear.” 

Woman  With  Alabaster.  By  Mabel  Goode  Frantz.  Revell, 
$1.25.  A  smoothly  written  and  edifying  story  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
whom  the  author  identifies  with  the  sister  of  Mary  and  Lazarus 
and  makes  a  former  object  of  the  affections  of  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee. 

John  Wesley  as  Editor  and  Author.  By  Thomas  Walter  Herbert. 
Princeton  University  Press,  $1.75.  (To  be  reviewed.) 

Two  Minutes  with  God,  A  Book  of  Devotions  for  Homes  with 
Children.  By  Paul  J.  Hoh  and  Philip  R.  Hoh.  Cokesbury,  $1.50. 
This  comes  close  to  being  unique.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
about  the  importance  of  family  devotions  and  all  the  volumes  of 
devotional  manuals  that  are  published,  it  is  hard  to  lay  hands  on 
a  book  for  family  devotions  prepared  with  the  specific  intent  of 
making  it  fit  the  minds  and  needs  of  children.  This  is  such  a 
book.  Yet  it  does  not  talk  down.  It  is  clear,  direct,  sensible,  in¬ 
teresting  and  devotional. 

Sermons  on  the  Inner  Life.  By  Charles  H.  Heimsath.  Cokes¬ 
bury,  $1.50.  (To  be  reviewed.) 

Milestones  of  the  Drama.  By  Helen  Louise  Cohen.  Harcourt, 
$2.50.  The  full  text  of  seven  great  plays,  from  Sophocles  to 
Eugene  O’Neill,  with  introductions  and  bibliographies.  (To  be 
published  Feb.  15.) 

The  Loon  Feather,  A  Novel.  By  lola  Fuller.  Harcourt,  $2.50. 
(To  be  published  Feb.  22.) 

Three  Plays  on  Peace.  Compiled  by  Harold  A.  Ehrensperger. 
Abingdon  Press,  25  cents.  Three  one-act  plays,  suitable  for  use 
by  amateur  groups  in  churches  or  elsewhere.  They  are:  “Family 
Plot,”  “Tonight  in  Bethlehem”  and  “Martyr’s  Return.”  The  last 
has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  been  rewritten  in  the  light 
of  audience  reaction  after  being  produced  in  many  places  by 
Wesley  Players,  a  national  student  dramatic  society. 

The  Sacrament  of  Reunion.  By  Cyril  Charles  Richardson. 
Scribners,  $1.25.  The  discussion  concerns  the  proposed  concordat 

C  0  R  R  E  S  P 

Community  Cooperation  the  Way  to 
Good  Will 

Editor  The  Christian  Century; 

SIR:  Your  brief  editorial  comment  on  Brotherhood  Week 
(January  17),  in  which  you  refer  to  the  “Campaign  for  Christ 
in  Jasper  County,”  was  so  splendidly  pointed  that  it  might 
well  have  been  expanded.  Is  not  this  “the  real  thing”  because 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  instead  of  gathering  to  discover  what 
ground  they  held  in  common  as  a  possible  basis  for  a  later  co¬ 
operative  project,  rather  gathered  having  first  assumed  certain 
common  ground  on  which  to  undertake  this  specific  cooperative 
program  so  urgently  needed?  They  did  not  say,  “Go  to,  now,  let 
us  be  brothers!”  They  said,  “Here  is  a  need.  We,  who  are  already 
brothers,  can  answer  it  together!” 

So  with  the  larger  program  of  Christians  and  Jews.  In  our 
local  service  organization,  I  served  recently  as  chairman  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  combining  the  observance  of  both  Christmas  and  Hannukah, 
with  the  mutually  appropriate  theme  of  good  will  dominant. 
Except  for  those  professing  Christians  and  Jews  whose  feelings 
of  sympathy  were  already  deep-rooted,  the  program  did  not  mean 
as  much  as  many  a  community  project  engaged  in  by  a  committee 
of  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews,  chosen  not  to  “represent  all 
faiths  fairly”  but  irrespective  of  any,  acting  together  in  the  face 
of  a  common  need. 

Truly,  I  believe,  if  we  observe  Brotherhood  Week  by  saying 
to  each  other,  “Come  now,  let  us  forget  our  differences  and  be 


between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches  and  the  issues 
which  it  involves.  As  a  teacher  of  church  history.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  historical  aspects  of  those 
issues.  His  competent  treatment  of  the  early  ministry  of  the 
church — “what  we  know”  about  it  and  “what  we  guess” — should 
in  itself  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  concordat  possible, 
especially  since  it  comes  from  the  Episcopal  side.  A  very  able 
little  book  by  the  author  of  The  Church  Through  the  Centuries. 

Trails  to  the  New  America.  By  John  W.  Herring.  Harpers, 
$2.00.  (To  be  reviewed.) 

Days  of  My  Life,  Memories  of  a  Kansas  Mother  and  Teacher. 
By  Flo  V.  Menninger.  Richard  R.  Smith,  $2.50.  Old  enough  to 
have  been  present  (as  an  infant  in  arms)  when  Lincoln  made  his 
Gettysburg  speech,  a  migrant  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kansas  in  the 
next  decade,  Mrs.  Menninger  has  seen  great  changes.  The  record 
of  her  own  experiences  and  observations  is  a  case  study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  in  the  middle  west  from  then  till  now. 

In  the  Teeth  of  the  Evidence  and  Other  Stories.  By  Dorothy 
L.  Sayers.  Harcourt,  $2.50.  (To  be  published  Feb.  15.) 

Paths  of  Peace.  By  Patience  Strong.  Dutton,  50  cents.  Prose 
to  the  eye  but  verse  to  the  ear.  (To  be  published  Feb.  15.) 

The  Scout  Program  in  Protestant  Churches.  Protestant  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Scouting,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  15  cents.  “A  man¬ 
ual  of  practical  procedures  related  to  the  program  of  the  church.” 

The  Key  to  the  Psalms.  By  Sylvester  Vernon  Williams.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Grimes,  Boston,  $1.25.  Devotional  and  historical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Psalms.  There  is  no  particular  “key”  except  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Davidic  authorship  of  most  of  them  and  observing 
the  division  into  five  books,  which  are  called,  “Psalms  of  David’s 
Early  and  Middle  Life,”  “Psalms  of  David’s  Later  Life,”  “Na¬ 
tional  Odes,”  “God  Is  King,”  “The  Hymnbook  of  the  Second 
Temple.” 

Have  Tou  Lost  God?  By  Winfred  Rhoades.  Lippincott,  $1.00. 
A  guide  to  the  search  for  God  through  experience.  Well  thought 
and  earnestly  written. 

The  Shrine  of  Beauty  and  Other  Poems.  By  Mary  A.  Hurd. 
Chapman  &  Grimes,  Boston,  $1.50.  First  published  in  1935,  this 
volume  of  graceful  verse  is  reissued  following  the  untimely  death 
of  the  gifted  young  author. 
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brothers,”  those  very  differences,  so  much  exploited  in  the  world 
today,  will  be  only  further  accentuated.  If,  however,  we  can 
find  needs  in  which  we  have  a  common  interest,  then  take  our 
brotherhood  for  granted  and  act  together  to  fill  those  needs,  we 
shall  accomplish  much  of  “the  real  thing.” 

“If  we  can  find  needs”  indeed;  the  world  is  full  of  them! 

First  Baptist  Church,  Harold  W.  Richardson. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Another  Junior  Church 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  The  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  church  and 
religious  education  which  has  been  going  on  in  your  columns  is  of 
vital  interest  to  many  of  us.  It  confirms  my  o\\ti  growing  feeling 
that  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  Sunday  school  is 
general  and  profound. 

Of  special  interest  to  me  was  the  letter  by  L.  O.  Bricker  of 
Atlanta,  because  of  the  similarity  of  his  young  people’s  church 
to  our  junior  church,  which  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Our  junior 
church  includes  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen, 
inclusive.  The  organization  and  order  of  service  closely  parallel 
those  of  the  senior  church.  The  juniors  elect  their  owm  deacons, 
deaconesses,  clerk,  ushers,  finance  and  chancel  committees,  etc., 
and  have  their  own  vested  choir.  The  minister  conducts  the  formal 
service  of  worship,  assisted  each  week  by  a  deacon  or  deaconess. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  worship.  The  church  hymnals  arc  used. 
The  service  is  held  in  the  sanctuary.  The  teaching  of  the  year 
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follows  a  general  theme:  Old  Testament,  life  of  Jesus,  life  of 
St.  Paul  or  history  of  the  church,  and  is  given  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  scripture  lesson  or  in  the  sermon.  Occasionally  the 
sermon  deals  with  questions  asked  by  the  juniors  through  the 
question  box.  The  number  of  these  questions  and  their  quality, 
their  sincerity  and  penetration,  have  been  a  surprise  and  an  in¬ 
spiration. 

Most  of  the  juniors  do  not  stay  to  the  eleven  o’clock  service 
of  worship.  Most  of  them  never  did.  Too  many  of  the  parents 
are  not  church  attendants.  But  their  children  are  now  receivang 
a  church,  not  a  class,  experience.  They  are  growing  up  to  feel 
at  home  and  reverent  in  the  church,  to  know  its  hymns  and  pray¬ 
ers,  to  assume  its  responsibilities,  and  to  feel  that  the  minister  is 
their  minister.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  term  in  the  junior 
church  they  are  encouraged  to  join  the  minister’s  Lenten  pre¬ 
paratory  class  and  to  become  members  of  the  church.  This  tra¬ 
dition  is  growing  in  effectiveness  as  the  years  go  by. 

To  provide  for  the  [personal  contact  between  the  church  and 
the  home  which  the  church  school  teacher,  if  conscientious, 
formerly  represented,  we  have  organized  a  junior  church  calling 
committee  of  mothers  who  systematically  look  after  absentees 
and  make  a  friendly  call  once  a  year  at  each  home  represented 
in  the  junior  church. 

After  three  and  a  half  years  our  parish  is  “sold”  on  the  junior 
church.  I  believe  that  the  method  will  work  in  a  parish  of  any 
size.  Several  smaller  churches  in  this  vicinity  have  adopted  it. 
Our  junior  church  has  an  enrollment  of  200  and  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  140. 

For  this  plan  we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Dan  Huntington  Fenn 
of  the  divinity  school  of  Harvard  University  and  of  the  First 
Church,  Unitarian,  Chestnut  Hill.  Mr.  Fenn  has  published  a  re¬ 
warding  pamphlet  on  “An  Outline  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  a  Junior  Church.” 

Highlands  Congregational  Church,  John  H.  Leamon. 

Melrose,  Mass. 

Truth  and  Action 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  If  one  may  judge  by  the  amount  of  space  required  to 
print  the  letters  sent  to  The  Christian  Century  in  reply  to  the 
Fortune  article  and  your  approving  editorial,  you  have  stirred  up 
a  great  variety  of  opinion  on  a  very  important  subject  about  which 
both  clergy  and  la>Tnen  could  well  do  some  constructive  thinking. 
My  criticism  of  these  letters  is  that  they  are  practically  all  given 
to  destruedve  criticism.  If  ever  a  group  of  preachers  evaded  an 
issue  these  men  have  done  so. 

The  question  raised  in  the  article  in  Fortune  is  not  particularly 
and  peculiarly  a  problem  of  our  preachers  but  they  must  take  the 
lead  in  attempting  to  solve  it.  After  all  they  speak  every  week; 
what  do  they  say?  Many  preachers  who  have  met  the  issue  squarely 
and  have  said  what  their  consciences  and  reason  have  dictated,  for 
the  most  part  have  won  the  respect  of  their  hearers.  If  a  preacher 
knows  his  subject  and  states  facts  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
way  he  can  utter  just  about  what  he  wants  to  say  in  the  pulpit. 
The  laymen  may  not  agree  with  it,  and  may  fume  and  object, 
but  not  many  men  in  these  days  will  deny  that  a  preacher  has 
the  right  of  free  speech  on  any  moral  issue.  Too  many  of  the 
clergy  are  actually  afraid  of  the  pew.  They  may  not  admit  it 
but  they  so  dislike  to  offend  some  brother  whose  conception  of  the 
philosophy  of  Christ  is  as  vague  as  that  of  an  African  Hottentot, 
that  they  do  not  speak  at  all. 

To  believe  in  a  truth  and  then  follow  through  to  the  acceptance 
of  its  implications  are  two  entirely  different  things.  One  may  be¬ 
lieve  in  democracy  but  to  accept  the  implications  of  democracy 
and  to  practice  them  is  another  thing  entirely.  One  may  believe 
implicitly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  but  try  to  follow  through  the  implications  of  this 
doctrine  and  see  where  you  come  out  in  this  acquisitive,  selfish  and 
pagan  capitalistic  society. 

It  is  high  time  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  Christian 
disciple  must  determine  whether  he  will  be  loyal  to  Christ  or  to 
a  society  which  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  Chris¬ 


tian  religion.  “Ye  cannot  serve  two  masters.”  How  many  men 
in  business  will  stand  up  and  say,  “As  for  me  and  my  house  we 
will  serve  the  Lord”? 

The  writer  knows  full  well  what  it  costs  to  do  this.  Our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  was  here  when  we  business  men  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  we  must  live  and  do  business  under  it.  But  we  can  raise 
our  voices  in  meetings  of  boards  of  directors,  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ings  and  chamber  of  commerce  meetings,  in  condemnation  of 
every  practice  in  society  which  is  evil.  Instead  of  that  we  remain 
silent  and  tacitly  approve  of  what  is  being  done.  The  biggest 
moral  coward  in  our  society  is  the  Christian  business  man. 

The  Fortune  article  is  timely  and  it  speaks  the  minds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  churchmen  who  will  not  express  themselves  lest  someone 
charge  them  with  being  disloyal  to  their  class. 

Denver,  Colo.  William  E.  Sweet. 

Seeking  tor  a  Sign? 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Fortune  in  a  very  real  way  out-argues  itself.  A  good  part 
of  its  argument  is  based  on  the  failure  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  and  World  War.  Fortune  claims  the  church  failed  be¬ 
cause  it  had,  for  these  periods,  no  absolute  word  of  God.  But  a 
truer  conclusion  would  be  that  it  failed  because  it  deified  the  rela¬ 
tive  truths  of  men  into  the  absolute  word  of  God.  It  failed  because 
it  did  exactly  what  Fortune  wants  done  today;  it  preached  “abso¬ 
lutes”  that  were  in  reality  “relatives”  (which  after  all  is  all  that 
mortal  man  has)  which  permitted  the  church  to  sanction  these 
wars  as  the  will  of  God.  And  we  would  be  at  war  within  three 
months  if  the  clergy  followed  the  technique  advocated  by  Fortune. 

You  see,  in  truth,  what  Fortune  wants  is  what  the  spiritually 
ignorant  have  always  wanted  of  religion.  They  ask  for  a  “sign.” 
People  did  the  same  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  but  he  did  not  give 
it,  because  it  was  not  his  to  give.  And  it  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  clergy  that  they  have  given  us  no  “signs,”  and  that 
they  recognize  that  such  assurances  or  signs,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  come  only  to  those  who  seek  and  come  primarily  through 
the  process  of  seeking. 

The  Chrisdan  Century  would  do  a  far  greater  service  to  the 
church  if  instead  of  prinUng  spectacular  but  shallow  articles  of 
criticism,  it  would  help  direct  at  this  dme  the  conscious  cry  of 
the  Chrisdan  world  for  a  certainty  that  is  intelligible.  For  as¬ 
suredly  nothing  will  be  gained  by  pitdng  ignorant  clergy  against 
wise  laymen,  or  vice  versa;  but  much  will  be  accomplished  if, 
recognizing  the  impossibility  of  ever  knowing  God’s  Absolute  Will, 
and  realizing  as  never  before  the  humility  with  which  all  our 
thoughts  must  be  clothed,  we  may  be  gathered  together  in  a  fel¬ 
lowship  of  those  who  patiently  seek  for  truth. 

Congregadonal  Church,  George  C.  Vance. 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Self-Righteous  Ecclesiasticism 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  After  reading  the  number  of  adverse  reactions  to  the 
ardcle  in  Fortune  and  especially  the  cridcisms  of  your  recent 
editorial,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  fairness  of 
Fortune’s  accusation  against  the  church.  Unwitdngly,  your  many 
cridcs  have  supported  Fortune’s  ardcle.  These  are  the  same  kind 
of  replies  that  the  Pharisees  of  old  would  have  made  to  the  con¬ 
demnations  of  Jesus.  They  show,  also,  how  ecclesiastical  pride 
has  been  subsdtuted  for  a  sense  of  mission. 

What  if  business  is  to  blame  for  the  present  chaotic  condition 
of  our  world?  What  if  laymen  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
churches  have  often  dodged  their  responsibility  in  the  present 
world  by  hiding  behind  absolutes?  Can  the  church  wash  her 
hands  and  disclaim  all  responsibility  of  being  an  ineffective  force 
for  good  in  the  social  relationships  of  men,  just  because  she  has 
the  ability  to  look  down  her  nose  at  those  who  have  not  been 
“quite”  as  righteous  as  she? 

Self-righteous  ecclesiasticism  is  the  very  nub  of  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  I  am  sdll  enough  of  an  evangelical  to  want  to  welcome  a  re¬ 
pentant  business  man  who  wishes  to  join  me  before  the  mercy 
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seat,  just  as  I  would  a  social  outcast.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly  Jesus  welcomed  a  hated  tax  gatherer  as  well  as  a 
Mary  Magdalen  to  his  little  group  of  followers.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  church  of  today  has  degenerated  to  the  place 
where  its  sole  interest  is  in  upholding  the  dignity  and  rightness 
of  ecclesiastical  superiority. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  sentimentalism  to  take  Fortune’s 
article  as  indicative  of  the  honest  repentance  of  business;  but  no 
Pharisaical  churchman  has  ever  saved  a  world. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  H.  Otheman  Smith. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

There  Are  Canadians  and  Canadians 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Your  Canadian  staff  correspondents  are  pretty  sure  from 
their  busy  centers  and  larger  communities  to  reflect  the  attitudes 
of  the  sort  of  community  they  represent  and  the  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  they  subscribe  to.  It  is  a  good  thing  you  have  that  kind  of 
correspondent  on  the  staff  of  your  outspoken  journal.  Some  of 
us  object,  however,  to  the  sweeping  way  in  which  your  Canadian 
staff  writers  sum  up  the  Canadian  and  the  United  Church  views 
of  the  present  war.  We  remember  that  both  the  governments 
of  our  church  and  our  state  took  away  our  right  to  choose  whether 
we  would  sit  in  the  balcony  or  freely  participate.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  Christian  people,  of  this  part  anyway,  who  have 
no  heart  or  conscience  for  the  present  European  struggle.  Our 
Parliament  will  hear  of  it  in  a  few  days.  Our  church  courts  do 
not  meet  for  some  months. 

Here  is  one  thing  of  which  some  of  us  must  complain.  They 
urge  that  pacifism  smacks  of  a  do-nothing  kind  of  neutrality,  or 
“a  flight  from  reality.”  We  have  noticed  that  the  very  folk  who 
now  accuse  of  that  attitude  were  quite  generally  apathetic  or  un¬ 
interested  in  the  fight  we  have  been  making  during  many  years,  for 
a  social  order  that  would  give  assurance  of  peace  by  understand¬ 
ing  and  justice. 

It  seems  more  than  a  bit  thick  when  we  are  made  the  butt 
of  attack  for  alleged  flight  from  reality,  after  we  had  been  for¬ 
merly  castigated  for  being  too  much  addicted  to  the  social  gospel 
and  to  political  movements  that  would  circumvent  war.  Smoke¬ 
screens  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  misrepresented. 

High  River,  Alta.  Arthur  H.  Rowe. 

The  ‘New  Republic’  and  the  War 

Editor  The  Christian  Century; 

SIR:  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce  Bliven,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  New  Republic,  which  requires  an  answer  in  your 
columns.  The  letter  follows: 

“In  an  article  in  The  Christian  Century  of  November  22,  I939> 
you  say:  ‘The  New  Republic,  founded  in  1914.,  had,  as  its  avowed 
purpose,  the  educating  of  the  liberals  to  the  Allied  approach.’ 

“This  statement  is  wholly  false.  The  plans  for  establishing  the 
New  Republic  were  completed  before  the  war  began  and  at  a 
time  when  no  one  contemplated  any  such  conflict.  The  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  paper  and  its  entire  editorial  board  was  American  in 
fact  and  outlook. 

“It  is  true  that  at  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
the  New  Republic  editorially  supported  participation  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  It  did  so  because  of  an  honest  conviction  of  the  editors 
that  an  Allied  victory  was  consonant  with  a  just  peace.  As  soon 
as  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  made  public,  they 
were  repudiated  by  the  magazine,  at  a  sacrifice  of  nearly  half  of 
its  subscribers. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  made  a  false  and  damaging 
statement  regarding  the  New  Republic  I  must  ask  that  a  cor¬ 
rection  be  published  in  the  columns  of  The  Christian  Century.” 

My  remark  relative  to  the  founding  of  the  New  Republic  was 
based  upon  a  statement  made  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan  in  his  Why 
We  Fought  (page  49):  “.  .  .  the  New  Republic  was  founded  in 
1914  for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  American  liberals  right 
on  the  war.  .  .  .”  Since  receiving  Mr.  Bliven’s  letter  I  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Grattan  who  informs  me  that  if 


Why  We  Fought  had  gone  into  a  second  edition  he  would  have 
rephrased  this  statement. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Bliven’s  correction,  no  doubt  I  was  wrong 
as  to  the  original  motive  for  the  founding  of  the  New  Republic 
and  am  sorry  for  having  contributed  to  spreading  such  an  error. 
It  is  curious  that  in  neither  the  review  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  Why  We 
Fought  nor  of  my  book.  Preachers  Present  Arms,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Republic,  did  the  reviewers  refer  to  material  related 
to  the  New  Republic. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  intention  in  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  Republic,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  long  before  April  1917,  the  magazine  became  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  Allied  cause. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ray  H.  Abrams. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Invitation  to  the  Death  Dance 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  I  think  you  have  been  unjustifiably  generous  in  your 
interpretation  of  Lord  Lothian’s  Chicago  speech.  What  was  it  but 
another  sugared  and  flattering  invitation  to  the  United  States  to 
enter  the  war  on  Britain’s  side? 

Who  are  the  democracies  that  will  ordain  and  participate  in 
that  beautiful  and  just  control  of  the  seas  after  the  Great  Monster 
has  been  blown  out  of  the  water?  In  addition  to  Britain  and 
France,  none  other  than  Uncle  Sam.  Bless  my  soul!  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it  in  that  light,  why  don’t  we  begin  the  great 
objective  right  now? 

Don’t  you  see,  gentlemen  (asks  Lord  Lothian  in  effect),  that, 
since  these  are  our  war  aims,  we  are  fighting  mankind’s  fight? 
And  of  course  you  are  on  mankind’s  side  too.  Why  don’t  you  dull 
witted  Americans  wake  up  to  the  true  spiritual  significance  of 
what  is  happening  in  Europe  these  days?  Why,  it’s  really  Arma¬ 
geddon;  and  this  time  Britain  is  writing  the  Fourteen  Points. 

Canton,  N.  Y.  Hugh  S.  Tigner. 

The  Movies  Remain  a  Controversial 
Subject 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Fred  Eastman  reviews  in  your  issue  of  January  3  my 
America  at  the  Movies  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Research  Council.  He  is  disturbed  by  my  “naive  and  un¬ 
critical  acceptance”  of  my  sources.  He  thinks  that  I  am,  whether 
or  not  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  a  tool  of  the  Hays  office.  I 
think  Mr.  Eastman  might  be  interested  in  a  review  of  the  book 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Coughlin,  in  the  Motion  Picture  Herald  for  No¬ 
vember  25.  (The  Motion  Picture  Herald,  edited  and  published  by 
Martin  Quigley,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  industry’s  production 
code,  is  of  course  an  important  voice  of  Mr.  Hays’  Modon  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America.)  Mr.  Coughlin  finds  me 
“naive  and  gullible”  in  my  attitude  towards  the  industry.  Would 
it  be  “naive”  of  me  to  suppose  that  those  coincidental  “naives” 
from  diametrically  opposed  writers  equal  the  “impardal”  which 
is  the  adjeedve  that  has  been  most  frequently  applied  to  the  book 
by  other  critics? 

I  will  not  occupy  your  space  with  detailed  answers  to  all  Mr. 
Eastman’s  specific  cridcisms,  though  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them 
to  him  if  he  is  interested.  I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  chapter  on  “Propaganda,” 
and  will  read  with  a  little  more  care  the  chapters  on  “The  In¬ 
dustry”  and  “Reforming  the  Movies,”  which  he  has  apparently 
looked  into,  he  will  find  the  “attendon  to  the  demands  of  the 
serious  critics — the  demands  for  a  greater  sense  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility  among  the  producers,  for  more  honesty  and  less  sentimental¬ 
ity  in  pictures,”  etc.,  for  which  he  was  looking.  I  should  like  also 
to  suggest  that  he  reread  a  sentence  in  the  text  facing  the  large 
and  smiling  picture  of  Mr.  Will  Hays:  “His  somewhat  curious 
qualifications  as  a  reformer  did  not  become  generally  known  until 
the  1928  Senate  invesdgation  of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  dis¬ 
closed  his  complacent  use  for  the  Republican  campaign  chest  of 
funds  supplied  by  the  notorious  Harry  Sinclair.”  Mr.  Eastman 
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may  then  grasp,  as  my  other  readers,  lay  and  professional,  have 
done,  that  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Hays  was  introduced  in  that  chap¬ 
ter  in  irony.  But  irony,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  literary  quality  to  which 
Mr.  Eastman  is  wholly  insensitive.  He  seems  not  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  its  presence  anywhere  in  the  book,  even  though  the  pub¬ 
lishers  took  pains  to  point  it  out  to  him  by  their  remarks  on  the 
jacket.  The  only  two  places  where  he  seems  to  have  read  between 
the  lines  are  my  oblique  references  to  the  Motion  Picture  Re¬ 
search  Council.  He  has  apparently  sensed  my  not  too  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  tlie  Payne  studies,  instituted  by  the  council,  and  he  is  right 
in  conjecturing  that,  unlike  the  council,  I  believe  block-booking 
to  be  not  a  moral  or  social  issue  but  a  problem  in  industrial 
monopoly.  (He  would  have  been  more  consistent  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  if  he  had  written  me  down  a  tool  not  of  Will  Hays  but  of 
Thurman  Arnold.) 

Personally  I  am  on  the  whole  obliged  to  Mr.  Eastman  for  his 
review  but  I  feel  very  strongly — and  I  am  speaking  now  in  plain 
English  without  any  irony  whatsoever — that  he  owes  an  apology 
to  the  Yale  University  Press  for  the  unwarranted  attack  in  his  last 
paragraph.  ^Vhen  a  book  expresses  disapproval  of  your  point  of 
view  the  assumption  need  not  be  that  writer  and  publisher  are 
in  the  pay  of  your  opponents.  I  cannot  believe  that  that  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Eastman’s  appeared  in  your  pages  except  by  an  oversight. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Margaret  Farrand  Thorp. 


Editor  The  Christlan  Century: 

SIR:  Mrs.  Thorp’s  displeasure  at  my  review  of  her  well  writ¬ 
ten  book  is  understandable.  I,  too,  would  have  been  happier  if 
I  could  have  said  more  pleasant  things  about  it.  I  did  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover  and  gave  it  what  I  thought  was  an  honest 
appraisal.  If  I  misinterpreted  a  passage  or  two  which  she  wrote 
in  irony,  I  apologize  for  my  stupidity.  But  the  main  point  of 
my  criticism  still  holds,  namely,  that  there  is  hardly  a  paragraph 
in  the  whole  book  whose  material  would  not  have  been  gladly  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Hays  office.  In  her  own  Foreword  she  singles  out 
this  office  for  her  particular  thanks  for  supplying  information. 
The  scanty  acknowledgment  she  makes  of  the  demands  of  the 
serious  critics  of  the  industry  seems  completely  buried  under  the 
mass  of  her  other  material.  One  looks  in  vain  through  her  pages 
for  any  reference  to  such  critics  as  Gilbert  Seldes,  George  Jean 
Nathan,  Frank  S.  Nugent,  Guy  Emery  Shipler,  E.  C.  Sherburne, 
W.  W.  Charters  and  Edgar  Dale.  I  agree  with  her  that  block¬ 
booking  is  a  problem  in  industrial  monopioly.  But  if  monojxily 
is  not  a  social  and  moral  issue,  what  is  it? 

Chicago.  Fred  Eastman. 

Schools  Open  to  All 

EDtroR  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  In  your  editorial,  “Sectarianism  in  a  Public  School,”  in 
the  January  17  issue  of  The  Christian  Century,  I  fear  your  zeal 
to  defend  the  non-sectarian  public  school  system  of  America  may 
lead  to  the  charge  of  an  anti-Catholic  bias  against  The  Christian 
Century.  Since  such  attitudes  are  particularly  dangerous  at  this 
time,  and  since  from  the  tenor  of  the  editorial  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  this  one,  on  Christian  brotherhood,  I  do  not  believe  you 
meant  to  infer  what  you  did,  let  me  speak  my  experience  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  use  of  our  public  school  property. 

At  least  on  one  occasion  I  have  with  others  applied  for  the  use 
of  the  high  school  auditorium.  That  use  has  been  granted,  though 
I  knew  the  city  administration  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas 
to  be  presented  in  the  meeting.  Because  of  a  regard  for  our 
traditional  American  liberties  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage, 

I  believe  our  city  fathers  have  pursued  the  wise  course  of  granting 
to  all  responsible  groups  in  the  community  who  had  the  requisite 
rental  the  privilege  of  the  public  schools  in  the  evening.  To 
my  knowledge,  not  only  civic  groups  which  are  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  “respectable”  have  been  allowed  to  use  public  property, 
but  also  socialist  and  communist  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
school  property.  Now,  at  a  time  when  wartime  hysteria  is  forc¬ 
ing  an  abrogation  of  such  rights  in  so  many  places,  I  must  register 
my  opposition  to  your  editorial  in  seeing  in  this  granting  of  per¬ 
mission  to  our  Catholic  brethren  to  the  use  of  our  schools  an  at¬ 


tempt  to  proselytize  the  non-Catholic  community  by  quasi  sur¬ 
reptitious  and  unethical  means.  If  the  policy  which  our  board  of 
education  has  adhered  to  in  the  past  be  continued,  then  any 
group,  irrespective  of  political  or  religious  belief,  should  have  the 
same  rights. 

May  I  suggest  that  probably  there  is  nothing  more  sinister  in 
the  fact  that  the  Protestant  school  of  religious  education  is  meeting 
in  a  Protestant  parish  house  than  that  its  authorities  saw  no  reason 
to  pay  our  city  treasury  $27  a  night  which  it  did  not  have  to. 

Summerfield  Methodist  Church,  J.  George  Butler. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Only  One  Question? 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  All  arguments  as  to  whether  or  not  Jesus  would  sanction 
war  are  irrelevant.  There  is  only  one  question  for  Christians  to 
face  before  drawing  their  own  conclusions.  The  question  is.  Can 
any  of  us  visualize  Jesus  of  Nazareth  killing  anybody?  If  not, 
then  what? 

Sewanee,  Term.  Winifred  Kirkland. 

From  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Christian  Century  the  author 
of  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  “Preachers  Present  Arms”  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  write  as  follows:  “The  psychic  drives  that  in 
peacetime  produce  the  phenomena  of  inquisitions,  witch-burnings 
and  Watch  and  Ward  Societies.”  It  is  possible  that  this  was 
merely  a  rhetorical  flourish  of  the  pen.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  was  not  able,  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  accu¬ 
racy,  to  exercise  a  greater  restraint.  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  he  felt  that  the  methods  employed  by  the  New  England 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  are  essentially  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  inquisition  and  by  witch-hunters.  If  so,  he  is  in  need  of  some 
enlightenment. 

The  fact  that  such  men  as  Joseph  Lee,  “the  father  of  American 
playgrounds,”  and  Endicott  Peabody  of  Groton  have  been  for  long 
officers  of  the  society  and  firm  believers  in  its  work  may  make  the 
author  feel  that  he  wrote  too  hastily.  If  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  which  shows  that  our  work 
is  done  by  request  of  officers  of  the  law  and  on  complaint  of  in¬ 
dividual  citizens.  People  may  not  like  us,  but  at  least  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  fair  dealing. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Raymond  Calkins. 

Movie  Estimates 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  I  am  very  disappointed  that  you  have  taken  out  the  movie 
reviews  from  The  Christian  Century.  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old  and  my  mother  and  daddy  let  me  go  to  the  movies  you 
suggest,  and  what  am  I  to  do  now? 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Mary  Almena  Gray. 


Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Just  a  word  to  p-r-o-test!  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
discontinue  the  film  estimate  service  from  the  pages  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century.  It  is  one  of  the  journal’s  very  valuable  services  to 
subscribers.  I  have  used  it  personally  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
also  this  would  be  true  of  interested  church  groups  here  in  my  own 
church.  So  we  hope  this  feature  is  not  to  be  discontinued. 

First  Baptist  Church,  Delaine  E.  Story. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

[Let  the  scores  of  readers  who  have  written  similar  letters  be 
reassured.  The  Christian  Century  has  been  conducting  a  test  to 
discover  whether  the  space  devoted  to  reviews  of  current  feature 
films  is  wisely  used.  The  chorus  of  protest  against  disappearance 
of  the  reviews  has  provided  a  convincing  answer  to  our  question. 
Comments  on  current  films  will  reappear  beginning  with  next 
week’s  issue. — The  Editors.] 
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German  Churches 
Must  Pay  for  War 

Religious  Funds  Levied  Upon  by  Goring 
Decree — No  Religious  Literature  for 
Soldiers — A  War  Book  a  Week 


(Correspondence  from  Western  Europe) 


Brussels,  Dec.  30. — A  monthly  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  cost  of  the  war  is  levied 
on  the  Catholic  and  Evangelical  churches 
in  Germany.  Payments  have  had  to  be 
made  as  from  the  first  of  last  November. 
The  levy  resulted  from  the  decree  issued 
by  Goring  on  war  economy.  Municipalities 
have  to  make  a  monthly  payment  and 
churches  are  handled  in  the  same  way. 
Notes  are  made  up  for  each  church  or 
diocese  on  the  basis  of  its  membership 
and  budget;  a  total  sum  of  about  $350,000 
in  United  States  money  is  expected  every 
month.  Not  only  churches  as  such,  but 
religious  organizations,  including  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  monasteries,  convents  and 
special  funds,  are  subject  to  the  levy.  Al¬ 
though  the  money  was  contributed  to  the 
church  and  religious  movements  for  spe¬ 
cific  purposes,  the  government  is  taking  a 
share  of  it  for  war.  The  levy  cannot  be 
made  up  out  of  new  contributions  because 
of  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the 
people,  and  can  be  handed  to  the  author¬ 
ities  only  by  cutting  drastically  all  ex¬ 
penditures  for  normal  religious  activity. 

*  «  * 

Religious  Literature  for 
Soldiers  Banned 

Das  Schwarze  Korps  and  other  nazi  or¬ 
gans  are  excited  and  indignant  because 
religious  pamphlets  are  being  sent  to  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  front  with  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament.  World  Jewry  started  the 
war,  say  the  nazis,  and  now  the  military 
spirit  is  being  sapped  by  distribution  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  among  the  fighting 
forces.  Consternation  was  expressed  in  nazi 
circles  when  the  crew  of  a  returned  U-boat 
received  church  literature  quoting  the 
Bible  and  implying  that  these  heroes  were 
“sinners.”  Hence  a  huge  press  campaign 
against  such  crude  religious  tactics  has  been 
launched,  and  Herr  Kerri,  the  reich  min¬ 
ister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  has  informed 
the  churches  that  it  is  verboten  to  make 
lists  of  church  members  at  the  front  and 
to  send  them  religious  literature. 

*  *  * 

Making  Hitler  Youth 
War-Minded 

A  war  book  every  week  for  Hitler  youth 
is  the  new  aim  of  the  reich  youth  leader, 
Herr  Baldur  von  Shirach.  Fiction,  along 
with  eyewitness  reports  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Poland,  are  in  the  earlier  num¬ 
bers  of  this  “War  Library”  series,  and  air 
warfare,  together  with  numerous  stories 
from  the  Siegfried  line,  are  soon  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  price  is  cheap  and  a  great  drive 
is  on  to  boost  the  circulation  to  high 
figures.  It  has  become  the  custom — nur¬ 
tured  as  part  of  nazi  propaganda — for 
heads  of  industrial  firms  to  give  a  book 


every  Christmas  to  their  apprentices.  The 
joker  is  that  the  book  can’t  be  selected  by 
the  boss  or  the  recipient  but  is  chosen  by 
von  Schirach  and  Dr.  Ley,  labor  front 
leader.  The  choice  for  1939  was  a  novel 
about  the  World  War,  specially  adapted 
“for  the  necessities  of  our  time,”  by  an 
ultra-militarist  author,  Werner  Beumel- 
burg. 

*  *  * 

Pacifist  Deprived  of 
Nationality 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Solzbacher,  who  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  international  peace 
movement,  and  who  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  deprived  of  his 
German  nationality  by  a  nazi  decree.  In  a 
list  of  164  names  of  those  whose  official 
status  as  German  citizens  has  been  ter¬ 
minated  also  appeared  the  names  of  Dr. 
Solzbacher’s  wife  and  three  children.  When 
Hitler  came  to  power.  Dr.  Solzbacher  was 
on  a  lecture  tour  in  the  U.  S.  A.  When  he 
returned  to  Germany  he  found  it  was  better 
to  leave  at  once,  and  since  then  he  has 
lived  in  other  countries.  He  was  one  of 
the  lecturers  of  the  American  Peoples 
College  in  Europe,  has  led  American  study 
tours  on  the  Continent,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  international  council  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Reconciliation.  The  immediate 
reason  for  the  nazi  action  was  apparently 
the  publication  of  a  new  book  by  Dr. 
Solzbach,  in  several  languages,  on  the  late 
Pope  Pius  XI  and  his  attitude  toward 
bolshevism,  fascism  and  the  nazi  move¬ 
ment. 

«  *  « 

All  Germans  Are 
Not  War-Mad 

The  Leipzig  Lutheran  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  has  just  brought  down  on  itself  the 
wrath  of  Das  Schwarze  Korps — the  paper 
of  Herr  Himmler,  head  of  the  nazi  secret 
police — because  it  sent  out  a  circular  to  its 
friends  and  backers  informing  them  that 
German  missionaries  in  British  colonies 
and  mandated  territories  are  well  treated. 
In  Tanganyika,  according  to  the  leaflet,  all 
German  religious  workers  have  been  left 
in  freedom  and  many  allowed  to  continue 
their  former  work  because  they  had  been 
a  very  few  were  refused  permission  to  do 
their  former  work  because  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they 
would  not  take  part  in  anti-Bridsh  ac¬ 
tivities.  Those  who  did  sign  are  castigated 
as  traitors  by  Das  Schwarze  Korps,  which 
is  equally  disturbed  that  there  are  Germans 
willing  to  say  good  things  about  the  Eng¬ 
lish  even  if  unquestionably  true.  This, 
and  other  cases  cited  above,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  numerous  bits  of  evidence  one 
finds  in  war-torn  Europe  that  not  all 
Germans  are  giving  way  to  the  war  spirit, 
and  that  under  the  nazi  pressure  many 
are  trying  to  keep  truth  and  good  will 
alive. 

Devere  Allen. 


Tittle  to  Deliver 
Merrick  Lectures 

Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle,  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  Ill.,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  annual  Merrick  lectures  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  beginning  April  14. 


Cleveland  Plans 
Lenten  Advance 

Denominational  Leaders  Lead  Confer¬ 
ences — Aftermath  of  Relief  Emer¬ 
gency — Women’s  Pay  Too  Low 

(Correspondence  from  Cleveland) 

Cleveland,  Jan.  22. — Cleveland’s  de¬ 
nominational  associations  have  embarked 
upon  busy  programs  looking  forward  to  the 
Lenten  season.  During  the  past  week 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  have  entertained 
teams  of  denominational  officials  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  stressed  evangelism  for  men, 
women  and  young  people.  Evening  meet¬ 
ings  drew  large  congregations  to  hear  Dr. 
S.  Franklin  Mack  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Dr.  Elmer 
A.  Fridell,  president  of  the  Northern  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention.  Tomorrow  Congregation- 
alists  gather  to  hear  Dr.  Dwight  Bradley 
and  Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  National  Council 
executives.  Methodists  of  the  Cleveland 
district  are  preparing  for  a  \rsit  by  four 
bishops  of  the  church  on  Feb.  15.  The 
emergency  conference  of  the  United  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Christian  Democracy  will  be  held 
this  week,  and  the  Cleveland  church  fed¬ 
eration  will  begin  its  “year  of  preparation” 
for  its  Nadonal  Christian  Mission  in  1941 

on  Ash  Wednesday. 

»  *  * 

Social  Workers’  Report  Reveals 
Unpleasant  Facts 

Although  the  relief  emergency  which  has 
given  Cleveland  undesirable  publicity  has 
largely  subsided  with  the  availability  of 
new  funds,  the  problem  has  been  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  public  by  a  carefully  documented 
report  of  374  cases,  issued  by  social  work¬ 
ers  from  29  public  and  private  agencies. 
In  addition  the  city  relief  administration 
has  announced  a  continuous  program  of 
study  and  self-criticism  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  social  work¬ 
ers’  report  is  not  pretty  reading.  It  shows 
clearly  the  suffering  and  privation  endured 
by  families  and  individuals  when  their 
sub-standard  relief  allowances  are  further 
reduced  or  cut  off.  It  indicates  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  arises  when  an  administrative 
staff  is  reduced  beyond  the  point  of  mini¬ 
mum  attention  to  clients.  While  there 
were  apparendy  no  deaths  resulting  di- 
recdy  from  the  breakdown,  there  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  hunger  and  want. 

*  *  * 

Survey  Shows  Women’s 
Pay  Too  Low 

A  survey  published  by  the  Consumers’ 
League  of  Ohio  places  the  self-suppordng 
salary  of  an  employed  woman  in  Cleve¬ 
land  at  $20.27  a  week,  or  $87.84  a  month. 
The  booklet  discloses  the  fact  that  stardng 
salaries  rarely  reach  this  amount.  Figures 
supplied  by  employment  agencies  place 
compensation  for  beginning  waitresses  at 
$10  per  week,  plus  dps  and  two  daily 
meals;  for  department  store  clerks  at  $16; 
for  variety  or  dime  stores,  at  $12  to  $14.50; 
for  beaudcians  at  $15,  and  for  stenogra- 
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phers  at  $40  to  $75  jjcr  month.  The  league 
recently  announced  an  investigation  of 
working  conditions  and  pay  in  the  beauty 
shops  of  the  city. 

*  *  * 

Protestant  Clergy  Hear 
Noted  Rabbis 

For  the  fifth  successive  year  the  Cleve¬ 
land  clerg)'  were  guests  last  Monday  of  the 
Euclid  .Avenue  Temple  and  Rabbi  Barnett 
R.  Brickner  for  a  profitable  seminar  on 
Judaism.  Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Freehof  of 
Pittsburgh  gave  a  scholarly  exposidon  on 
the  contributions  of  the  Jewish  prayer  book 
to  Chrisdanity,  and  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Marcus 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnad, 
spoke  on  the  Jewish  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  This  yearly  seminar,  with  its 
freedom  in  quesdons  and  discussion,  is  a 
wholesome  expression  of  the  fine  Jewish- 
Chrisdan  relationships  here. 

*  *  * 

School  Bloc  Acts  to 
Perpetuate  Itself 

In  its  most  daring  and  blatant  coup  since 
coming  into  power,  the  polidcal  bloc  of 
five  members  which  dominates  the  Cleve¬ 
land  board  of  education  acted  last  Mon¬ 
day  to  keep  itself  in  power  for  at  least  four 
years.  The  ruse  was  accomplished  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  resignadon  of  former  president 
John  E.  O’Donnell,  then  immediately 
electing  him  to  the  four-year  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mar- 
dn.  Mrs.  Martin,  one  of  Cleveland’s  most 
highly  resp>ected  Negro  cidzens,  broke 
through  the  bloc’s  slate  in  the  November 
clecdon.  The  strenuous  campaign,  in 
which  she  was  subjected  to  much  verbal 
abuse,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  hast¬ 
ened  her  death.  Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  was 
an  unsuccessful  November  candidate  for 
mayor,  had  two  years  sdll  to  serve  on  the 
school  board. 

*  *  * 

And  So  Forth 

A  seemingly  endless  line  of  cidzens  filed 
past  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Goldner  at  a  public  re- 
cepdon  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  to  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  the  completion  of  40 
years  as  pastor  of  Euclid  Avenue  Chrisdan 
Church. 

Schauffler  College,  Cleveland’s  unique 
school  of  social  and  religious  work  for 
women,  is  entering  a  campaign  for  $60,000 
for  expansion  of  its  work. 

Lyndhurst  Community  Church,  a  sub¬ 
urban  congregadon,  is  to  have  a  new 
building  as  a  result  of  a  memorial  gift  of 
$10,000  by  Mrs.  Chester  C.  Bolton,  widow 
of  the  late  congressman. 

Mrs,  Margaret  H.  Hawkins,  Schauffler 
College  instructor  and  experienced  social 
worker,  became  associate  secretary  for  so¬ 
cial  work  for  the  Cleveland  church  federa- 
don  on  Jan.  i.  She  is  suppxsrted  by  the 
Cleveland  Council  of  Federated  Church 
Women. 

East  Shore  Methodist  Church,  damaged 
by  fire  several  months  ago,  is  seeking  $50,- 
000  to  erect  a  new  building. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  St. 
Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Lorain  ave¬ 
nue  and  Triskett  road. 

Harold  S.  Gray,  consciendous  objector 
during  the  World  War,  whose  story  ap¬ 
peared  in  Character  Bad,  was  the  principal 
speaker  in  the  year-end  conference  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Chrisdan  Youth  Coun¬ 
cil. 

O.  M.  Walton. 


Emphasize  War 
Responsibility 

32  Church  Leaders  Issue  Declaration 
Calling  on  United  States  to  Discrimi¬ 
nate  Between  Warring  Nations 


(Special  Correspondence) 

New  York,  Jan.  22. — Thirty-two  promi¬ 
nent  Christian  leaders,  some  clerical  and 
some  lay,  have  adopted  a  declaradon  on 
the  relation  of  the  American  churches  to 
the  war  for  which  they  seek  additional 
signatures.  The  signers  include  William 
Adams  Brown,  C.  C.  Burlingham,  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Sher¬ 
wood  Eddy,  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Henry  W. 
Hobson,  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  Douglas  Horton, 
L>’nn  Harold  Hough,  W.  P.  Ladd,  John 
W.  Langdale,  Mildred  McAfee,  John 
Mackay,  F.  J.  McConnell,  Elizabeth  C. 
Morrow,  John  R.  Mott,  W.  A.  Neilson, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  (who  is  generally  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  declaration’s  authorship), 
Jusdn  Wroe  Nixon,  G.  Bromley  Oxnam, 
Edward  L.  Parsons,  Howard  C.  Robbins, 
William  Scarlett,  Charles  Seymour,  H.  K. 
Sherrill,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Charles  P.  Taft, 
Norris  W.  Tibbetts,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  and  Henry 
M.  Wriston. 

The  full  text  of  the  declaration  is  as 
follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Christian  church  in  America,  desire  to 
state  our  common  convictions  on  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  faith  upon  the  present 
international  conflicts  and  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  them.  We  are  moved 
to  do  this  partly  because  of  our  dissent 
from  a  position  advanced  by  many  who 
are  regarded  as  spokesmen  for  the 
churches,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  due  to 
intellectual  confusion  and  to  tend  toward 
moral  callousness  and  national  self-right¬ 
eousness  and  irresponsibility.  That  position 
is  that,  since  all  war  is  unchristian,  Chris¬ 
tians  in  neutral  nations  should  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  belligerents.  It  implies 
that  Christian  citizens  of  nations  at  war 
are  disloyal  to  their  Christian  faith  if  they 
give  support  to  their  governments  or  ar¬ 
mies.  It  ignores  the  reality  of  relative 
but  important  distinctions  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties. 

Interpreting  the  War 

“In  contrast  we  offer  the  following  in¬ 
terpretation: 

“i.  For  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  all  nations, 
including  our  own,  must  share  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“2.  This  admission  of  common  guilt  as 
regards  the  origins  of  the  present  wars 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  incalculable  issues 
at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  these  wars.  A 
disdnetion  must  always  be  made  between 
moral  accountability  for  condidons  leading 
to  war  and  moral  obligadon  to  deal  with 
those  conditions  and  their  threatening  con¬ 
sequences.  In  the  present  conflicts  all  na- 
dons  are  moved  largely  by  nadonal  self- 
interest.  But  the  fact  that  all  are  involved 
in  a  sinful  situadon,  and  that  human  jus- 
dcc  is  never  perfect  or  human  motives 
wholly  pure,  carmot  excuse  Chrisdans  from 


seeking  such  justice  as  is  attainable.  Dis¬ 
criminate  moral  judgments  are  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  Christian’s  task  in  life. 

“More  particularly,  an  interpretation  of 
the  present  conflicts  as  merely  a  clash  of 
rival  imperialisms  can  spring  only  from 
ignorance  or  moral  confusion.  The  basic 
disdnetion  between  civilizations  in  which 
jusdee  and  freedom  are  still  realities  and 
those  in  which  they  have  been  displaced 
by  ruthless  tyranny  cannot  be  ignored.  To 
equate  what  the  soviet  republics  are  doing 
in  Finland  and  what  the  Finns  are  doing 
to  defend  their  liberties  is  to  deny  all 
ethical  discriminations  for  the  sake  of  a 
purely  abstract  perfecdon.  To  suggest  that 
nothing  of  consequence  is  at  stake  in  the 
success  of  Japanese,  German  and  Rus¬ 
sian  designs  on  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  states,  or  in  the 
successful  resistance  of  these  latter  nations, 
is  to  be  guilty  of  moral  irresponsibility.  A 
victory  for  the  Allied  powers  or  for  China 
would  not  of  itself  assure  the  establishment 
of  justice  and  peace,  but  the  victory  of 
Germany,  Russia  or  Japan  would  in¬ 
evitably  preclude  the  justice,  freedom  of 
thought  and  worship  and  international  co¬ 
operation  which  are  fundamental  to  a 
Christian  world  order.  Therefore,  Chris¬ 
tians  in  neutral  countries  cannot  evade  the 
ethical  issues  involved  and  the  consequent 
claim  upon  their  sympathy  and  support. 

Respect  for  Pacifists 

“3.  Chrisdans  throughout  the  world  are 
agreed  that  ‘war  is  a  particular  demon- 
stradon  of  the  power  of  sin  in  the  world. 
...  No  jusdficadon  of  war  must  be 
allowed  to  conceal  or  minimize  this  fact’ 
(Oxford  Conference  Report).  Christians 
are  divided  as  to  die  response  which  in¬ 
dividuals  and  churches  should  make  when 
their  nation  becomes  involved  in  armed 
conflict.  In  every  recent  world  conference 
of  the  churches  two  alternadve  posidons 
have  been  recognized  as  equally  conscien¬ 
dous,  honorable  and  worthy  of  respect. 
Some  Christians,  holding  that  the  use  of 
violence  in  international  relations  is  al¬ 
ways  sinful,  declare  that  they  can  have  no 
part  in  it.  We  respect  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  hold  this  view  and  are  ready  to 
defend  them  against  forcible  constraint  or 
persecution.  Others,  equally  honest  and 
peace-loving,  believe  that  when  Christians 
are  convinced  that  their  nation  is  engaged 
in  resistance  to  aggression  or  in  defense  of 
international  order  they  must  obey  its  call. 
Throughout  Christian  history  the  latter  has 
been  the  view  of  the  majority  in  the 
churches.  We  believe  it  is  so  today. 

“It  is  mistaken  to  suggest  that  Chris¬ 
dans  have  no  alternadve  between  total 
abstendon  from  war  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  ‘holy  war’  on  the 
other.  We  record  with  gratitude  that  many 
Christians  in  warring  nations  are  facing 
this  issue  with  a  high  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  are  keeping  alive  the  reality  of  a 
Chrisdan  community  transcending  all  di¬ 
visions,  are  cultivating  contrition  for  the 
common  guilt  in  which  all  nadons  share, 
are  even  now  preparing  for  just  and  last- 
inc[  peace,  and  are  exaldng,  in  the  very 
midst  of  terrific  conflict,  the  Christ  whom 
no  nadon  can  claim  as  peculiarly  its  own. 

“4.  The  churches  in  the  United  States 
are  under  no  obligation  to  lead  their  na¬ 
tion  to  assume  a  responsible  relationship 
to  the  present  conflicts.  This  must  begin 
with  recognizing  that  the  freedom  from 
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war  which  the  United  States  now  enjoys 
is  not  due  to  greater  devotion  to  peace  or 
superior  moral  excellence,  but  mainly  to 
geographic  security.  It  is  no  occasion  for 
self-righteousness,  but  rather  for  thanks¬ 
giving  and  the  assumption  of  a  larger  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  works  of  mercy  and 
the  building  of  peace. 

Responsibility  of  United  States 

“The  United  States  cannot  hope  to  have 
a  part  in  determining  a  just  and  stable 
peace  unless,  during  the  conflicts,  she 
proves  herself  alive  to  the  deeper  issues 
involved,  sympathetic  with  the  warring 
peoples  in  their  bitter  struggles,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  her  contribution  to  a  better 
future.  That  contribution  cannot  be  merely 
in  terms  of  moral  preachments  and  lofty 
ideals  for  the  conduct  of  other  nations, 
but  rather  of  responsible  national  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  long  and  painful  task  of 
peaceful  reconstruction. 

“The  best  elements  in  all  belligerent 
nations  are  hoping  and  praying  for  a  new 
international  order.  That  order  must 
promise  to  every  people,  aggressors  no  less 
than  victims  of  aggression,  justice,  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  realization  of  legitimate 
aspirations.  No  lesson  from  recent  history 
is  clearer  than  that  such  an  order  is  im¬ 
possible  unless  every  nation  is  ready  to 
accept  some  limitation  upon  unqualified 
national  action  in  the  interests  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  peoples.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Christian  church  in 
neutral  as  well  as  in  warring  nations  to 
prepare  their  people  for  the  necessary 
sacrifices  and  responsibilities.  For  this  sac¬ 
rifice  of  a  measure  of  national  self-interest 
to  the  higher  ideal  of  the  community  of 
nations,  the  American  poople  must  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Here  is  the  special  task  and  obli¬ 
gation  of  Christian  leadership  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

“These  obligations  spring  from  the  very 
heart  of  Christian  faith.  That  faith  com¬ 
mits  us  to  the  ideal  of  a  community  of 
nations,  designed  to  arrest  the  anarchy  of 
nations  and  to  raise  the  life  of  all  peoples 
to  a  new  level  of  security,  and  to  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  claims  of  humanity  as  su¬ 
perior  to  al  particular  national  loyalties.” 

Additional  signatures  to  this  document 
are  being  gathered  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van 
Dusen,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city. 


To  Rally  Missionaries  Behind 
President’s  Peace  Program 

Presiding  Bishop  Tucker  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Emory  Ross  of  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  Conference,  and  James  M.  Speers, 
treasurer-emeritus  of  that  body,  recently 
visited  the  White  House  and  laid  before 
the  President  a  plan  to  rally  10,000  Prot¬ 
estant  missionaries  in  a  “Christian  foreign 
service  convocation”  to  give  support  to  the 
President’s  peace  plans.  The  President  was 
reported  to  have  looked  on  the  proposal 
with  favor. 

Organize  to  Perpetuate 
Southern  Methodism 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 
organized  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  recently  by 
400  delegates  representing  congregations 
which  have  refused  to  enter  the  united 
Methodist  Church. 


Gok  eshury^  Qood  ®  ooki 


PAUL,  MAN  OF  CONFLICT 

A  Modern  Biographical  Sketch 
By  DONALD  WAYNE  RIDDLE 

“The  author’s  independence  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  and  his  close  adherence  to  Paul’s  own 
written  words  produce  an  intimacy  with  the 
apostle  seldom  before  attained  in  any  biog¬ 
raphy  of  him.” — The  Register. 

The  Contents:  Formative  Years  and  Proc¬ 
esses.  Conflict  and  Crisis.  Paul  the 
Apostle.  Paul  the  Protagonist.  The  Care 
of  All  the  Churches.  A  Survey,  an  Es¬ 
timate,  A  Prospect.  Paul’s  Religion.  Sur¬ 
vivals.  Appendixes:  I — The  Use  of  Luke- 
Acts  in  the  Study  of  the  Life  of  Paul.  II — 
The  Sequence  of  Paul’s  Letters:  Evidence  for 
Chronology.  Ill — The  Rise  of  Christianity. 
notes,  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

INDEX.  $2 


REMAKING  LIFE 

A  Challenge  to  the 

Christian  Church 

By  ALBERT  W.  BEAVEN 

Both  analytical  and  prophetic  are  Dr.  Beav- 
en’s  thoughts  on  the  future  of  the  Church — 
a  future  which,  he  asserts,  wiil  be  victorious 
over  the  anti-Christian  elements  in  our 
world  scene  only  if  the  Church  accepts  its 
responsibility  for  remolding  personalities. 

The  Chapters:  Building  a  Strong  Church 
FOR  A  Hard  World.  Quality  Christianity 
Rests  Upon  the  Power  to  Remake  Lives. 
Can  We  Change  Life  ?  T he  Pulpit  and  the 
Life-Changing  Process.  Remaking  Life 
Through  Fellowship.  The  Christian 
Cause,  and  Its  Demand  for  Great  Living. 

$2 


THE  PSALMS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

[Ready!  By  JANE  T.  STODDART 

This  altogether  unique  collection  of  illustration  and  commentary  is 
designed  to  enrich  the  study  of  the  Psalms  for  every  lover  of  that  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible  treasury  of  the  spirit.  Using  the  arrangement  of  the 
Established  Church  Psaiter,  the  author  supplies  materials  from  many 
fields  to  illuminate  the  special  verses  which  she  has  singled  out^  as 
peculiarly  important.  “A  feast  of  fat  things,  full  of  marrow.” — 
British  Weekly.  “The  author’s  choices  are  unerring  in  bringing  forth 
the  main  lesson.” — Alexander  L.  McKenzie  (in  ADVANCE). 

$3.50 


THE  LOWER  LEVELS  OF  SERMONS  ON  THE  INNER 

PRAYER  GEORGE  S.  STEWART  LIFE  CHARLES  H.  HEIMSATH 


Unique  in  its  field,  this  book  faces  helpfully 
and  frankly  the  difficulties  which  deter  or¬ 
dinary  men  and  women  from  effective  prayer 
practice.  “It  is  one  of  the  best  devotional 
books  I  know,  with  a  style  worthy  of  the 
content.  Its  various  suggestions  are  sane  and 
refreshing.” — Andrew  W.  Blackwood. 

Some  of  the  Themes:  On  Setting  Oneself 
TO  Pray.  Distractions  and  Disturbing 
Thoughts.  Intercession  and  Petition. 
Drudgery  and  Discipline.  Some  of  God’s 
Response  to  Prayer. 

$1.50 


These  sixteen  inspiring  declarations  of  the 
power  and  serenity  of  the  God-filled  life  are 
thoroughly  practical,  peculiarly  helpful  to 
the  present-day  Christian. 

Some  of  the  Themes:  Spiritual  Security. 
The  Sacramental  Life.  The  Law  Within. 
How  TO  Live  Daily  with  God.  The 
Grace  of  Gratitude.  On  Warm  Middle 
Ground.  City  Man  Finds  God.  The  Suf¬ 
fering  We  Hide.  Ministering  to  Human 
Needs.  Why  Is  Immortality  Incredible? 

$1.50 


WITH  THE  TWELVE 

By  CARL  A.  GLOVER 

The  first  part  of  the  book  concerns  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  group;  the  second  closely  studies 
the  individual  disciples.  “The  book  evinces 
a  careful  consultation  of  sources,  a  method 
of  scholarly  devotion  .  .  .  unified  purpose 
.  .  .  constructive  achievement.” — Christian 
Review. 

$2 


THE  FAITH  WE  DECLARE 

By  EDWIN  LEWIS 

“The  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  for  our  gen¬ 
eration,  for  Christianity  and  for  the  world 
is  carefully  canvassed  in  these  pages,  in 
which  the  impassioned  convictions  of  the 
author  never  do  violence  to  the  ripest  of 
scholarship.” — Christian  Century. 

$2 


THE  EVANGEL  OF  A  NEW  WORLD 

By  ALBERT  EDWARD  DAY  •  “The  book  presents  a 
spirited  discussion  of  what  Christianity  is  and  of  its  relevance  to  the 
life  of  our  time.  The  volume  has  an  impassioned  quality,  matched  by 
intellectual  honesty  and  incisive  grappling  with  the  main  issues  of 
contemporary  thought.” — Federal  Council  Bulletin. 

The  Chapters:  A  Disillusioned  World,  The  Evangel  of  Hope,  The 
Evangel  of  Judgment,  The  Evangel  of  Love,  Preaching  the  Evan¬ 
gel.  $1.50 
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REVELL’S 

ANNOUNCE 

-AND  THE  OTHER 
MARY 

By  P.  G.  S.  HOPWOOD,  Ph.D. 

Author  of  “A  Testament  of  Faith,”  etc. 

The  latest  work  of  Dr.  Hopwood  who 
is  recognized  in  America  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  British  Preachers  of  the 
present  day.  The  certainty  of  his  faith, 
the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  spiritual 
emotion  will  come  as  an  inspired  mes¬ 
sage.  Introduction  by  Chas.  S.  Hlac- 
farland,  D.D.  $1.25 

LESLIE  D.  WEATHERHEAD,  M.A. 

and  Others 

THINGS  WHICH 
CANNOT  BE  SHAKEN 

The  messages  in  this  book,  come  from 
the  hearts  of  men  in  Britain  who  see 
about  them  today  things  which  cannot 
be  shaken  under  the  new  onslaught  of 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  authors  are  Rev.  Leslie  D.  VVeatherhead, 
Dr.  \V.  R.  Matthews,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Richardson, 
Hugh  Redwood,  Rev.  Richard  Fyke,  Dr.  Donald 
Soper,  Rev.  Frank  H.  Ballard,  Dr.  F.  Townley 
Lord,  Prof.  Archibald  Main,  and  Bishop  Winning- 
ton  Ingram. 

$1.00 

MADELEINE  S.  MILLER 

Author  of  “Footprints  in  Palestine,”  etc. 

MY  HOBBY  OF 
THE  CROSS 

Story  of  a  Quest  in  Many  Lands 
A  fascinating  account  of  the  search  for 
crosses  of  all  Christian  creeds,  by  an  ob¬ 
server  who  has  journeyed  more  than 
100,000  miles  of  foreign  travel.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs  made  especially 
for  this  book.  $2.00 

ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

WHEN  CHRISTIANITY 
WAS  NEW 

Dr.  Speer  examines  the  position  of 
Christianity  in  relation  to  the  church  in 
the  home,  social  and  economic  questions, 
race  problems,  other  religions,  and  the 
place  of  Christ  in  the  early  church. 

$2.00 

PERRY  J.  STACKHOUSE,  D.D. 

LAMPLIGHT 

Illustrations  and  Quotations  for  Pulpit, 
Platform  and  Forum 

Dr.  Stackhouse’s  illustrations  have  the 
freshness  and  vigor  for  which  he  is  noted. 
He  provides  apt  quotation  or  illustration, 
and  loosens  the  springs  of  thought  in  a 
volume  that  should  be  in  every  study. 

$2.00 
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Christian  Front 
Accused  of  Plot 

Federal  Authorities  Arrest  17  Members 
as  Terrorists — John  Haynes  Holmes 
Retracts  Views  on  Soviet  Russia 


(Correspondence  from  New  Fork) 


New  York,  Jan.  22. — The  news  of  the 
week  was  the  dramatic  arrest  last  Monday 
of  17  men,  alleged  leaders  of  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  Front,”  and  the  seizure  by  the  FBI  of 
a  quantity  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  to¬ 
gether  with  material  for  making  bombs, 
including  18  cans  of  cordite  powder.  The 
men  are  held  on  $50,000  bonds  each.  Their 
records  show  that  only  eight  were  bom  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  men  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  national  guard  and  naval  re¬ 
serves.  Three  were  bom  in  Ireland  and 
are  thought  to  have  possible  connection 
with  the  Irish  terrorists,  while  three  others 
were  bom  in  Germany  and  had  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Bund.  Ten  of  the  17  “plot¬ 
ters”  lived  in  Brooklyn. 

A  group  of  clergymen  and  laymen  signed 
a  telegram  addressed  to  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  \yashington 
which  called  for  further  investigation  of 
higher-ups,  linking  the  whole  plan  to 
Father  Coughlin,  and  stating  that  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  this  connection  was 
available.  The  telegram  read  in  part:  “We 
are  convinced  that  the  17  members  of  the 
Christian  Front  under  arrest  charged  with 
seditious  conspiracy  could  not  have  under¬ 
taken  their  fantastic  program  without  fi¬ 
nancial  and  moral  support  and  other  as¬ 
sistance  from  higher  up.  We  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  order  a  careful  check 
along  this  line  of  inquiry  and  order  prompt 
invesdgation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cough¬ 
lin’s  connection  with  this  so-called  Chris¬ 
tian  Front  and  its  leader,  John  F.  Cassidy, 
one  of  the  17  under  arrest.”  The  telegram 
was  signed  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Guy 
Emery  Shipler,  A.  Clayton  Powell,  Prof. 
Frank  Boaz  and  five  other  city  university 
professors,  and  the  president  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

The  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Church 
and  Mission  Federation,  the  organization 
which  only  two  months  ago  distributed 
resolutions  denouncing  the  Christian  Front 
and  allied  groups,  issued  a  statement  which 
called  for  “clear  thinking  and  moderation 
under  the  heightened  excitement  of  the  ex¬ 
posure”  and  warned  that  “it  should  not  be 
a  signal  for  attacks  on  other  groups  or  for 
legislation  which  would  curb  our  civil  lib- 
erdes  and  which  might  eventually  make 
slaves  of  us  all.” 

«  *  » 

Catholics  Discuss 
Negro  Problem 

A  frank  discussion  among  Catholic 
priests  and  laymen  on  what  was  termed 
the  “insufficient”  extent  of  Catholic  efforts 
in  this  country  to  minister  to  Negroes 
marked  an  all-day  celebradon  last  Sunday 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Catholic 
Interracial  Council.  The  council,  a  group 
of  white  and  Negro  priests  and  laymen, 
was  organized  to  sponsor  increased  Cath¬ 
olic  work  among  the  Negroes  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  race  reladons.  Rev.  Wilfiam 


J.  Walsh,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ig¬ 
natius,  Philadelphia,  a  parish  for  Negroes, 
said  that  Negroes  often  had  trouble  getting 
into  Catholic  schools.  He  pointed  out  that 
fewer  than  too  of  the  850  Catholic  col¬ 
leges  and  academies  in  the  country  ac¬ 
cepted  Negroes,  but  called  it  a  hof)eful 
sign  that  most  of  the  too  had  opened  their 
doors  to  Negroes  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years. 

*  *  * 

Unique  Institute  Program  in 
Methodist  Church 

“Understanding  Ourselves  in  Our  Times” 
is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  seven  lectures 
arranged  for  Wednesday  evenings  at  the 
midwinter  institute  at  St.  Mark’s  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  Brooklyn,  of  which  Ralph 
Emerson  Davis  is  pastor.  The  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  speakers  includes  “Whither  Civil¬ 
ization”  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  “The 
American  Churches  and  the  World  Crisis” 
by  Walter  Van  Kirk,  “The  United  States 
and  Europe”  by  Sherwood  Eddy,  “The 
Alternative  to  Chaos”  by  George  A.  But- 
trick,  “A  Personal  Philosophy  for  These 
Times”  by  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  and  “The 
Spiritual  Life”  by  Muriel  Lester. 

*  »  » 

N.  Y.  U.  Girl  Wins 
Essay  Contest 

Miss  Helen  Vogel  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
New  York  University  senior,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  of  $50  last  Thursday  night 
in  an  essay  contest  on  the  “Relationship 
between  Religion  and  Democracy,”  in 
which  students  from  20  colleges  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area  took  part.  The 
contest  was  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Round  Table  of  the  Nadonal  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  award  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  men’s  club  of  the 

Congregadon  Emanu-El,  Manhattan. 

*  *  » 

John  Haynes  Holmes 
Confesses 

John  Haynes  Holmes  “confessed”  in  his 
Sunday  sermon  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  soviet  Russia.  “If  we  liberals  were  right 
on  certain  single  aspects  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  we  were  wrong,  disgracefully 
wrong,  on  the  question  as  a  whole,”  he 
said.  “We  were  wrong  because,  in  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  Russia’s  liberadon  from  the 
tsar,  our  hope  for  the  further  liberadon  of 
the  Russian  people  from  economic  as  well 
as  polidcal  serfdom  and  our  vision  of  a 
new  world  springing  from  the  womb  of  this 
Russian  experiment,  we  permitted  our¬ 
selves  to  condone  wrongs  that  we  knew  to 
be  wrongs.  We  consented  to  violadons  of 
principle  that  we  knew  to  be  fatal  to  the 
moral  integrity  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Then 
came  the  anti-aggression  pact  with  Hitler 
and  the  invasion  of  Finland — and  I  was 
through!  A  new  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  ap¬ 
peared.  .  .  .  Above  all,  it  is  the  prime 
business  of  men  to  be  true  to  themselves,  to 
be  faithful  to  the  best  and  highest  ideals, 
to  safeguard  the  moral  law,  and  to  serve  no 
cause  at  the  exp)ense  of  liberty.” 

«  «  « 

Fire  Damages  Churches 
And  Y.M.C.A. 

Undoubtedly  because  of  heavy  furnace 
fires  during  the  extremely  cold  weather 
three  churches  and  a  Y.M.C.A.  building 
burned  on  Sunday.  In  the  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  gymnasium 
was  destroyed  and  the  religious  educadon 
plant  severely  damaged.  Children  were  in 
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Sunday  classes  at  10  a.m.  when  the  fire  was 
discovered  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Ralph  W. 
Lankier.  All  children  were  rushed  to  safety 
and  gathered  in  the  Grace  Methodist 
Church  across  the  way.  The  Ridgewood 
Methodist  Church  was  also  burned. 
the  classes  and  congregation  were  led  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Godfrey  Graeflin,  to  St. 
Mark’s  Evangelical  Reformed  Church 
where  the  two  congregations  worshiped 
together.  The  Methodist  Church  of  Hemp¬ 
stead,  built  in  1854,  suffered  $5,000  damage 
due  to  an  overheated  flue.  The  fire  was 
controlled  before  any  great  loss  was  sus¬ 
tained.  The  Elmer  A.  Sperry  Memorial 
Y.M.C.A.,  Flatbush,  which  is  housed  in  an 
103-year-old  colonial  residence,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  Sunday.  The  fire 
was  shooting  through  the  roof  before  the 
firemen  arrived.  The  building,  valued  at 
$100,000,  was  almost  a  complete  loss.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  had  occupied  the  building  for 
three  years. 

■»  *  * 

And  So  Forth 

Two  new  Lutheran  churches  were  dedi¬ 
cated  last  week  in  Queens:  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St. 
Albans,  Rev.  C.  Leighton  King,  pastor,  and 
the  Missouri  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection,  Flushing,  Rev.  Howard  L.  Hal¬ 
ter,  pastor. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  on  self-help 
projects  were  opened  last  Sunday  evening 
at  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Christian  forum  on 
social-economic  planning.  The  lectures 
will  be  continued  Sunday  nights  each  week 
in  the  undercroft,  the  rector.  Rev.  Wilburn 
C.  Campbell,  announced.  The  first  lec¬ 
ture  was  given  by  Dr.  James  C.  Drury  of 
New  York  University  on  “Cooperatives, 
One  Way  Out  of  the  Depression.”  The 
other  five  lectures  will  be  given  by  prom¬ 
inent  leaders  on  related  subjects. 

Rev.  John  Paul  Jones,  Union  Church  of 
Bay  Ridge,  and  Dr.  Henry  Neumann,  leader 
of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Cul¬ 
ture,  exchanged  pulpits  Sunday.  Dr.  Jones 
spoke  before  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  on 
“American  in  Wartime.”  Dr.  Neumann 
preached  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
on  “Building  the  Spiritual  World  of  To¬ 
morrow.” 

Rev.  Luther  D.  Gable,  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Lutheran  Church,  Brooklyn, 
since  its  organization  by  him  in  1898, 
passed  away  last  Monday  at  the  age  of  74. 
This  was  his  only  pastorate.  On  the  Fri¬ 
day  before  he  died  he  had  completed  the 
last  chapter  of  his  book  of  reminiscence. 
Vignettes  of  a  Long  Pastorate,  which  he 
wrote  entirely  in  long  hand. 

J.  Henry  Carpenter. 


Peace  Organizations  Urge 
Continuous  Mediation 

The  National  Peace  Conference,  which 
includes  most  American  peace  societies, 
has  called  on  President  Roosevelt  to  im- 
tiate  “immediate  and  continuing  media¬ 
tion”  in  the  European  war.  The  resolution 
urged  the  President  to  join  “with  the  pope, 
with  the  governments  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Italy  and  other  neutrals,”  and  es¬ 
pecially  suggests  an  immediate  request  to 
the  belligerents  that  they  state  once  more 
their  peace  terms.”  No  sign  has  come  from 
the  White  House  as  to  whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  inclined  to  adopt  such  a  policy. 


Primate  Seeks 
Reprisal  Limit 

Free  Press  Demanded  by  Spender — The 
Pope  as  a  Politician — Fresh  Classes 

Register  for  National  Service 

( Correspondence  from  England) 

London,  Jan.  4. — Herr  Hitler  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  “the  most  unlikely 
thing  is  the  surest.”  So  far  in  the  war 
the  unlikely  thing  has  often  surprised  us, 
and  our  publicists  speak  with  caution. 
Their  note  is  chiefly  one  of  sober  confi¬ 
dence.  Comparisons  are  made  with  the 
Christmas  of  1914,  and  these  give  encour¬ 
agement,  though  there  is  no  trace  of  cock¬ 
sureness.  The  primate  in  his  address  on 
Sunday  night  was  insistent  that  the  ideals 
with  which  we  went  to  war  should  not  be 
lost  in  peace.  He  declared  also  that  there 
must  be  limits  to  reprisals  “below  which, 
at  whatever  cost,  honor  will  forbid  us  to 
fall.”  Lord  Snell,  the  Labor  leader  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  spoke  most  movingly 
upon  the  British  commonwealth.  He  was 
not  blind  to  what  remains  to  be  done  but 
he  regarded  the  commonwealth  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  free  association  of  free  peo¬ 
ples,  and  declared  that  there  are  no  fugi¬ 
tives  from  it.  At  the  same  time  he  said 
that  his  party  and  his  fellow  countrymen 
as  a  whole  would  not  be  content  to  recover 
things  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

*  *  * 

Spender  Demands 
Free  Press 

We  have  certainly  no  lack  of  candid 
counselors.  Mr.  Spender  has  spoken  with 
his  unsurpassed  authority  upon  the  need 
of  a  free  press  which  can  criticize  the 
government  and  provide  for  it  “a  mirror 
of  opinion  that  enables  it  to  dispense 
with  the  spying,  informing  and  persecu¬ 
tion  by  secret  police  that  cursed  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  free  press  was  extin¬ 
guished.”  At  the  same  time  he  recognized 
that  a  free  press  is  rightly  expected  to 
impose  discipline  on  itself  and  in  time  of 
war  must  accept  a  military  censorship  in 
respect  of  news.  Among  all  such  counsels 
and  forecasts  as  come  suitably  at  this 
time  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  there  are 
unknown  quantities,  and  I  do  not  find 
anyone  at  all  sure  what  the  soviet  policy 
involves.  For  us,  meanwhile,  there  is  the 
demand  to  spare  no  expense  of  energy  to 
make  ready  for  whatever  may  come.  It  is 
not  the  time  to  relax  the  strain  of  military 
preparing;  but  thinking  must  go  on. 

*  *  * 

The  Churches  in 
The  War 

It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  enur^ate 
what  is  being  done  by  the  churches  in  the 
war  zones.  The  Friends  have  their  unit  for 
Finland  to  carry  medical  relief.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Salvation  Army  are 
very  busy  in  providing  comforts,  spiritual 
and  otherwise,  for  the  soldiers;  ambu¬ 
lances  and  canteens  are  to  be  prepared. 
But  apart  from  such  services  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  churches  are  not 
unawakened  to  the  part  they  should  play 
in  the  making  of  peace  and  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  new  order  in  Europe. 
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The  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
writing  to  the  jxipe  and  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  “jsersonal  representative”  at 
the  Vatican  has  been  seriously  taken, 
esf>ecially  as  his  letter  must  have  been  on 
its  way  when  the  pop>e  was  addressing  the 
college  of  cardinals  in  language  at  once 
critical  and  constructive.  It  is  not  over¬ 
looked  also  that  the  pof>e  has  visited  the 
King  of  Italy.  It  is  imjxissible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  are  political  move¬ 
ments  which  arc  associated  with  such  allo¬ 
cutions  and  diplomatic  steps  taken  by  his 
holiness.  And  speculations  are  rife  upon 
the  inner  political  significance  of  the  con- 
dernnation  of  “premeditated  aggression 
against  a  small  and  laborious  pieople,”  and 
of  acts  which  “call  for  vengeance  from 
heaven.”  Does  this  point  to  an  alignment 
of  nations  to  withstand  the  advance,  if 
such  it  is,  of  Russia? 

*  *  •» 

Notes  from  a  Nation 
In  Wartime 

There  is  no  disposition  here  to  be  intimi- 
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inary  Alumni  Revievi)  $3.00 
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dated  by  German  hints  that  we  must  not 
help  Finland.  I  have  never  known  this 
countiy  more  united  than  it  is  in  its  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Finns. 

If  we  had  not  “supped  on  horrors”  so 
largely  we  might  have  been  even  more 
appalled  by  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  vil¬ 
lages.  If  a  catastrophe  like  this  had  hap- 
p^ed  in  history,  we  should  have  put  it 
with  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon.  It  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  picture  imaginatively  what  it 
means;  but  whatever  is  done  to  carry  re¬ 
lief  will  be  done  with  the  entire  and 
heartfelt  support  of  our  people. 

Fresh  “classes”  are  to  register  for  na¬ 
tional  service.  On  the  roll  will  be  all 
from  19  to  28  years  of  age.  They  will  not 
be  called  up  at  once,  but  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  end  of  1940  there  will  be  at 
least  2,000,000  in  the  forces,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  will  steadily  grow.  Already  Canadian, 
Australian  and  Indian  troops  are  in  this 
country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  German  propaganda,  we  have 
lost  command  of  the  sea! 

*  *  * 

And  So  Forth 

There  is  a  camp  of  German  prisoners, 
mainly  merchant  seamen,  somewhere  in 
Britain.  The  chaplain  has  established 
friendly  relations  with  many  of  them,  and 
every  Sunday  he  holds  a  service  for  them 
in  German.  The  attendance,  which  is 
voluntary,  is  rarely  less  than  300.  The 
singing  is  led  by  an  orchestra  formed  by 
the  prisoners  themselves. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
now  publishes  the  Bible  in  732  languages, 
of  which  94  are  spoken  in  Europ)e  and  49 
in  America.  In  1804,  when  this  society  be¬ 
gan  its  work,  the  Bible  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  only  72  languages.  There  has 
been  an  astonishing  increase  in  Bible  read¬ 
ing  in  Germany  since  1934.  The  Berlin 
paper,  Die  Fiirche,  reports  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Bible  among  German  Prot¬ 
estants  has  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  and  there 
has  been  a  similar  movement,  it  is  said, 
among  Catholics  in  Germany. 

Sir  Frank  Benson  died  last  week.  No 
one  in  our  time  has  done  so  much  as  he 
to  rescue  Shakespeare  from  the  classroom 
and  from  purely  literary  circles  and  make 
him  the  delight  and  comfort  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man.  For  30  years  he  directed  the 
Shakespeare  Festival  at  Stratford-on-Avon; 
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but  it  was  as  the  splendidly  gifted  and 
enthusiastic  head  of  a  traveling  company 
that  we  remember  him  best. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  was  technically  an  “alien  ene¬ 
my”  working  in  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Though  still  an  Alsatian  he  is  now  a 
French  subject  and  he  with  his  Swiss, 
Hungarian  and  Dutch  helpers  is  carrying 
on  his  work.  But  the  war  does  not  leave 
him  untouched;  it  is  difficult  to  get  med¬ 
ical  supplies  and  the  French  mobilization 
is  very  thoroughgoing. 

Edward  Shillito. 


Racial  Segregation  Deplored 
By  Episcopalians 

The  joint  commission  on  Negro  work 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  adopted  a  resolution  opposing 
the  proposal  by  15  bishops  of  the  southeast 
for  a  radal  bishopric  to  administer  all 
Negro  Episcopal  congregations.  Bishop  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Penick  of  North  Carolina  said  the 
proposal  was  opjxised  not  only  because  of 
its  impracticability,  but  also  because  “from 
our  p)oint  of  view  a  line  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  races  is  undesirable.  We  believe 
in  one  church  for  all  races.” 

F.O.R.  Reports  Record 
Membership  Gain 

The  American  branch  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Reconciliation,  pacifist  organiza¬ 
tion,  reports  that  it  gained  1,888  new 
members  during  1939.  This  constituted  a 
record  gain  for  one  year  and  brings  the 
total  membership  of  the  F.O.R.  in  this 
country  to  more  than  10,000. 

Catholic  Peace  Body  Supports 
Hull  Trade  Pacts 

The  Catholic  Association  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  has  sent  a  warning  to  all  its 
members  of  the  impending  attack  in 
Congress  on  renewal  of  the  powers  of 
Secretary  Hull  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  “This  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,”  says  the  association,  “to  all 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  an  ordered 
system  of  international  trade,  a  system 
that  will  make  permanently  for  a  stable 
and  peaceful  world.” 

Finnish  Archbishop  Appeals 
For  World  Help 

The  Archbishop  of  Finland,  a  Lutheran, 
has  issued  a  call  for  help  to  the  Christian 
world  which  contains  these  words:  “When 
we  defend  ourselves  against  the  aggressor 
we  are  also  fighting  against  the  adversary 
of  Christ.  We  feel  that  we  are  the  out¬ 
post  of  Christianity  and  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  north.  We  are  confident  that 
the  Christian  churches  will  not  leave  us 
alone.  God  help  us  in  his  grace.” 

World  Alliance  Protests 
Armament  Increases 
The  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship  through  the  Churches,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Church  Peace  Union,  has 
sent  a  protest  to  Congress  against  the  in¬ 
creases  in  military  and  naval  appropriations 
recommended  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
protest  points  out  that  the  askings  of  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  is  half  a  billion  above 
the  entire  cost  of  the  government  in  1916-17 
and  more  than  trebles  military  and  naval 
expenditures  of  only  seven  years  ago. 
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Japan  Losing, 

Says  T.  Z/.  Koo 

Noted  Leader  Begins  Tour  for  China  Re¬ 
lief — Portland  Hears  Interfaith  Speak¬ 
ers — Emigris  Given  Welcome 


( Correspondence  from  Oregon ) 

Portland,  Jan.  22. — Returning  from 
China  on  the  Clipper  and  beginning  an 
American  tour  in  the  interests  of  China 
relief,  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo  addressed  Portland 
audiences  last  week  with  an  optimistic 
message  concerning  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East  Dr.  Koo  declares  that  a  million 
trained  men  are  in  reserve  for  China’s 
“big  push,”  awaiting  only  more  mechanized 
equipment,  while  Japanese  forces  are  los¬ 
ing  strength  and  nearing  the  end  of  their 
resources.  He  expects  Chinese  soil  to  be 
free  of  the  invaders  within  a  year  or  18 
months,  with  Japan’s  “military  caste”  suf¬ 
ficiently  discredited  to  permit  civilian  po¬ 
litical  parties  to  “put  the  government  on  a 
constitutional  basis.”  He  reports  almost 
no  wartime  hatred  among  either  Chinese 
or  Japanese  civilians,  it  being  recognized 
that  the  Japanese  populace  is  “in  the  grip 
of  the  military  caste,”  Augmenting  Dr. 
Koo’s  mass  meeting  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  15,000,000  Chinese  refugees,  a  member 
of  the  local  China  relief  committee  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  platform  with  two  little 
American-bom  Chinese  children,  asking 
for  the  “adoption”  of  such  little  ones  in 
China  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  each  per 
day.  The  response  was  amazingly  liberal, 
the  offering  averaging  more  than  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  person  present. 

*  ♦  * 

Community  Chest  Appeal 
Successful 

Portland  went  over  the  top  in  its  annual 
community  chest  appeal  with  $507,062 
subscribed  for  the  support  of  the  44  agen¬ 
cies.  The  largest  beneficiaries  are  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Federated  Jewish  Societies 
and  Catholic  charities.  Chest  officials  re¬ 
gard  the  program  of  agency  visitation  as  a 
great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Various  institutions  reported  visits 
from  chest  constituents  to  the  number  of 
28,000.  The  visitation  plan  is  being  vigor¬ 
ously  pushed,  in  the  belief  that  if  citizens 
see  for  themselves  the  splendid  work  of  the 
agencies,  their  dollars  will  inevitably  fol¬ 
low. 

»  *  * 

Interfaith  Trio  Inspires 
Portland  Audiences 

Addressing  large  and  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ences,  a  trio  of  speakers  representing  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
has  recently  visited  Portland.  The  group 
consisted  of  Dr.  Rolland  W.  Schloerb,  co¬ 
pastor  of  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Father  Vincent  C.  Donovan,  national 
director  of  the  Catholic  Thought  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Rabbi  Charles  E.  Shulman  of 
North  Shore  Congregation  Israel,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  An  interfaith  dinner,  a  public  mass 
meeting,  college  assemblies  and  Sunday 
ai>pearances  in  prominent  city  pulpits  pro¬ 
vided  a  busy  week  end  for  the  visitors  and 
a  rewarding  experience  for  the  thousands 
who  heard  the  messages  of  tolerance  and 
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demand  for  others  the  same  rights  that  they  demand  for  themselves  are 
capable  of  acting  responsibly.’  (Pulpit  Digest) 
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‘In  his  own  communion  Jenkins  has  been  regarded  by  the  conservatives  as 
a  dangerous  man.  In  a  sense,  he  is.  He  would  not  deny  it.  He  has  been 
adventurous  and  almost  revolutionary  in  his  methods.  His  motto  has  been. 
Live  dangerously.  But  he  would  probably  say  that  in  his  view  it  is  safer, 
for  the  church  as  well  as  for  the  Christian  man,  to  live  dangerously  than 
to  play  safe.’  (W.  E.  Garrison  in  The  Christian  Century) 
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‘This  book  is  a  helpful  antidote  against  the  modern  revival  of  supernatural¬ 
ism  among  those  who  lightly  throw  aside  the  ladder  of  liberalism  upon 
which  they  have  climbed  to  their  present  position.  ...  A  profound  and 
stimulating  study.’  (The  Churchman) 
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good  will.  Mr.  E.  C.  Sammonii,  one  of  the 
city  s  leading  industrialists,  is  the  dynamic 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  Interfaith  Coun- 
cil  ^  and  David  Robinson,  beloved  Jewish 
civic  leader,  is  the  secretary-. 

*  *  ♦  ' 

Bishop  Straughn  Is  Ad  Interim 
Methodist  Superintendent 

Bishop  James  H.  Straughn  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  arrived  in  Oregon  to  serve  as  ad 
interim  general  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  appointment  con¬ 
tinues  until  June  18  when  the  western  area 
will  select  a  permanent  leader.  The  dis¬ 
trict  includes  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Alaska.  The  vacancy  occurred  through 
the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  Wallace  E. 
Brown  on  Nov.  18.  Bishop  Straughn  is 
one  of  the  two  ministers  elevated  to  the 
episcopa^  by  the  hlethodist  Protestant 
Church  just  prior  to  the  merger  last  May. 
He  was  left  without  regular  appointment 
until  ne.\t  June  and  was  thus  available  to 
meet  the  Oregon  emergency. 

*  »  * 

Christian  Welcome 
Given  Emigres 

A  delightful  occasion  and  a  gesture  of 
Christian  good  will  was  a  recent  tea  in 
First  Congregational  Church,  Portland, 
with  emigres  guests  of  honor.  Approxi- 
rnately  100  families  are  living  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  and  100  more  are  expected  this 
spring.  Present  at  the  tea  were  refugees 
from  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 
In  the  local  colony  are  people  who  were 
once  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  Old 
IVorld.  Commenting  upon  the  reception 
given  the  newcomers,  one  emigrd,  formerly 
a  distinguished  German  scientist,  said:  “I 
felt  actually  surrounded  by  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  brotherhood  .  .  .  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  I  have  been  striving  for 
all  my  life.”  The  tea  was  one  of  several 
functions  planned  by  religious  groups  to 
extend  fellowship  to  the  emigres  and  to 
forestall  possible  prejudice  and  intolerance. 

»  »  » 

And  So  Forth 

Portland  is  one  of  the  21  cities  chosen 
for  the  National  Christian  Mission.  Dr. 
Jesse  M.  Bader,  of  the  department  of  evan¬ 
gelism  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
visited  Portland  last  week  for  an  initial 
meeting  of  the  planning  committee  of  100 
and  challenged  the  group,  in  preparation 
for  the  mission  to  be  held  early  next  year, 
to  “think  in  terms  of  possibilities  rather 
than  of  limitations.” 

The  annual  State  Pastors’  Conference 
brings  to  Portland  this  week  several  hun¬ 
dred  Oregon  ministers.  The  conference 
theme  is  “Forward  With  God.”  Headliners 
are  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Norwood  of  St. 
Andrews- Wesley  United  Church,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Boss,  Jr.,  of 
the  Methodist  Peace  Commission  and  Dr. 
Jesse  M.  Bader  of  the  Federal  Council. 

Under  sponsorship  of  the  council  of 
churches,  the  original  Luenen  Passion  Play, 
now  of  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  four  days  in  the  Portland  municipal 
auditorium.  Josef  Meier  will  portray  the 
Christus;  100  local  people  and  a  combined 
chorus  of  church  choirs  will  augment  the 
company  cast.  Cities  of  the  northwest  are 
greeting  the  Passion  Play  with  capacity 
audiences.  In  Portland  public  schools  will 
be  dismissed  to  enable  children  to  attend 
the  matinees. 

Oregon’s  oldest  churchman  and  one  of 


its  most  colorful  personalities,  George  H. 
Himes,  recently  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
96.  He  was  the  final  survivor  of  the  wagon 
train  of  1853;  as  a  lad  of  nine  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  family  across  the  plains  on 
that  immortal  trek  to  the  Oregon  counti'y. 
He  rendered  distinguished  service  as  the 
organizer  and  curator  of  the  Oregon  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  for  76  years  was  ac¬ 
tively  identified  with  the  church  life  of 
Portland. 

Raymond  B.  Walker. 

Baptists  Issue  Statement  on 
Interview  with  President 
Because  of  statements  in  the  press  that, 
as  a  result  of  a  visit  by  Baptist  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  White  House  concerning  the  ap>- 
pointment  of  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
“a  misunderstanding  had  e.xisted  which  had 
been  entirely  cleared  up,”  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  committees  of  the  three  Baptist  con¬ 
ventions  has  issued  a  formal  statement  as 
to  what  happened.  “The  representatives  of 
the  three  Baptist  bodies — Northern,  South¬ 
ern  and  National  Baptist  Conventions — 
wish  emphatically  to  state  that  no  mis¬ 
understanding  existed,”  says  this  statement. 
“We  appreciated  fully  what  had  been  done 
and  our  fears  lest  a  permanent  ambassa¬ 
dorial  relationship  with  the  Vatican  might 
be  established  were  allayed  only  by  the 
statement  of  the  President  that  he  had  no 
such  purpose  in  mind.  All  three  groups 
(Baptist,  Lutheran  and  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventist)  declared  that  the  absolute  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  was  a  principle 
which  they  were  ready  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  degree.” 

Returning  to  China 
Mission  Field 

Dr.  Everett  S.  Burket,  who  has  been 
serving  as  acting  field  secretary  for  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  is  sailing  for  Shanghai 
next  week  to  resume  his  missionary  serv¬ 
ice  in  south  China. 

Lutheran  Novena 
In  Buffalo 

The  First  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  adopted  a  novena  pro¬ 
-am  similar  to  that  successfully  conducted 
in  the  Irving  Park  Lutheran  Church, 
Chicago. 

Federal  Council  and  Missions  Body 
United  to  Study  War  Problems 
The  special  conference  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  which  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  Foreign  Missions  Con¬ 
ference  have  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
Feb.  27-29,  will  be  primarily  a  study  con¬ 
ference.  Six  seminars  will  consider  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  presented  to  the 
churches  by  the  war,  and  will  draw  up  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  be  sent  back  to  the  de¬ 
nominations. 

Pacifist  Churches  Consult  with 
President  on  C.O.’s 
Representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  recently  interviewed  the 
President,  asking  that  in  case  of  war  ar¬ 
rangements  might  be  made  whereby  con¬ 
scientious  objectors  belonging  to  those  com¬ 
munions  might  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
rendering  alternative  service.  The  delega¬ 
tion  was  headed  by  Dr.  Rufus  Jones.  After 
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meeting  the  President,  who  assured  the 
delegation  that  he  fully  understood  and 
honored  its  position,  it  consulted  with  At¬ 
torney  General  Murphy  and  his  designated 
successor,  Robert  H.  Jackson. 

New  Secretary  for  Lutheran 
Social  Missions 

Dr.  C.  Franklin  Koch  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  to  become  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Social  Missions  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church. 

Vatican  Lists  Taylor  ' 

As  Ambassador 

The  Vatican  has  released  the  pontifical 
directo^  for  194®!  listing  38  ambassadors 
and  ministers  accredited  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  name  of  Myron  C.  Taylor  appears 
at  the  foot  of  the  list,  and  is  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  dash.  The  directory 
reads:  “United  States  of  America:  His  ex¬ 
cellency,  Myron  C.  Taylor,  representative 
of  his  excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  the  rank 
of  ambassador.” 

Bishop  Holt  Made  Chairman  of 
Life  and  Work  Council 
Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  of  the  Methodist 
Church  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
William  Adams  Brown  as  chairman  of  the 
American  section  of  the  Universal  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  on  Life  and  Work.  Dr.  Brown 
has  become  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  is  preparing  for  the  cooperation  of 
American  churches  in  the  new  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  with  Bishop  Holt  as  vice- 
chairman. 

New  Spanish  Law  Acknowledges 
Clerical  Aid  in  War 

The  Franco  government  in  Spain  has 
enacted  a  law  placing  the  budget  of  the 
church  and  support  of  the  clergy  back  on 
the  basis  of  1931,  with  the  addition  of 
1,000,000  pesetas  for  seminaries  and  libra¬ 
ries.  The  preamble  to  the  new  law  says: 
“The  Spanish  state,  aware  that  its  unity 
and  greatness  is  based  on  the  pillars  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  supreme  inspiration  of  its 
imperial  enterprises,  and  desirous  of 
showing  once  more  a  practical  way  its 
filial  adhesion  to  the  church  and  also  at 
the  same  time  to  repair  the  iniquitous  ex¬ 
spoliation  of  its  patrimony  by  the  liberal 
governments,  and  erase  that  sacrilegious 
plunder  which  one  of  our  most  noted 
writers  terms  ‘an  immense  systematic  rob¬ 
bery,’  proposes  through  this  law  to  render 
due  tribute  to  the  self-sacrificing  Spanish 
clergy,  most  efficient  cooperators  in  our 
victorious  crusade.” 

Wisconsin  Court  Holds 
Bingo  Illegal 

Wisconsin’s  supreme  court  has  ruled  that 
holding  bingo  games,  even  for  charitable 
or  church  purposes,  is  illegal.  Local  au¬ 
thorities,  however,  indicate  that  they  do 
not  mean  to  change  their  present  policies 
on  enforcing  the  law. 

Copies  of  January  3 
Issue  Wanted 

An  unexpected  demand  has  exhausted 
supplies  of  the  issue  of  The  Christian 
Century  for  Jan.  3.  Readers  who  can 
supply  copies  of  that  issue  would  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  them  to  the  business 
office,  440  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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Mar^ueritte  Harmon  Bro 

— speaker  before  hundreds  of  American  audiences, 

— contributor  to  scores  of  magazines, 

— wife  of  the  president  of  a  famous  girls'  school, 

— mother  of  four  children 


HAS  WRITTEN  A  REMARKABLE  BOOK 

WHEN  CHILDREN 

ASK 

PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK 


$2-00 

An  honest,  open-eyed,  down-to-earth 
effort  to  help  answer  the  endless  ques¬ 
tions  of  youth.  What  kind  of  questions? 
All  kinds — as  many  kinds  as  young¬ 
sters  ask.  Questions  about  religion, 
biology,  politics,  economics,  aesthet¬ 
ics,  "love,  courtship — and  marriage," 
"mother,  home  and  heaven" — it's  a 
rare  kind  of  question  this  book  does 
not  tackle. 

WILLETT,  CLARK  &  Company 

Chicago  New  York 


Vital,  Practical  Help  for 

— Teachers  in  church  schools, 

— Leaders  in  youth  organizations, 

— Discussion  groups  in  P.-T.  A.'s, 

— Young  parents, 

— Puzzled  parents, 

— Bewildered  parents, 

— Baffled  parents, 

— All  who  face  the  questions  of  youth. 


Ask  your  bookseller  to  let  you  see  it 
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.  .  New  Macmillan  Books  .  .  . 


THE  CHURCH 
SCHOOL  AND 
WORSHIP 


LIVE  FOR 
TOMORROW 


Here  is  an  intensely  useful  book  in  the  field  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  for  ministers  and  Sunday  School  workers.  The  author 
presents  a  thorough  and  practical  program  in  worship  train¬ 
ing,  suitable  for  all  Protestant  denominations,  and  outlines 
materials  to  be  used  and  the  methods  for  using  them.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  qualifications  and  training  necessary  for  the  leader 
of  worship  and  discusses  the  timely  problem  of  relating  the 
worship  of  the  Church  School  to  the  worship  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Paulsen  is  secretary  in  charge  of  leadership  training  and 
adult  work  in  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

^1.75* 


In  this  new  book.  Dr.  Sockman  discusses  current  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  confused  state  of  our  social  affairs.  He  offers 
a  wealth  of  practical  suggestions  on  such  timely  questions  as: 
How  can  creative  abilities  be  developed  in  the  face  of  the 
present  zest  for  organization  and  group  action?  How  can  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  and  respKjnsibility  be  maintained?  In  the 
present  wilderness  of  world  conditions,  where  are  the  roads 
leading  to  personal  success  and  happiness?  This  is  vital  read¬ 
ing  for  pastor  and  layman — “a  truly  helpful  guide  for  every¬ 
one  faced  with  modern  personal  problems.” — The  Pulpit 
Digest. 

^130 


THEIR  FUTURE 
IS  NOW 


LIFT  UP 
YOUR  HEARTS 


Dr.  Ligon  presents  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  personality  and  character  in  our  youth.  He 
sets  forth  definite  goals  for  character  development,  based  on 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  developed  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychology;  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  when  studying  personality;  offers  practical 
tests  for  measuring  progress  in  character  education ;  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  and  skillful  method  for  character  education,  based 
on  careful  scientific  research  and  illustrated  with  helpful  case 
studies.  Parents,  ministers  and  teachers  will  find  this  book 
invaluable  for  its  practical  program. 

^3.00 


This  book  contains  prayers  and  litanies  which  will  provide 
inspiration  for  church  worship  and  personal  devotion.  In¬ 
cluded  are  prayers  for  special  days  and  occasions.  Dr.  Bowie 
has  sought  to  have  them  “breathe  the  aspirations,  hopes  and 
faith  which  are  not  of  one  time  only,  but  are  timeless.”  He 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  devotional  needs  of  young 
people  by  providing  special  prayers  and  litanies  for  their 
use.  No  matter  what  the  occasion — whether  it  be  private, 
family  or  public  worship — a  beautiful  and  fitting  prayer  may 
be  found  in  this  book.  Pastor  and  layman  alike  will  find  it 
useful  and  a  source  of  deep  inspiration. 

^1.25 


THE  OPENING 
DOORS  OF 
CHILDHOOD 


The  author  of  this  helpful  book  is  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  field  of  religious  education  and  has  had  extensive  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  children.  In  THE  OPENING  DOORS 
OF  CHILDHOOD,  he  gives  concrete  and  practical  suggestions 
which  will  help  every  adult  to  understand  the  spiritual  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  young  child  and  to  lead  him  to  a  vital  religious 
faith.  He  discusses  such  specific  problems  as  how  to  meet  the 
child’s  first  questions  about  God,  bow  to  make  Biblical  stories 
live  in  the  child’s  imagination,  how  to  train  the  child  in 
prayer  and  worship,  etc. 

$1.75 

•Price  tentative. 


CHRISTIANITY 
GOES  TO 
PRESS 


Dr.  Goodspeed,  well-known  Bible  scholar  and  translator,  gives 
the  fascinating  account  of  New  Testament  publication  from 
the  days  when  Paul’s  personal  letters  were  first  published  as 
the  Epistles — down  to  the  most  recent  versions.  He  shows  the 
effect  of  these  various  publications  on  the  development  of 
Christianity  and  gives  the  reader  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
background  of  each  one.  This  is  an  invaluable  reference  work 
for  the  pastor,  teacher,  and  student  and  helpful  reading  for  the 
layman.  It  will  lead  every  reader  to  a  new  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  New 
Testament  for  our  times. 
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Calendar  of 
Coming  Events 


Jan  aa-Feb.  17.  School  for  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-15.  Directed  Survey  and 
Visitation  Evangelism  Campaign, 
Chester,  Pa. 

Feb.  ia-i6.  Texas  Pastors’  In¬ 
stitute,  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ft.  Worth. 

Feb.  13-16.  Tliirkield  Lectures, 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Ralph  E.  Diffen- 
dorfer,  speaker. 

Feb.  15.  Central  Pennsylvania  Dis¬ 
trict  Town  and  Country  Church 
Conference,  Grampian. 

Feb.  15.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Feb.  15.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Feb.  15.  Methodist  Advance  Meet¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Feb.  15.  Baptist  Convocation  on 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  a  Dis¬ 
tressed  World,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Feb.  15.  Baptist  Convocation  on 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  a  Dis¬ 
tressed  World,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  15.  Evanston  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute,  Fifth  Annual  Lecture,  Chi¬ 
cago  Temple;  Sherwood  Eddy, 
speaker. 

Feb.  15,  16.  Foothill  Baptist  School 
of  Leadership  and  Service,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Feb.  16.  Baptist  Convocation  on 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  a 
Distressed  World,  Rockford,  III. 

Feb.  16.  Baptist  Convocation  on 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  a 
Distressed  World,  Fairmont,  W. 
Va. 

Feb.  16.  Methodist  Advance 

Meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Feb.  16.  Methodist  Advance 

Meeting,  Cleveland,  O. 

Feb.  16.  Methodist  Advance 

Meeting,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Feb.  16.  Western  Pennsylvania 
District  Town  and  Country 
Church  Conference,  Slippery 
Rock. 


Feb.  16-18.  Annual  Youth  Con¬ 
ference,  State  Council  of 
Churches,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  17.  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  District  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Church  Conference,  Alver- 
ton. 

Feb.  18.  Ford  Hall  Forum,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Frank  Kingdon,  speaker. 

Feb.  18.  Charles  Street  Forum, 
Boston;  David  S.  Muzzey, 
speaker. 

Feb.  18.  Chicago  Sunday  Evening 
Club,  Henry  Sloanc  Coffin, 
speaker. 

Feb.  18.  Sunday  Evening  Forum, 
First  Congregational  Church, 
Oak  Park,  Ill.;  Sherwood  Eddy, 


speaker. 

Feb.  19.  Methodist  Advance 

Meeting,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Feb.  19.  Methodist  Advance 

Meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  19.  Methodist  Advance 

Meeting,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Feb.  19.  Installation  President 
McGiffert,  Pacific  School  of 
Religion,  Berkel^,  Cal. 

Feb.  19.  Baptist  Convocation  on 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  a 
Distressed  World,  Galesburg, 
Ill. 

Feb.  19,  20.  Baptist  Training 

School  for  Leadership  and 
Service,  Los  Angeles. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  15.  Interdenomina¬ 
tional  School  for  Missionaries, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Feb.  20.  Pastoral  Conference  and 
Earl  Lectures,  Pacific  School  of 
Religion,  Berkeleyj  Cal. 

Feb.  20.  Methodist  Advance 

Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Feb.  20,  21.  Annual  Meeting, 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  26,  27.  Catholic  Conference 


N.  Y. 


(Announcements  will  be  printed 
in  this  calendar  as  received,  but 
must  reach  the  editorial  office  at 
least  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  date  mentioned.) 


Christihn 

Centura; 

Undenomin  at  ional 
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CONGRESS  still  hesitates  to  grant  Finland  a  loan. 
For  one  reason,  Finland  has  made  almost  no  use 
of  the  $  1 0,000,000  credit  given  her  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  invasion  was  launched,  thus  indicating  that  her  only 
interest  is  in  the  purchase  of  armament.  For  another, 

there  is  widespread  and  justi- 
A  Bond  Issue  for  fied  disquiet  with  regard  to 
Finland?  precedent  which  might  be 

created  by  a  governmental  loan 
to  any  belligerent.  Public  sympathy  for  Finland  is  growing 
rather  than  diminishing,  but  pubUc  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  involved  in  official  financing  of  one  side  in  a  war 
is  also  growing.  The  proposal  made  by  Senator  Harrison, 
therefore,  may  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  Mississippi  senator,  who  heads  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  and  is  ranking  member  of  the  foreign  relations 
committee  of  the  Senate,  suggests  that  Finland  float  a  bond 
issue  in  this  country,  using  the  proceeds  for  any  purpose 
it  may  desire.  Since  Finland  is  not  in  default  on  her  debt 
to  the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Johnson  law 
to  block  such  an  issue.  The  SEC  is  reported  to  be  ready 
to  approve  it.  Private  investors  complain  that  they  can¬ 
not  find  opportunities  for  the  use  of  their  money.  And 
the  million  already  contributed  to  the  Hoover  fund  for 
Finnish  relief  shows  how  strong  is  the  public  sympathy 
for  the  heroic  republic.  A  Finnish  bond  issue,  personally 
subscribed,  would  offer  the  right  way  of  helping  Finland. 
Any  government  which  desires  to  remain  neutral  has  no 
business  financing  a  belligerent;  its  citizens  may  do  what 
they  will  with  their  personal  funds. 

A  Publicity  Stunt 
That  Backfired 

HEN  the  movie,  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,”  opened  in 
Washington  recently  the  Washington  News  teamed 
up  with  the  theater  in  which  the  film  was  to  be  shown  to 
stage  a  typical  publicity  stunt.  A  contest  was  announced 
to  discover  the  national  capital’s  resident  most  closely 
resembling  Lincoln.  Photographs  showered  on  the  news¬ 
paper.  After  deliberation,  the  judges  awarded  the  prize 
to  Thomas  Bomar,  secretary  of  the  National  Alliance  of 


Postal  Employees.  Whether  Mr.  Bomar  looks  much  like 
Lincoln  we  don’t  know,  but  Variety  calls  him  “a  dead- 
ringer  for  Raymond  Massey,”  star  of  the  film.  Mr.  Bomar 
and  his  wife  were  given  choice  seats  for  the  film’s  opening 
night,  at  which  they  were  to  be  presented  with  the  $25 
prize  offered  the  winner  of  the  contest.  They  attended, 
entering  the  theater  through  a  line  of  pickets  whose 
placards  protested  the  fact  that  in  Washington  Negroes 
cannot  enter  “white”  theaters  even  when  the  film  being 
shown  honors  the  memory  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
But  there  was  no  public  presentation  of  the  prize.  The 
newspaper  failed  to  print  any  of  the  innumerable  pictures 
which  it  had  taken  of  the  prize-winner.  Why?  Well, 
you’ve  probably  guessed  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Bomar,  al¬ 
though  light  skirmed,  had  been  discovered  to  be  a  Negro. 
“The  News,”  says  Variety,  “did  not  publish  any  pictures 
of  Bomar,  letting  the  whole  thing  be  quietly  forgotten.” 
American  Negroes  are  usually  ready  to  be  quiet  about 
such  affairs,  but  they  do  not  forget. 

Ambassador  to  Vatican 
Disturbs  Round  Table 

ISAPPROVAL  of  the  President’s  appointment  of 
Myron  Taylor  as  a  representative  at  the  Vatican 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador  was  expressed  by  Rabbi  Is- 
serman  of  St.  Louis  and  two  Protestant  ministers  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  brotherhoods  of  their  three  congregations — 
Second  Baptist,  St.  John’s  Methodist  and  Temple  Israel. 
Thereupon  five  Roman  Catholics  resigned  their  member¬ 
ship  in  the  executive  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Round 
Table  of  Christians  and  Jews,  of  which  Rabbi  Isserman 
is  also  a  member,  and  the  rabbi  followed  with  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  a  whimsical  reference  to  the  Irish,  by 
which  it  is  evident  that  no  offense  was  intended  but  which 
seems  to  have  touched  a  sensitive  spot  with  gentlemen 
named  Donovan,  Ryan  and  Kane,  the  head  and  front  of 
the  rabbi’s  offending  was  that  he  believes  the  sending 
of  a  diplomatic  representative  to  the  pope  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  American  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  with  the  President’s  avowed  intention  to 
give  equal  treatment  to  all  churches,  and  that  he  said  so 
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openly  and  frankly.  The  Methodist  and  Baptist  ministers 
expressed  their  agreement  with  him.  One  of  the  resign¬ 
ing  Roman  Catholics  is  quoted  as  saying :  “Rabbi  Isserman 
evidently  does  not  think  it  a  bad  thing  for  the  President 
to  confer  with  a  proininent  Jewish  rabbi  and  a  prominent 
Protestant  clergy  man.  He  only  complains  when  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  sends  an  unofficial  diplomat  to  the  pope.”  Passing 
over  the  fact  that  an  envoy  “with  the  rank  of  ambassa¬ 
dor”  can  scarcely  be  called  an  “unofficial  diplomat,”  the 
main  point  seems  to  be  that  these  Catholic  gentlemen  find 
it  intolerable  to  be  associated  in  a  good  will  organization 
with  one  who  holds  a  different  opinion  from  their  own 
about  the  propriety  of  sending  to  the  Vatican  whatever 
kind  of  diplomatic  representative  Mr.  Taylor  is.  The 
Round  Table  and  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  ought  to  be  the  last  organization  to  be  disturbed 
by  such  an  incident.  One  of  their  cardinal  principles  is 
that  of  “recognizing  the  right  to  be  different  and  agreeing 
to  disagree  amicably.”  It  is  not  their  business  to  make 
pronouncements  about  this  matter  of  the  envoy,  but  if  a 
minister  or  rabbi  cannot  give  free  expression  to  his  own 
opinion  about  it  and  still  be  a  member  of  the  Round 
Table  in  full  fellowship  and  good  standing,  then  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  organization  is  not  what  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be. 

Sir  Frederick  Whyte 
Warns  Americans 

HEN  it  was  announced  that  Great  Britain  had  made 
Sir  Frederick  Whyte  director  of  the  American  divi¬ 
sion  of  its  ministry  of  information,  eyebrows  lifted  in  this 
country.  Why  Sir  Frederick?  To  be  sure,  he  has  traveled 
and  lectured  extensively  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  he 
has  honorary  degrees  from  two  American  universities. 
But  the  field  of  his  interest  is  the  Far  East;  it  is  as  an 
expert  on  China  that  he  has  previously  served  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  appointment  began  to 
become  clear  when,  in  lecturing  at  Oxford  a  few  days 
ago.  Sir  Frederick  was  reported  as  forecasting  that  the 
increasing  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient 
may  lead  to  that  country’s  participation  in  the  European 
war.”  “Few  Americans,”  the  press  report  went  on,^  “real¬ 
ize  how  closely  their  government’s  policy  in  Asia  is  con¬ 
nected  with  its  policy  in  Europe,  adding  that  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  conflict  ‘is  not  really  apart’  from  the  European 
war.”  Reading  that  one  is  reminded  of  the  passage  in 
Captain  Sidney  Rogerson’s  book  (suppressed  in  England), 
Propaganda  in  the  Next  War,  in  which  that  British  publi¬ 
cist  wrote  that  if  British  propagandists  could  manage  to 
involve  Japan  in  the  war  on  the  German  side  “this  might 
and  probably  would  bring  America  in  without  further 
ado.”  But  while  British  officialdom  was  thus  pointing  out 
that  the  United  States  might  be  brought  into  the  war  via 
the  Far  East,  this  government  was  itself  going  out  of  its 
way  to  increase  its  difficulties  with  Japan.  On  February  3 
it  was  announced  by  the  state  department  that  representa¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  Japan  protesting  against  the 
bombing  of  the  railway  running  from  Haiphong  in  French 
Indo-China  to  Kunming,  China.  This  is  a  French  owned 
and  operated  railway,  and  has  provided  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  rail  transport  for  munitions  from  the  outside  world 


destined  for  the  Chinese  army.  The  American  protest  was 
based  on  the  contention  that  since  American  imports  and 
exports  moved  over  the  line,  this  country  had  a  right  to 
demand  that  there  be  no  interference  with  its  operations. 
There  is  little  point  in  discussing  the  protest  on  the  basis 
of  international  law,  since  there  is  no  support  in  interna¬ 
tional  law  for  anything  that  is  happening  in  China.  But 
in  the  light  of  common  sense,  does  this  government  mean 
to  maintain  that  railways  crossing  war  zones  must  always 
be  inviolate  if  goods  to  or  from  the  United  States  ever 
pass  over  them?  It  is  a  contention  contrived  to  create 
trouble,  and  one  which  we  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  would  support. 

Newport  Ministers  Agree  on 
Christian  Marriage  Code 

ITHOUT  trying  to  solve  all  the  problems  connected 
with  marriage,  the  ministers  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  have  formulated  and  published  a  brief  statement 
by  which  they  have  agreed  to  govern  their  teaching  and 
practice  in  regard  to  weddings  and  marriages.  They  will 
counsel  their  young  people  in  preparation  for  marriage, 
including  instruction  concerning  the  place  of  marriage 
in  the  Christian  way  of  life  as  a  whole.  They  will  dis¬ 
courage  hasty  and  ill  considered  marriages.  They  urge 
simplicity  in  the  arrangements  for  church  weddings.  Where 
a  previous  divorce  of  either  party  is  involved,  they  will 
consult  with  the  pastor  or  a  minister  of  the  church  to 
which  the  divorced  person  belongs  and  will  “give  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  confidential  hearing  to  anyone.”  The  question 
of  mixed  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  receives  frank  and  clear  discussion.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law  on  this  subject 
are  quoted  in  full,  including  the  requirement  that  “both 
parties  promise  that  all  children  will  be  baptized  and 
brought  up  only  in  the  Catholic  faith,”  that  “the  Catholic 
party  is  bound  prudently  to  procure  the  conversion  of  the 
non-Catholic  party,”  and  that  the  couple  shall  not  go 
before  a  Protestant  minister  in  his  ministerial  capacity  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  or  renewing  their  matrimonial  con¬ 
sent  either  before  or  after  their  marriage  by  a  priest. 
Touching  these  points  it  is  succinctly  added:  “We  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  any  ecclesiastical  body  to  make  such 
demands  upon  the  members  of  our  churches.  The  whole 
statement  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  and  sensible  one.  It 
would  greatly  clear  the  air  and  would  help  to  give  Prot¬ 
estant  young  people  more  adequate  ideas  of  the  teaching 
of  their  own  churches  on  the  subject  of  marriage  if  more 
ministers’  associations  would  sponsor  similar  declarations. 
This  one  is  a  good  model. 

Economists  Favor  Hull 
Tariff  Policy 

ONGRESSMEN  with  good  memories  should  reflect 
seriously  on  the  outcome  of  the  recent  poll  of  econo¬ 
mists  taken  by  the  National  Economic  Policy  Committee. 
This  committee,  which  is  headed  by  W.  W.  Waymack,  Des 
Moines  editor,  asked  530  of  the  nation’s  leading  econo¬ 
mists  if  they  favor  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
policy.  Of  the  530,  only  ten  voted  in  the  negative.  It 
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asked  them  if  they  believe  a  lowering  of  tariff  barriers 
would  increase  domestic  prosperity.  The  vote  was  531 
to  seven  in  the  affirmative.  It  asked  them  if  they  feel  that 
the  protest  of  economists  against  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
at  the  time  it  was  before  Congress  was  justified,  and  on 
this  538  answered  “yes,”  with  only  five  dissenting.  In 
1930,  congressmen  should  remember,  the  nation’s  econo¬ 
mists  were  overwhelmingly  against  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  bill  and  warned  what  would  happen  if  it  was  en¬ 
acted.  Their  warning  went  unheeded,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  probably  did  as  much  as  any  one  thing  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  final  world  economic  collapse.  The  gravest 
mistake  President  Hoover  made  was  to  disregard  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  economists  and  sign  the  bill.  Now  Congress 
is  confronted  with  an  equally  overwhelming  vote  by  the 
economists  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Hull  tariff  policy. 
To  be  sure,  economics  is  not  an  exact  science.  And  econo¬ 
mists  are  notoriously  unable  to  agree  with  one  another 
in  their  diagnoses  and  recommendations  for  treatment  of 
national  ills.  The  more  importance  therefore  attaches  to 
those  rare  occasions  when  they  do  agree.  Special  interest 
groups  are  putting  tremendous  pressure  on  Congress  to 
take  away  from  the  state  department  the  power  to  ar¬ 
range  any  more  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  But  those 
who  think  in  terms  of  the  total  national  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  world  trade  as  a  whole,  will  understand  why 
the  economists  have  rallied  with  such  virtual  unanimity 
to  support  of  the  Hull  policy. 

A  Valiant  Churchman  Takes  a 
Well  Earned  Rest 

NDER  doctor’s  orders.  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward  is  leaving 
this  week  for  Mexico,  there  to  spend  at  least  six 
months  in  an  effort  to  build  up  depleted  physical  resources 
which  have  been  exhausted  in  as  heroic  labors  as  have 
been  performed  by  any  living  churchman.  Before  leaving 
he  has  resigned  a  post  which  he  has  held  for  twenty  years, 
the  chairmanship  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
During  the  years  since  1920  democratic  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  assembly  have  been  challenged  on  many  fronts. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  came  into 
existence  because  neither  the  churches  nor  the  church 
peace  agencies  cared  or  dared  to  defend  the  rights  of 
conscientious  objectors  during  the  war,  has  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  subsequent  struggle  to  maintain  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Under  the  courageous  leadership  of  Dr.  Ward 
it  has  helped  to  get  the  last  of  the  conscientious  objectors 
out  of  prison,  aided  the  victims  of  post-w^ar  red  hunts, 
defended  Mooney  and  Billings  and  Sacco  and  Vanzetti, 
upheld  the  rights  of  minority  political  parties,  maintained 
the  civil  liberties  of  labor  to  organize  from  Passaic  to 
“bloody  Harlan”  and  on  to  the  waterfronts  of  the  Pacific, 
brought  lawless  police  to  account  in  episodes  like  Chica¬ 
go’s  Memorial  Day  massacre  and  other  illegal  exercises  of 
power,  championed  the  Scottsboro  boys  and,  in  the  recent 
turn  of  events,  opposed  the  ruling  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  which  told  Henry  Ford  what  he  could 
and  could  not  say  to  his  workers.  In  all  these  years.  Dr. 
Ward’s  personal  leadership  in  the  union’s  struggle  has 
never  slackened.  While  we  have  not  agreed  with  some  of 
his  views  on  Russia  and  have  at  times  questioned  the  wis¬ 


dom  of  some  of  his  other  connectioas,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  his  leadership  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  put  American  democracy  deeply  in  his  debt.  HLs  sas- 
tained  and  fearless  acceptance  of  important  civic  re.spoasi- 
bility  should  be  at  once  a  challenge  and  a  source  of  pride 
to  every  churchman. 

Japan  Also  Beginning 
To  Ask,  Why? 

The  excitement  which  has  been  created  in  Japan 
by  the  speech  delivered  in  the  Diet  by  Takao  Saito 
is  thoroughly  justified.  For  the  first  time,  criticism  has 
come  into  the  open  from  important  civilian  elements  of 
the  course  which  the  army  is  following  in  China.  Viewed 
from  this  distance,  Mr.  Saito’s  speech  seems  to  have  been 
very  mild.  He  merely  asked  how  long  the  army  expected 
the  “China  incident”  to  continue,  what  is  meant  by  the 
“new  order”  in  east  Asia,  and  what  the  Japanese  people 
are  to  receive  for  their  heavy  sacrifices.  But  viewed  through 
Japanese  eyes,  such  inquiries  verged  on  treason.  They 
revealed,  as  the  Tokyo  Asahi  put  it,  “critical  views  on  the 
objective  of  Japan’s  holy  war  and  were  found  by  the 
army  scornful  of  the  ideas  of  the  present  incident.”  And 
any  views  which  imply  either  criticism  or  scorn  of  the 
army  are  not  to  be  uttered  aloud  in  Japan  today  cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  a  member  of  parliament !  For  his  boldness, 
Mr.  Saito  has  been  forced  to  resign  from  his  political 
party,  and  some  Tokyo  correspondents  hint  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  assassination.  He  has  also  drawn  a  reply  from 
General  Hata,  the  war  minister,  which  the  army  expects 
will  put  an  end  to  troublesome  questions.  The  war  is 
being  fought.  General  Hata  told  the  Diet,  “to  destroy 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  anti- Japanese  pro-communist  regime, 
to  restore  peace  in  east  Asia,  to  fulfill  the  great  ideal  of 
universal  brotherhood,  to  realize  good-neighborliness,  for 
joint  defense  against  anti- communism,  for  economic  co¬ 
operation  between  Japan,  China  and  Manchukuo  and 
the  establishing  of  a  new  order  in  east  Asia,  which  has 
been  the  national  policy  of  the  Japanese  empire  since  its 
foundation.  That  is  the  reason,”  the  war  minister  went 
on  to  explain,  “why  the  present  war  is  called  a  holy  war. 
It  differs  fundamentally  from  wars  of  conquest.”  General 
Hata  sounds  amazingly  Uke  European  statesmen  tr)dng  to 
tell  their  question-asking  people  what  they  are  fighting 
for.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  high-flown  gen¬ 
eralities  will  satisfy  the  public  mood  which  nerved  Deputy 
Saito  to  ask  his  embarrassing  questions.  Even  the  Japa¬ 
nese  army  has  cause  for  fear  when  the  common  people 
begin  to  ask.  Why  ? 

Bishop  Stewart  Sounds 
A  ‘Patriotic  Note’ 

“OOUNDING  a  strongly  patriotic  note,”  according  to 
the  apt  characterization  of  the  press.  Dr.  George 
Craig  Stewart,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Chicago,  told  the  con¬ 
vention  of  his  diocese  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
denouncing  war  as  a  Christian  and  participating  in  it  as 
a  citizen.  Personally,  he  says,  he  loathes  war.  It  is  “evil.” 
“Nevertheless,  if  my  country  should  be  drawn  into  war 
even  against  my  will  and  against  my  conscience,  I  cannot 
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deny  my  citizenship  nor  withhold  the  service  to  my  coun¬ 
ty’ — combatant  or  non-combatant — which  it  has  the  un¬ 
questioned  right  to  demand.”  Not  to  fight  is,  in  effect,  to 
fight  against  one’s  country.  “In  such  a  dilemma  I  choose 
the  lesser  of  two  e\als.”  This  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
clarity.  One  expects  no  less  from  Bishop  Stewart.  But 
is  it  really  as  clear  as  it  seems?  Just  how  “evil”  is  war 
considered  if  it  is  less  evil  than  disobedience  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  command  which  is  against  one’s  conscience?  Is  it 
evil  only  in  some  such  sense  as  surgery  before  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  was  evil  ?  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  bishop 
is  not  thinking  of  war  as  sinful  or  anti-Christian,  but 
rather  as  obnoxious  or  costly  in  life  and  property.  If  it 
were  really  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  he  would  be  in  the 
position  of  saying  that  it  is  sometimes  right  to  do  wrong ; 
and,  generalizing  upon  his  choice  of  “the  lesser  of  two 
evils,”  he  would  be  saying  that  it  is  always  right  to  do 
whatever  the  government  requires.  In  that  case,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrs  made  a  great  mistake,  as  did  all  those  who 
have  thought  it  better  to  obey  God  than  man.  The  pagan 
doctrine  of  the  almighty  state  could  scarcely  ask  a  more 
definite  defense  than  the  admission  that,  whatever  the 
state  demands,  the  Christian  man  ought  to  do  it  because, 
bad  as  it  may  be,  not  doing  it  would  be  worse.  That  is, 
w'e  venture  to  say,  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  It  is 
ominous  to  find  it  followed  immediately  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  “we  are  bound  as  Christians  to  appraise  ethical 
values  involved  in  the  wars  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
and  to  register  our  stern  opposition  to  ruthless  tyranny,” 
etc.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  is  the  previous  urging  to  fight  if 
the  government  says  fight  meant  to  prepare  our  minds  for 
a  call  to  register  our  stern  opposition  to  tyranny  by  war? 
Whatever  the  conscious  motive,  there  is  now  in  progress 
a  big  buildup  toward  preparing  Christians  to  present  arms. 


Speak  Plainly! 

IN  PUBLISHING  the  article  by  Dr.  William  Adams 
Brown  in  this  issue,  following  upon  the  publication  of 
the  Niebuhr- Van  Dusen  document  two  weeks  ago. 
The  Christian  Century  feels  that  it  has  reached  the  limit 
of  space  which  can  profitably  be  devoted  to  cryptic  dis¬ 
cussions  of  America’s  relation  to  the  war.  The  character¬ 
ization  of  Dr.  Browm’s  article  as  cryptic  does  not  apply  to 
its  latter  half.  Here  his  proposals  are  constructive  and  in¬ 
telligible.  He  says  ( i )  that  the  Christian  church  must 
take  the  lead  in  preparing  the  mind  of  America  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  world  reconstruction  after  the  war,  and  (2) 
that,  while  the  war  is  on,  the  fellowship  of  Christians 
across  all  fronts  must  be  maintained  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  These  proposals  lend  themselves  to  helpful  dis¬ 
cussion  and  to  implementation  in  appropriate  action.  We 
regret  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  first  half  of  the 
article,  which  leaves  the  reader  in  despair  of  understand¬ 
ing  what  the  author  is  driving  at. 

W e  are  bound  to  say,  as  we  said  in  the  case  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by  thirty-two  prominent  churchmen,  that  if 
Dr.  Brown  has  in  mind  some  specific  national  policy  of 
orientation  to  the  armed  struggle  now  in  progress,  or  some 
governmental  avowal  of  adherence  to  one  side,  or  some 


clearer  judgment  than  the  Christian  church  has  yet  made 
on  the  ethical  issues  involved,  such  a  purpose  should  be 
clearly  set  forth.  Desirous  as  is  The  Christian  Century  of 
giving  voice  to  all  sides  of  Christian  opinion,  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  further  publication  of  arguments  and 
appeals  which  purport  to  reveal  but  seem  to  conceal  the 
aim  of  their  authors.  The  only  effect  of  the  publication 
of  such  utterances  will  be  misunderstanding  and  heat, 
resulting  from  an  unfair  presentation  of  the  positions  of 
others  and  the  imputation  of  opposite  views  without  de¬ 
fining  the  view  to  which  they  are  made  to  appear  in  op¬ 
position. 

Dr.  Brown’s  tone  of  voice  does  not  offend  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  the  same  degree  as  did  that  of  the  document  spon¬ 
sored  by  his  younger  colleagues  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  of  which  he  is  a  signatory,  but  it  leaves  the 
same  impression  of  a  cryptic  argument  whose  real  aim  and 
meaning  are  not  made  explicit  but  must  be  found  between 
the  lines.  This  is  the  impression  made  by  Dr.  Brown’s 
treatment  of  the  pacifist  position.  He  asserts  that  the 
pacifist  “has  a  message  which  the  church  needs  today.” 
What  is  this  message?  Dr.  Brown  gives  no  hint.  On  the 
contrary,  he  covers  his  total  disrespect  for  the  pacifist 
position  by  a  gesture  of  moral  patronage  toward  the  paci¬ 
fist  as  a  conscientious  Christian.  “The  church,”  he  says, 
“is  right  in  lending  him  its  moral  support  as  one  who  vin¬ 
dicates  the  greatest  of  all  rights,  the  right  of  conscience.” 
This  judgment  is  sound  enough,  and  it  should  be  grate¬ 
fully  recorded  that  the  churches  of  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  have  in  large  measure  reversed  the  attitude  toward 
the  conscientious  objector  which  prevailed  during  the 
World  War  and  are  now  acting  in  general  conformity  with 
the  principle  which  Dr.  Brown  has  so  well  formulated. 
The  Christian  Century  has  never  adopted  the  pacifist 
position,  and  regards  many  of  the  arguments  in  support 
of  it  as  implausible,  but  it  has  advocated  this  breadth  of 
Christian  fellowship  ever  since  the  last  war. 

But  when  Dr.  Brown  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  pacifist 
is  out  to  “commit  the  church  as  a  whole  to  unqualified 
condemnation  of  those  whose  conscience  as  Christians 
constrains  them  to  support  their  governments  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,”  he  is  manifestly  unfair.  Where  are  the  pacifists 
who  are  doing  any  such  thing?  Pacifists  are  exercising 
their  Christian  right  to  convert  the  church  to  their  view 
of  war,  if  they  can,  just  as  Dr.  Brown  is  exercising  his 
Christian  right  to  resist  their  efforts  and  to  keep  the  church 
in  its  traditional  position  in  support  of  war  as  a  righteous 
method  of  protecting  and  furthering  Christian  civilization. 
In  the  light  of  the  virtual  excommunication  which  the 
pacifists  suffered  during  the  last  war  at  the  hands  of  the 
churches,  it  is  preposterous  for  Dr.  Brown  to  charge  them 
by  innuendo  with  the  intention  of  now  turning  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  tables  on  their  non-pacifist  brethren. 

Dr.  Brown  writes,  as  he  says,  for  the  purpose  of  clari¬ 
fying  for  American  citizens  and  American  Christians  the 
moral  issues  in  the  war  now  being  waged.  He  sets  forth 
his  argument  as  a  contribution  to  the  “spiritual  leader¬ 
ship”  of  the  church,  to  the  clarification  of  the  “moral 
vision  of  her  ministers,”  in  order  that  “their  judgment  of 
right  and  wrong  [may  be]  discriminating  and  their  ap-' 
peal  to  conscience  unequivocal.”  He  seems  to  be  using 
the  pacifist  as  a  representative  of  something  which  the 
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nation  is  doing  or  the  church  is  doing,  but  which  he  op¬ 
poses,  or  as  obstructing  some  pohcy  of  church  or  state 
which  he  believes  should  be  adopted. 

Here  the  cryptic  character  of  Dr.  Brown’s  argument 
appears.  He  should  speak  plainly.  What  is  it  which  the 
pacifist  is  urging  upon  the  government,  but  which  Dr. 
Brown  opposes?  What  action  or  attitude  or  pronounce¬ 
ment  is  the  pacifist  urging  upon  the  American  church, 
but  which  Dr.  Brown  opposes?  What,  specifically,  is  it 
that  Dr.  Brown  wants  the  American  government  or  the 
American  church  to  do,  but  which  the  pacifist  opposes? 
Does  he  want  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war?  He 
says  not.  He  seems  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  pacifist 
at  this  point.  He  admits  that  he  is  “not  morally  neutral.” 
Is  he,  then,  restive  under  our  national  neutrality?  Does 
he  have  in  mind  certain  courses  of  action  in  aid  of  the 
Allies  which  the  United  States  should,  in  his  opinion, 
pursue — moral  aid,  financial  aid,  economic  aid  or  military 
and  naval  aid?  Pacifists  are,  in  general,  opposed  to  such 
activities.  Is  Dr.  Brown  in  favor  of  them?  He  should 
speak  plainly. 

Does  Dr.  Brown  want  the  American  church  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  fate  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  hang 
upon  an  Allied  victory?  If  so  he  should  say  so.  But  if  he 
says  so,  he  should  then  give  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
why  American  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  ships  and  treas¬ 
ure,  should  not  be  hurled  at  once  into  the  conflict.  It  wiU 
have  to  be  a  better  reason  than  the  flimsy  pretext  which 
he  does  suggest,  namely,  that  by  remaining  out  of  the  war 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  influence 
the  peace !  If  Dr.  Brown  has  no  proposals  by  which  to 
implement  his  “moral  unneutrality,”  and  no  proposals  for 
the  positive  commitment  of  the  American  church  to  the 
Allied  side,  then  why  drag  in  the  pacifist  as  a  whipping 
boy? 

We  would,  no  doubt,  stress  this  matter  less  pointedly  if 
Dr.  Brown’s  article  alone  were  before  us.  But  he  is  also  a 
signer  of  the  Niebuhr-Van  Dusen  document  (which  was 
published  in  our  issue  of  January  31)  which  offends  far 
more  seriously  in  its  lack  of  candor  and  its  unfair  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  position  of  others.  His  authorship  of  one 
and  his  signature  to  the  other  tie  the  two  together.  The 
sponsors  of  the  signed  document  make  it  plain  in  a  cov¬ 
ering  letter  sent  the  editor  that  The  Christian  Century  is 
included  among  the  “spokesmen  for  the  churches”  from 
whose  position  they  claim  to  dissent  and  over  against 
which  they  pretend  to  place  a  contrasting  view.  But  as 
we  said  in  commenting  on  this  document  when  it  ap¬ 
peared,  it  contains  not  a  single  clear  proposal  which  has 
not  received  reiterated  emphasis  in  these  pages.  We  hold 
no  brief  for  absolute  pacifists,  but  we  dare  to  add  that 
there  is  not  one  among  them  who  would  not  heartily  sign 
the  constructive  portion  of  that  document.  Indeed,  if  Dr. 
Brown  sincerely  wishes  to  give  substance  to  his  rather  con¬ 
descending  admission  that  pacifists  have  a  “message  which 
the  church  needs,”  we  would  point  him  to  the  constructive 
portion  of  this  document  as  itself  the  product,  in  large 
measure,  of  the  pacifist  influence  in  the  modern  church. 

But  the  document  as  a  whole  is  contrived  so  as  to  leave 
the  impression  that  its  signers  stand  for  something  else. 
They  are  determined  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
“position  advanced  by  many  who  are  regarded  as  spokes¬ 


men  for  the  churches,”  including  the  pacifists  and  The 
Christian  Century.  The  signers  characterize  this  position 
with  such  phrases  as  “intellectual  confusion,”  “moral  cal¬ 
lousness”  and  “national  self-righteousness  and  irresponsi¬ 
bility.”  These  phrases  are  thrust  into  a  discussion  of 
America’s  policy  and  the  church’s  ethical  guidance  in  the 
trying  conditions  of  this  hour.  But  the  effect  of  articles 
like  that  of  Dr.  Brown  (the  forepart  only)  and  pronounce¬ 
ments  fike  the  document  to  which  his  signature  is  affixed 
is  to  make  our  intellectual  confusion  worse  confounded. 

What  effect  did  the  authors  of  this  document  wish  it  to 
have  ?  Did  they  wish  it  to  aid  in  keeping  America  out  of 
the  war  ?  Or  in  preparing  the  way  for  her  participation  ? 
Dr.  Brown  declares  that  “it  is  our  duty  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  this  country  from  becoming  an  active 
participant.”  We  look  in  vain  for  any  such  declaration  in 
the  Niebuhr-Van  Dusen  document.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  cryptic  suggestions  with  an  opposite  slant.  “The 
churches  in  the  United  States  are  under  an  obligation  to 
lead  their  nation  to  assume  a  responsible  relationship  to 
the  present  conflicts.  This  must  begin  by  recognizing  that 
the  freedom  from  the  war  which  the  United  States  now 
enjoys  is  not  due  to  greater  devotion  to  peace  or  superior 
moral  excellence  [Name  one  of  the  “many  spokesmen  for 
the  church”  who  has  ever  made  this  claim. — The  Editor] 
but  mainly  to  geographic  security.”  This  statement  con¬ 
cerning  America’s  neutrality  as  due  to  “geographic  secur¬ 
ity”  deserves  to  be  critically  examined  as  to  its  factual 
truth.  But  it  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  writing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  We  may  point  out,  however,  that  there  are  fifteen 
neutral  nations  in  Europe  whose  neutrality  is  certainly 
not  due  to  “geographic  security” !  Nor  do  these  nations 
claim  as  their  reason  for  abstention  that  they  have  a 
“greater  devotion  to  peace  or  superior  moral  excellence.” 
Manifestly  there  is  some  other  reason  for  neutrality  than 
self-righteousness  or  geographical  good  luck. 

But  waiving  this  objection  to  the  statement,  the  demand 
that  the  United  States  assume  “a  responsible  relationship” 
to  the  war — a  demand  set  up  in  pretended  contrast  with 
an  alleged  opposite  view — is  loaded  with  ambiguity  and 
plants  the  subtle  suggestion  that,  after  all,  this  is  America’s 
war  and  our  moral  responsibility  is  to  help  the  AUies  win 
it.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  framers  and  signers  of  this 
document  that  the  reader  shall  take  the  pro- Ally  strand  of 
this  ambiguity  as  the  essential  message  which  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  convey,  while  the  non-controversial 
strand  about  “works  of  mercy”  and  post-war  help  in 
making  the  peace  shall  be  taken  as  more  or  less  of  a  plati¬ 
tude?  Is  their  caricature  of  the  position  of  others  and 
their  cryptic  suggestion  of  a  position  which  is  not  plainly 
disclosed  or  avowed,  only  a  subtle  strategy  designed  to 
create  the  kind  of  pro-Ally  psychology  which  can  be  easily 
translated  into  national  belligerency  ?  The  statement  from 
more  than  fifty  students  at  Union,  commented  on  edi¬ 
torially  last  week,  shows  that  this  apprehension  has  been 
created  among  some  close  to  the  authors  of  the  document. 
We  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  conscious  purpose  of  all 
the  signers  of  this  document.  Yet  it  produces  just  this 
effect,  as  the  comments  in  the  press  clearly  indicate. 

An  editorial  in  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Press  Herald, 
for  example,  connects  this  pronouncement  directly  with 
Winston  Churchill’s  demand  that  European  neutrals  shall 
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take  their  place  beside  the  belligerents.  The  churchmen’s 
statement,  it  says, 

obviously  stops  short  of  urging  .\merican  participation.  But  it 
unmistakably  sers'cs  notice  that  the  thirty-two  churchmen  have 
no  patience  with  what  they  call  the  intellectual  confusion  with 
which  the  pacifists  are  afflicted.  .  .  .  Now  an  important  section 
of  the  clergy  declare  that  Christians  in  neutral  countries  should 
show  sympathy  and  support  for  those  countries  which  are  de¬ 
fending  justice  and  freedom.  The  step  from  that  to  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  sympathy  would  be  easy;  it  may  be  swift. 
Mr.  Churchill  will  make  more  converts  to  his  suggestion  of  a 
universal  defense  among  the  democratic  nations  because  an  in¬ 
fluential  part  of  the  church  over  here  in  this  nadon  of  safety  is 
preaching  the  very  same  doctrine  based  upon  ethical  rather 
than  upon  practical  motives. 

Is  this  the  meaning  which  the  signers  of  this  document 
wish  to  convey  ?  Nothing  helps  Mars  more  than  “intel¬ 
lectual  confusion,”  and  we  affirm  that  the  effect  of  the 
Niebuhr-Van  Dusen  document  and  of  Dr.  Brown’s  milder 
reflection  of  its  cryptic  method  tends  to  create  just  the  kind 
of  confusion  which  breeds  war.  For  this  reason.  The 
Christian  Century'  cannot  give  further  space  to  this  sort  of 
communication.  If  Dr.  Brown  or  the  authors  and  other 
signatories  of  the  document  referred  to  will  avow  national 
policies  or  propose  church  pronouncements  genuinely  and 
plainly  at  variance  with  those  which  have  found  voice  in 
these  pages,  or  wU  critically  and  frankly  dissent  from  the 
positions  here  advocated,  the  editorial  hospitality  which  is 
integral  to  the  character  of  this  paper  will  continue  to  be 
generously  e.xtended.  But  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
this  is  America’s  war,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  orientation 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States  to  the  war,  they  must 
speak  plainly  and  not  in  riddles. 

Betraying  the  Protestant 
Position 

Millions  of  Americans  must  have  been  astounded 
last  week  when  they  learned  that  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
American  Protestantism,  had  placed  the  seal  of  its  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  President’s  appointment  of  an  ambassador 
to  the  Vatican.  No  effort  to  take  refuge  behind  a  claim 
that  this  appointment  is  merely  temporary  could  hide 
from  straight-thinking  citizens  what  was  at  stake.  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  ambassador  is  a  species  of  diplomatic 
recognition,  and  any  claim  that  the  appointment  is  tempo¬ 
rary  in  no  way  affects  the  principle  involved.  But  as¬ 
tounding  as  was  this  surrender  of  Protestant  principles  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Federal  Council,  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  The  Christian  Century’s  special 
report  of  the  council’s  action,  that  Baptist  representatives 
had  spoken  and  voted  for  the  resolution  of  approval, 
seemed  incredible.  Yet  there  has  been  no  denial  of  our 
correspondent’s  report.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
Baptist  representatives  took  an  active  part  in  this  effort 
to  place  the  Protestant  stamp  of  approval  on  an  act  es¬ 
tablishing  special  relations  between  the  United  States 
government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

How  could  the  Baptist  representatives  at  the  meeting 


of  the  Federal  Council’s  executive  committee  have  brought 
themselves  to  do  it?  The  first  reaction  of  American  Bap¬ 
tists  to  the  announcement  that  the  President  was  sending 
a  special  envoy  to  the  Vatican  had  been  immediate,  clear, 
American  and  Protestant.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  White  House  gave  out  the  news.  Dr.  Louie  D.  New¬ 
ton,  associate  secretary  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  had 
confronted  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  six  searching  questions  in 
which  lay  implicit  the  historic  Baptist  position  on  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state.  So  searching,  in  fact,  were  those 
questions  that  the  President  has  as  yet  given  no  answer  to 
them.  Later,  the  public  relations  committee  representing 
the  three  principal  Baptist  conventions,  headed  by  Dr. 
Rufus  W.  Weaver,  placed  the  Baptist  protest  personally 
before  the  President.  No  new  facts  have  come  to  light 
to  change  the  situation  since  those  initial  Baptist  efforts 
to  preserve  “a  free  church  in  a  free  state.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  one  new  fact  which  has  been  discovered — as  to 
how  the  appointment  to  the  Vatican  was  originally  slipped 
over  on  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Council — should  have 
added  to  the  misgiving  with  which  Protestants  view  the 
whole  affair. 

Yet  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  strength 
at  the  Federal  Council  meeting  on  January  26  was  thrown 
unreservedly  behind  the  resolution  approving  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  had  done.  Dr.  Weaver  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  getting  the  resolution  of  ap¬ 
proval  adopted.  And  such  other  Baptist  votes  as  were  in 
the  meeting  were  all  cast  in  approval.  In  the  light  of  Bap¬ 
tist  pronouncements  at  the  great  gathering  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  in  Atlanta  last  summer,  and  at  the  various 
denominational  conventions  held  since  then,  one  would 
have  said  that  it  couldn’t  happen.  But  it  did  happen.  The 
Baptist  representatives  approved  the  impending  departure 
of  an  American  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Roman 
pontiff — and  hoped  that  his  presence  there  would  prove 
only  temporary ! 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  these  Baptist  votes  of  approval 
really  represented  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  just 
as  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Council  vote  rep¬ 
resented  American  Protestantism  as  a  whole.  As  soon  as 
the  churches,  the  ministers,  the  members  of  congregations 
throughout  the  nation  wake  up  to  what  has  happened, 
its  implications  for  Protestantism  and  for  the  democratic 
American  doctrine  of  separation  between  church  and 
state,  we  expect  to  see  a  rank-and-file  uprising  that  will 
jar  denominational  and  interdenominational  headquarters, 
and  register  like  an  earthquake  on  the  White  House 
seismograph. 

For  the  American  Protestant  rank-and-file  is  beginning 
to  grasp  the  situation  in  its  simple  essentials.  Ignoring 
all  irrelevancies,  it  has  seen  four  steps  taken  which  have 
immense  meaning  in  linking  the  government  of  the  United 
States  into  special  relations  with  a  single  religious  organ¬ 
ization. 

I .  It  has  seen  the  President  of  the  United  States  appoint 
a  representative  with  “ambassadorial  rank”  to  the  Vatican. 
It  has  noted  that  the  President  was  careful  to  state  that 
this  ambassador  was  not  sent  to  the  temporal  sovereign 
who  reigns  over  Vatican  City  state,  but  to  the  pope  as 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  conversation 
with  callers,  the  President  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
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he  knew  he  could  not  get  from  Congress  approval  for  the 
appointment  of  an  ambassador  to  Vatican  City  state. 
Whether  that  knowledge  influenced  the  step  which  he 
took  is,  for  the  present,  immaterial.  The  fact  is  that  an 
ambassador  has  been  sent  by  the  head  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  the  pope  in  his  capacity  as  head 
of  a  church. 

2.  The  American  public  has  seen  that  the  Vatican  ac¬ 
cepted  the  coming  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  the  coming  of  an 
ambassador,  and  as  an  earnest  of  coming  permanent  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  between  the  American  state  and  the  Roman 
Church.  The  apostolic  delegate  at  Washington  acknowl¬ 
edged  Mr.  Taylor’s  appointment  as  that  of  “the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary.”  Pope  Pius 
XH  announced  the  appointment  to  the  cardinals  as  that 
of  the  “first  ambassador  of  the  provisional  embassy  at  the 
Vatican.”  And  the  pontifical  directory  for  1940  put  the 
church’s  view  of  the  nature  of  the  President’s  appointment 
beyond  question  by  listing  Mr.  Taylor  as  “representative 
of  his  excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador.” 

3.  Despite  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to 
disguise  the  implications  of  this  appointment  by  claiming 
that  it  is  only  temporary,  the  President  himself  empha¬ 
sized,  in  his  original  letter  to  the  pope,  the  fact  that  his 
ambassador  would  be  expected  to  cooperate  with  the 
papacy  in  dealing  with  problems  of  world  readjustment 
in  the  post-war  period.  This  left  the  door  wide  open  for 
a  diplomatic  relationship  which  could  continue  as  long 
as  post-war  readjustments  continue — which  is  to  say,  for  a 
century  or  centuries.  The  “temporary”  qualification,  as 
has  been  said,  has  no  vital  bearing  on  the  fact  that  the 
ambassadorship  has  been  established,  but  the  American 
public  is  at  least  becoming  aware  that  this  is  something 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  front  only  since  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  storm  of  public  disapproval  at  the  President’s 
act. 

4.  The  public  has  also  not  failed  to  notice  that  the 
notification  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  appointment  as  ambassador 
at  the  Vatican  has  been  followed,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
national  history,  by  an  0  fficial  call  from  the  apostohc  dele¬ 
gate  in  Washington  as  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
pope  on  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  call  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  judging  how 
far  the  President  has  gone  in  establishing  special  relations 
between  this  government  and  a  single  church. 

There  are  other  factors  bearing  on  this  un-American 
appointment  which  are  not  without  importance.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  question  as  to  whether  America’s  peace 
efforts  should  be  tied  up  with  those  of  any  organization 
capable  of  bestowing  such  blessings  as  the  papacy  be¬ 
stowed  on  Italian  bombers  in  Ethiopia  and  Franco  reac¬ 
tionaries  in  Spain.  There  is  the  question  as  to  the  motives 
which  may  have  inspired  the  President  to  act  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time.  There  is  the  question  as  to  why  the  White 
House  used  the  method  which  it  did  (see  the  editorial,  “In 
Justice  to  the  Federal  Council,”  in  our  issue  of  January 
24)  to  slip  this  appointment  over  on  uninformed  Prot¬ 
estant  leaders.  All  these  matters  will  undoubtedly  be  dis¬ 
cussed  again  and  again  in  the  consideration  of  the  Taylor 
appointment  which  is  just  starting.  But  they  are  marginal 


questions.  They  do  not  bear  directly  on  the  main  issue, 
as  do  the  four  facts  which  we  have  enumerated. 

Neither  does  the  claim  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  to  have  part 
in  a  vastly  important  and  necessarily  secret  peace  move, 
heading  up  in  the  Vatican,  have  any  relevancy  to  the 
main  issue.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  move  is  under 
consideration,  or  even  under  way.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  may  want  to  have  some  part  in  it,  and 
may  be  honestly  convinced  that  it  stands  a  better  chance 
of  success  if  he  does.  But  why  mix  that  up  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican?  President 
Wilson  had  a  personal  representative  in  Colonel  House 
who  took  a  leading  part  twenty-five  years  ago  in  any 
number  of  efforts  to  work  out  a  peace,  but  he  never  found 
it  necessary  to  accredit  him  as  an  “ambassador  extra¬ 
ordinary”  either  to  the  pope  or  to  anybody  else.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  any  number  of  ways  of  letting  his 
views  be  known  to  the  pope  short,  far  short  of  appointing 
an  ambassador  to  the  papal  court.  If  the  pope  refuses 
to  permit  the  American  chief  executive  to  bring  his  views 
and  influence  to  bear  on  a  peace  effort  without  American 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  papacy,  then  that  is  in  it¬ 
self  sufficient  evidence  that  this  government  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  taking  this  step. 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  look  at  without  blinking  in  the 
situation  created  by  the  Taylor  appointment:  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  sent  a  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  with  ambassadorial  rank  from  the  United  States  to 
the  head  of  a  church.  That  act  strikes  straight  at  the  root 
of  the  American  system.  It  flouts  the  principle  of  entire 
separation  between  church  and  state  written  into  the  BiU 
of  Rights  by  giving  a  special  position  to  one  church  in  its 
relations  with  this  government.  We  are  glad  to  see,  from 
the  report  in  our  news  section  in  this  issue,  that  the  pastors 
of  Ohio  in  their  convention  at  Columbus  last  week 
pierced  straight  through  to  the  essential  issue  involved 
and  put  themselves  unequivocally  on  record  against  any 
such  desertion  of  the  historic  American  position.  ^Ve  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — and  very  short 
time,  at  that — before  Protestants  generally  will  turn  their 
attention  from  the  marginal  aspects  to  the  central  issue 
which  is  involved  in  this  appointment.  When  they  do,  a 
roar  of  protest  will  break  over  the  White  House,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council,  and  all  those  Protestant  spokesmen  who 
have  been  wilhng  to  compromise  on  this  basic  principle. 
But  first  of  all,  we  expect  that  protesting  roar  to  break 
in  the  ears  of  the  Baptist  representatives  who  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  test  of  the  Federal  Council  ballot. 


Visiting  a  Smaller  City 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

IR :  I  am  not  sure  what  seven  cities  compete  for  the 
honor  of  being  your  birthplace.  But  if  it  was  in  reality 
one  of  those  cities  which  are  classed  as  small,  I  am  sure 
you  are  as  proud  of  your  birthplace  as  you  would  be  if  it 
were  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  I  should  like  to  chant  the 
praises  of  the  smaller  cities  which  are  often  dismissed  with 
a  smile  or  a  jeer.  You  remember  the  taunt :  “God  made 
the  country,  man  made  the  town,  the  devil  made  the 
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countn-  town.”  I  challenge  this  statement.  I  accuse  the 
author  of  it  of  blindness  and  prejudice.  I  suspect  him  of 
being  a  literar)-  person  who  imagined  that  because  he 
lived  in  a  big  city  he  ^vas  a  big  man. 

I  have  visited  of  late  several  smaller  cities,  and  every 
time  I  enter  them  I  see  \vhat  solid  gains  there  are  for 
their  inhabitants.  For  one  reason  they  are  not  condemned 
to  spend  hours  of  their  day  in  traveling  to  and  fro.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  whether  the  superior  intelligence  of 
what  are  called  “provincial”  people  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  more  time  than  the  metropolitans 
who  spend  years  in  transit?  Indignant  readei-s  will  tell  me 
how  they  read  serious  books  in  this  time,  but  I  know  that 
they  are  the  happy  exceptions.  I  traveled  for  years  as  a 
commuter  in  a  raihvay  coach  with  four  men  whose  names 
I  never  knew.  Every  day  they  played  cards.  They  seemed 
to  play  the  same  game ;  they  made  the  same  jests.  But 
certainly  they  did  not  add  to  their  stores  of  learning,  and 
they  were  not  better  citizens  for  their  journeys.  Now  the 
inhabitant  of  a  small  towm  escapes  from  that  w'aste. 

Then — and  this  is  more  important — he  is  not  so  anon¬ 
ymous  as  the  metropolitan.  He  can  reasonably  hope  to 
be  mayor  if  his  mind  turns  that  way.  If  he  is  a  preacher 
everyone  at  least  knows  his  name.  If  he  is  in  business, 
why,  one  goes  to  buy  a  hat  at  “Ebenezer’s”  or  an  armchair 
from  “Old  Bill’s.”  Each  one  has  his  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  and  however  poorly  at  times  or  however  shab¬ 
bily  he  may  play  his  part,  still  he  is  not  anonymous.  Life 
for  a  human  spirit  cannot  be  lived  in  the  dull  nameless 
abstraction  called  a  great  city;  not  completely  lived,  let 
us  say. 

“Familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  So  said  some  short¬ 
sighted  moralist.  It  is  untrue;  familiarity  breeds  respect 
and  knowledge  and  love.  I  am  writing  these  very  notes 
in  a  town  which  I  never  saw  till  last  w’eek.  But  I  can  tell 
how  much  the  church  in  the  heart  of  the  city  means ;  they 
see  its  beautiful  spire  in  every  light  and  shadow.  They 
have  their  own  cnic  centers ;  there  is  a  hospital  in  which 
the  doctors  and  nurses  are  not  impersonal  officials  but 
living  persons.  The  athlete  as  he  walks  down  Main  Street 
is  known  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  small  boys  point  him 
out  with  admiration  and  awe.  I  submit  that  to  be  among 
friends  who  know  you  is  part  of  the  good  life.  The  anon¬ 
ymity  of  a  vast  city  has  at  least  its  bad  side. 

Much  that  is  said  in  dispraise  of  the  small  city  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  w’hat  I  propose  to  call  the  Goliath-complex.  It  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  big  things  are  necessarily 
great ;  big  nations,  big  cities,  big  business  concerns,  mil¬ 
lionaires,  w'riters  of  immense  tomes — all  these  are  supposed 
to  be  great.  Goliath  in  the  shape  of  a  big  nation  says  to 
David,  “Yah!  You  are  small!”  The  immense  city  says  to 
the  srnall  one,  “Yah!  You  are  little  and  provincial!’’  You 
wiU  agree  that  there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  the  size  of 
a  nation.  Persia  was  much  bigger  than  Athens,  but  it  was 
not  greater.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  examples  of  the 
essential  greatness  of  small  cities.  Your  readers  who  dwell 
in  them  can  be  trusted  to  do  that  for  themselves.  But 
seriously  I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for  believing  either 
that  a  man  is  greater  because  he  is  a  millionaire,  or  that 
a  city,  when  it  passes  the  million  mark  in  its  record  of  its 
population,  is  necessarily  any  greater  than  when  it  had 
ten  thousand. 


Yes,  I  have  read  of  Middletown  and  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  what  may  be  seen  and  heard  in  a  small  city. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  faults  and 
failures  in  the  small  which  are  not  also  found  in  the  large 
cities.  Faults  are  everywhere,  but  are  more  easily  tracked 
down  in  small  towns.  But  I  believe  that  if  human  life  is  to 
be  lived  in  society  with  any  regard  to  its  true  development, 
there  will  be  a  need  still  for  smaller,  far  smaller  com¬ 
munities  than  are  to  be  found  in  those  huge  dormitories 
which  we  call  cities.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Isaiah  of 
Jerusalem  or  Dante  of  Florence  would  have  called  these 
places  “cities”  at  all? 

Ever  yours  provocatively, 

Quintus  Quiz. 

F  E  R  S  E 

For  My  Own  Heart  Most 

HERISH  your  central  dream ! 

Forever  steadfastly 
Against  your  outer  fate 
Affirm  your  destiny. 

Ever  the  rose’s  root 
Beneath  the  snow — her  fate — 

Maintains  her  crimson  hope 
Of  bloom  inviolate. 

Ever  the  eagle’s  wings — 

Futile  within  a  cage — 

Dream  of  the  roads  of  wind. 

Their  stormy  heritage. 

Ever  the  heart  of  man 
Amid  the  fate  called  fact 
Keeps — resolute  and  proud — 

His  hopeless  dream  intact. 

And  ever  God  himself. 

By  the  world’s  negative 
Still  crucified,  endures — - 
The  Ghrist  who  dies  to  live ! 

E.  Merrill  Root. 

'Drink  Fe  HU  of  It 

Drink  ye  all  of  it,’  all,  not  just  a  sup — 

Drink  my  faith,  my  love,”  said  Jesus, 

“Drink  the  fullness  of  my  cup. 

“  ‘Drink  ye  all  of  it,’  all,  not  just  my  peace — 

Drink  my  dangerous  living,  dying — 

Drink  my  fearless,  glad  release. 

“  ‘Drink  ye  all  of  it,’  all,  not  just  the  sweet — 

Drink  my  bitter  tears  of  anguish — 

Drink  the  dregs  of  my  defeat. 

“  ‘Drink  ye  all  of  it,’  all,  not  just  my  pain — 

Drink  my  joy  of  life  abundant — 

Drink  my  triumph,  drink  my  reign!” 

E.  Dent  Lackey. 


Christians  in  a  World  at  War 

By  William  Adams  Brown 


IF  THE  CHURCH  is  to  retain  spiritual  leadership  at 
a  time  when,  on  every  hand,  such  leadership  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  world’s  supreme  need,  the  moral  vision 
of  her  ministers  must  be  clear,  their  judgment  of  right 
and  wrong  discriminating  and  their  appeal  to  conscience 
unequivocal.  What  follows  is  submitted  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  those  who  must  carry  this  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  clarify  the  moral  issues  on  which  judgment  must 
be  passed. 

We  have  learned  some  things  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  which  we  shall  forget  at  our 
peril.  We  have  learned  that  war  as  waged  by  the  resources 
of  modern  science,  physical  and  psychological  alike,  is 
the  world’s  supreme  evil,  involving  if  long  continued  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  most  precious  for  victor  and 
vanquished  alike.  We  have  learned  that  the  worst  evil 
of  war  is  not  the  physical  suffering  it  brings  or  the  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  it  entails,  but  the  spiritual  estrangement  it 
brings  about  between  those  whom  God  designed  to  be 
neighbors  and  friends.  We  have  learned  that  war  on  a 
world  scale  does  not  arise  wantonly  by  the  arbitrary  act 
of  a  single  man  or  group  of  men  but  that  it  is  the  final 
consequence  of  a  long  line  of  antecedents  for  which 
non-combatants  as  well  as  combatants  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  for  which,  therefore,  we  are  all  in  some  degree 
to  blame.  It  is  a  great  gain,  therefore,  that  the  churches, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  met  the  outbreak  of  this 
new  war  with  a  call  to  repentance  and  that  the  mood  in 
which  they  approach  the  issues  it  raises  is  one  of  self- 
examination. 

Confession  of  Sin 

Yet  here,  most  of  all,  clear  thinking  is  needed.  In  a 
world  where  all  are  sinful,  we  gain  little  by  confession 
of  sin  in  general.  What  is  needed  is  a  confession  of  sin 
in  particular.  For  only  when  one  repents  of  specific  sins 
can  one  hope  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

Some  of  our  fellow  Christians  have  a  definite  answer 
to  the  question  for  what  sin  we  should  repent.  The  sin 
of  which  they  feel  guilty  is  that  we  gave  our  approval  to 
the  last  war.  The  greater  sin  of  which  they  fear  that  we 
may  become  guilty  is  that  we  may  be  led  by  our  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  victims  of  wrong  to  condone  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  sin  of  this  new  war  or  even  (which  God  for¬ 
bid)  to  take  part  in  it.  To  the  absolute  pacifist  war  in 
any  form — and  by  war  he  means  the  use  of  force  to  take 
human  life — is  sin  and  this  is  true  whatever  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  waged. 

We  respect  the  position  of  the  absolute  pacifist  although 
we  do  not  share  it.  We  believe  that  like  all  prophets  of 
the  future,  he  has  a  message  which  the  church  needs  today. 
The  church  is  therefore  right  in  lending  him  its  moral 
support,  as  one  who  vindicates  the  greatest  of  all  rights, 
the  right  of  conscience  even  when  it  leads  to  conflict  with 
what  appears  to  be  national  interest. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  pacifist 


to  his  position  and  quite  another  to  commit  the  church  as 
a  whole  to  unqualified  condemnation  of  those  whose  con¬ 
science  as  Christians  constrains  them  to  support  their  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  present  war.  If  the  church  is  to  exercise 
leadership  at  all  its  word  must  be  transparently  honest, 
and  it  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
fellow  Christians  believe  that  there  are  times  when  it  is 
right  for  nations  to  use  force  in  support  of  law.  Behind 
the  law  stands  the  policeman ;  and  behind  the  policeman, 
if  necessary,  stands  the  army.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  great  majority  of  citizens  as 
normal  and  right  is  our  guarantee  of  an  orderly  and  stable 
social  life.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  stable  world  order,  the 
same  right  must  be  recognized  between  nations.  Force 
cannot  be  ruled  out. 

The  Church  as  Judge  of  the  State 

Whether  in  any  particular  case  the  use  of  force  to  resist 
aggression  will  in  fact  promote  international  justice  and 
security  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  question,  but  it  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  evaded  either  by  church  or  by  state.  As 
the  primary  responsibility  for  declaring  war  in  our  modem 
society  rests  upon  the  state,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  define  the  principles  which  justify  or  condemn  the  use 
of  armed  force  and  to  judge  the  action  of  the  state  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In  recent  years  the  leaders  of  the  churches  have  been 
studying  the  relation  of  church  and  state  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  responsibility  of  the  church  for  such  judgment. 
It  was  the  central  subject  of  the  Oxford  Conference  which 
defined  the  Christian  attitude  toward  war  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:  “War,  the  occasion  of  war,  and  aU  situations 
which  conceal  the  fact  of  conflict,  under  the  guise  of  out¬ 
ward  peace,  are  marks  of  a  world  to  which  the  church 
is  charged  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  redemption.  \Var 
involves  diabolical  outrage  against  human  personality  and 
a  wanton  distortion  of  the  truth.  War  is  a  particular 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  sin  in  the  world  and  a  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  righteousness  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  No  justification  of  war  must  be  allowed  to  conceal 
or  minimize  this  fact.” 

Position  of  the  Oxford  Conference 

Among  those  who  accept  this  common  basis  the  confer¬ 
ence  recognized  three  main  positions,  all  of  which  are 
held  sincerely  and  conscientiously  by  Christians  today. 
Some  believe  that  war,  especially  in  its  modern  form,  is 
always  sin.  Others  would  take  part  only  in  a  just  war — 
a  just  war  being  defined  as  a  war  that  is  justifiable  on 
the  basis  of  international  law  or  is  waged  to  vindicate 
what  is  believed  to  be  an  essential  Christian  principle,  to 
assist  the  victims  of  wanton  aggression  or  to  secure  free¬ 
dom  for  the  oppressed.  Still  others,  recognizing  that  in 
this  sinful  world  the  state  is  the  agent  divinely  appointed 
to  preserve  the  nation  from  the  detrimental  effect  of  an¬ 
archy  and  to  defend  it  against  aggression,  believe  that 
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under  normal  circumstances  it  is  the  Christian’s  duty  to 
take  up  anus  for  his  country. 

Beyond  this  analysis  of  difference,  the  Oxford  Confer¬ 
ence  did  not  feel  able  to  go. 

Xatiojial  Sin  and  Repentance 

In  judging  the  moral  issues  raised  by  the  present  war, 
Nve  must  distinguish  between  the  more  immediate  and  the 
remoter  issues.  So  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  we 
face  a  tangle  of  interrelationships  so  complicated  as  to 
make  any  single  or  simple  e.xplanation  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  One  may  recognize  the  large  part  played  in  the 
present  crisis  by  the  \’ersailles  treaty  without  concluding 
that  that  alone  is  the  whole  explanation  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  ^^■hat  ^vas  wrong  with  the  Versailles  treaty,  we 
are  coming  to  see,  is  not  so  much  that  it  was  ruthless 
where  it  should  have  been  altruistic  as  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  ruthlessness  and  altruism  in  which  each  neu¬ 
tralized  the  full  effects  of  the  other. 

But  no  account  of  what  was  wrong  in  the  post-war 
years  can  be  complete  which  does  not  include  the  part 
played  by  this  country.  In  the  stor>’  of  the  guilt  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  things  left  undone  count  as  heavily  as  things  done. 
The  sin  for  which  many  American  Christians  feel  that 
they  must  repent  is  not  so  much  that  when  war  had  been 
declared  for  reasons  which  appealed  to  them  as  just,  they 
gave  their  government  their  full  support;  but  that  when 
the  coming  of  peace  had  opened  the  way  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  chapter  in  international  relations,  America 
turned  her  back  on  Europe  and  left  the  war-torn  nations 
to  wrestle  with  their  hates  and  fears  as  best  they  could. 

But  w'hatever  may  be  our  judgment  as  to  the  rights  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  past,  it  cannot  relieve  us  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  a  position  upon  the  issues  that  are  before  us 
today.  And  here  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Christian 
can  be  neutral.  If  Karl  Barth  is  right  in  his  contention 
that  a  good  state  is  one  that  at  least  makes  possible  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
demonstration  to  the  German  people  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  a  lasting  peace  under  their  present  leader¬ 
ship  wiU  be  an  essential  condition  of  taking  the  next  step 
forward  to  that  just  and  stable  social  order  which  is  our 
Christian  ideal.  And  this,  not  because  individual  Britons 
or  Frenchmen  are  better  than  Germans  or  even  that  the 
motives  of  their  governments  are  more  unselfish,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  present  government  of  Germany,  as  of  Russia 
with  which  it  is  allied,  is  committed  to  a  way  of  life  which 
makes  a  free  society,  as  we  of  the  democratic  peoples 
understand  freedom,  impossible. 

Duty  of  America 

This  judgment  must  determine  our  view  of  the  duty 
of  America  in  the  present  crisis.  Here  again  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  immediate  and  the  remoter  duty.  As 
to  the  first,  there  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  our  duty 
in  spite  of  our  moral  sympathy  with  the  Allies  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  prevent  this  country  from  becoming  an 
active  participant  in  the  present  war.  But  the  motives 
which  lead  to  this  conclusion  are  often  far  from  Christian 
motives.  If  we  are  to  justify  on  Christian  grounds  our 
political  neutrality  in  a  war  in  which  we  are  not  morally 
neutral,  it  can  be  only  because  we  believe  that  by  doing 
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so  we  shall  be  able  to  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
right  kind  of  peace. 

It  is  a  great  gain  that  so  many  of  us  see  this.  Here  is 
a  point  in  which  those  who  are  pacifists  and  those  who 
are  not  can  join  hands. 

\\  e  welcome,  therefore,  a  recent  message  addressed  by 
the  federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  council 
urged  him  at  some  appropriate  time  to  define  the  terms 
on  which  this  country  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
other  countries  in  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  stable 
peace. 

But  let  us  be  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  kind  of  sacrifice 
that  this  attitude  will  involve.  War,  we  have  learned,  is 
the  result  of  preexisting  causes  and  of  these  the  major, 
even  if  not  in  the  last  analysis  the  final  cause,  is  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  unrestricted  national  sovereignty.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  peaceful  world,  we  must  have  a  world  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  a  law  superior  to  that  of  the  individual  nation 
and  is  willing  if  necessary  to  apply  the  sanctions  that  are 
essential  to  its  enforcement.  But  this  will  be  possible  only 
if  means  can  be  found  for  the  more  favored  nations  to 
share  with  the  less  favored  the  advantages  they  enjoy  and 
so  to  remove  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  war. 

Sacrifices  America  Must  Make 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  church  to  determine  in  de¬ 
tail  how  this  change  is  to  be  brought  about,  but  it  is  its 
function  to  point  out  the  areas  in  which  change  must  take 
place.  There  are  economic  needs  which  can  be  met  only 
by  a  change  in  the  policy  of  nations  as  to  the  tariffs  and 
currency.  Secretary  Hull  is  reminding  us  of  this  and  in 
doing  so  is  acting  not  only  as  a  patriotic  citizen  but  as  a 
good  Ghristian.  There  are  political  responsibilities  which 
can  be  met  only  through  the  union  of  many  nations  in  a 
common  policy  for  the  support  of  which  all  hold  them¬ 
selves  obligated.  And  these  changes  affect  not  only  the 
nations  immediately  concerned  in  the  present  war,  but  the 
neutral  nations  as  well,  and  not  least  among  them  the 
United  States. 

We  come  now  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  If  we  really 
are  to  help  Europe  to  a  lasting  peace,  here  is  where  we 
must  begin.  When  we  urge  the  nations  of  Europe  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  their  national  advantage  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  we  too  must  be  willing  to  do  the  same.  And 
this  means  a  radical  change  in  our  own  national  habits 
for  which  it  is  to  be  feared  our  people  as  a  whole  are  not 
yet  prepared.  It  is  the  function  of  the  church  to  help 
them  to  get  ready. 

So  far  we  have  been  moving  in  the  field  of  political 
judgment.  We  have  been  trying  to  determine  the  bearing 
of  Christian  principles  on  the  duty  of  citizens  and  of 
states.  But  as  ministers  of  Christ’s  church  we  have  a 
higher  duty  to  perform.  We  have  to  witness  to  eternal 
truths  which  are  valid  for  all  men.  First  of  these  and 
most  important  is  this:  that  there  can  be  no  fruitful  change 
in  the  outward  relations  of  men  which  is  not  rooted  in 
their  inner  attitude.  Without  a  positive  faith  there  can  be 
no  effective  social  ethics. 

As  Christians,  we  have  such  a  faith.  We  believe  in  the 
Father  God,  who  in  Jesus  Christ  has  revealed  himself  as 
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righteous  love.  We  belong  to  a  world-wide  fellowship  of 
those  who,  through  this  faith,  have  discovered  their  broth¬ 
erhood  with  one  another.  We  rejoice  that  even  under  the 
strain  of  the  present  war  this  fellowship  is  proving  its  abid¬ 
ing  quality  and  across  the  boundaries  of  the  warring  na¬ 
tions  is  making  itself  felt  in  recognizable  ways.  As  Chris¬ 
tians,  whether  in  neutral  or  in  warring  nations,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  witness  to  our  common  faith  and  to  maintain 
our  fellowship  unbroken.  Past  experience  of  the  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  of  war  hysteria  may  be  a  motive  for  keeping 
out  of  war  while  we  are  still  at  peace.  It  is  no  reason  for 
despairing  of  the  possibility  of  a  truly  Christian  witness 
now  that  war  has  come. 

It  is  cause  for  thanksgiving  that  this  duty  is  being  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  and  that  a  way  is  being  found  to  per¬ 
form  it.  In  the  proposed  World  Council  of  Churches  we 
have  already  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  through  which 
our  existing  unity  may  find  public  expression.  Where 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  ecumenical  movement  was  at 
most  a  dream  in  the  mind  of  a  few  forward-looking  per¬ 
sons,  now  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  from  its  offices 
in  Geneva  and  Stockholm  a  secretariat  that  includes  Ger¬ 
mans,  English,  Swedes,  Dutch  and  Americans  is  keeping 
open  the  channels  of  communication  between  Christians 
in  the  warring  nations,  providing  accurate  information 
upon  which  common  action  can  be  based,  and  furnishing 
an  agency  through  which  there  can  be  brought  to  our  suf¬ 


fering  fellow  Christians  the  moral  and  spiritual  help  they 
need. 

Keeping  Faith  Alive 

All  this  is  to  the  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  something 
more  is  needed,  something  still  more  important  and  far 
more  difficult,  and  that  is  to  keep  ahve  in  the  hearts  of 
men  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  transformed  humanity. 
Among  all  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  the  church  as 
the  spokesman  for  international  brotherhood  none  is  more 
important  than  to  resist  the  temptation  to  pass  sweeping 
judgments  of  condemnation  upon  the  peoples  whose  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  present  war  we  most  deeply  disapprove. 
As  we  ourselves  admit  our  share  of  guilt  for  the  actions 
which  have  made  the  present  war  possible,  so  we  must 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  capacity  for  good  in  the  people 
whose  governments  we  condemn.  For  on  faith  in  the 
divine  possibility  for  good  in  men  of  every  creed  and  race, 
our  hope  for  the  future  must  finally  depend. 

Deepest  of  all  the  differences  that  divide  men  is  the 
difference  between  those  who  believe  in  a  world  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  achieve  unity  without  the  sacrifice  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  those  who  despair  of  any  future  for  our  world 
but  the  continuance  of  the  present  struggle  of  warring 
interests.  As  Christians,  we  believe  that  a  better  world 
is  possible  and  that  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  church 
to  be  spokesman  and  interpreter  of  this  faith. 


Land 

By  Renwick  C.  Kennedy 


Nature  made  the  land.  God  made  the  land. 
Nature  destroyed  the  land.  God  did  not  destroy 
the  land.  Man  destroyed  the  land.  God  used 
nature  and  man  used  nature.  God  used  her  with  under¬ 
standing  and  skill,  making  the  land.  Man  used  her  in 
ignorance  and  selfishness,  destroying  the  land  God  had 
made. 

Build  your  check  dams.  Stop  the  gullies  with  brush-mats 
and  garbage  and  tin  cans.  Plow  with  the  contour.  Plant 
the  land  in  strips.  Set  kudzu  crowns  in  the  washes  and 
along  the  ditch  banks.  Dig  ponds  and  sod  the  hillsides. 
Ask  the  government  how  to  save  the  land.  Get  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  the  work.  Let  the  government  pay  the  bills. 
Just  leave  it  to  the  government. 

It  may  be  too  late.  Too  late,  even  for  the  government. 

The  soil-erosion  specialists  tell  us  that  the  dust  storm  of  May 
t934>  swept  300,000,000  tons  of  fertile  topsoil  off  the  great 
wheat  plains;  that  400,000,000  tons  of  soil  material  are  washed 
annually  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi  river;  that 
generally  water  and  wind  erosion  together  each  year  remove 
beyond  use  3,000,000,000  tons  of  soil. 

Brown  snow  fell  throughout  New  England  on  February  24, 
1936.  Blown  two  thousand  miles  the  powdery  topsoil  of  the 
southwest  made  its  first  appearance  in  New  England.* 

God  took  his  time  in  making  the  land,  the  good  top  of 

*Quoted  from  Little  Waters,  by  H.  S.  Person. 


the  soil  where  plants  grow.  He  crumbled  the  rock.  He 
planted  seeds.  He  grew  grasses  and  bushes  and  trees.  He 
grew  forests.  He  used  rotted  logs  and  fallen  leaves,  twigs 
and  pebbles.  He  made  the  top  of  the  earth  thick  and  rich. 
He  kept  it  porous  and  open  to  water  with  forest  litter, 
with  a  blanket  of  humus  accumulated  over  countless  years, 
with  the  roots  of  growing  things.  He  set  a  balance  between 
land  and  water,  placing  a  creek  here,  a  hill  there;  a 
swamp  here,  a  plain  there.  God  was  nature  and  nature 
was  God,  making  the  land.  He  took  his  time.  He  was  not 
in  a  hurry.  He  did  a  good  job.  The  land  he  made  was 
good. 

Man  was  not  so  deliberate.  He  was  quick.  Too  quick. 
He  was  fierce  and  urgent  in  his  attack  on  the  land  God 
took  so  many  years  to  make.  In  demonic  fury  he  at¬ 
tacked.  With  ax  and  fire  and  plow  he  ravished  in  his 
frantic  greed  for  a  quick,  rich  crop. 

Now  he  is  getting  off  the  land.  He  must  get  off.  The 
land  vomits  him  out. 

H 

The  Taylor  family,  a  man,  a  woman,  six  children,  came 
to  California  from  western  Kansas  in  an  eight-year-old 
jalopy.  The  reason  they  came  was  because  their  land  blew 
away.  It  blew  away  because  no  one  had  ever  under¬ 
stood  it. 
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The  MacDonald  family  moved  out  of  the  Arkansas 
Ozarks  to  Kansas  City.  They  moved  to  get  a  job,  to  make 
a  hving,  to  get  away  from  poverty.  They  did  not  get  away 
from  poverty.  They  moved  because  their  land  had  gone 
down  the  Arkansas  river. 

Perry  Schimler  and  his  family  moved  from  a  rural  Ala¬ 
bama  county  to  Birmingham.  Perry  hoped  to  find  work 
with  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company, 
making  steel.  All  of  his  adult  fife  his  neighbors  had  been 
moving  to  Birmingham  to  work  for  the  T.  C.  I.  Company. 
Perry  ended  his  quest  for  work  with  a  WPA  job.  It  was 
a  bit  strange  that  a  sturdy  yeoman  farmer.  Perry  Schimler, 
should  at  length  find  himself  a  day  laborer  on  a  WPA 
project  in  Birmingham.  The  reason  for  it  was  simple. 
Perry’s  land  went  down  the  Alabama  river,  and  out  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

HI 

Tractors  move  people  off  the  land.  Banks  and  mortgage 
compames  move  them  off.  Overproduction,  prices,  de¬ 
pressions,  bugs  and  insects,  cattle  and  sheep,  corporation 
farming,  absentee  ownership — all  of  these  move  people  off 
the  land. 

The  land  itself  moves  them  off  after  they  have  de¬ 
stroyed  aU  of  its  goodness.  This  is  the  only  natural  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  man  from  the  land.  The  others  are  fortuitous 
or  artificial,  but  this  is  as  inexorable  as  the  seasons,  as 
necessary  as  the  flow  of  a  river. 

Perry  Schimler’s  great-grandfather  came  to  the  county 
in  pioneer  times.  Indeed,  there  was  no  county  when  he 
came.  He  was  a  first  settler.  He  homesteaded  an  eighty, 
and  bought  another  eighty.  A  creek  cut  the  tract  in  half. 
There  were  two  gentle  hillsides,  a  wide  bottom,  the  creek, 
a  spring  and  pine  trees.  Great-grandfather  cleared  forty 
acres  and  burned  the  trees.  They  were  long  leaf,  fat  with 
rosin.  Old  houses  built  from  such  pine  trees  are  still  sound, 
better  houses  now  than  new  ones  built  from  the  sap  pines 
that  grew  back. 

The  primeval  pines  were  taken  from  the  land  and 
burned.  The  fat  stumps  were  burned  out  of  the  ground. 
That  was  the  first  robbery  of  the  land.  Ax  and  fire.  Then 
came  the  plow. 

Grandfather  cleared  another  forty  and  burned  the  trees. 
Father  sold  the  trees  from  the  remaining  eighty. 

The  Schimlers  were  good  people,  substantial  citizens 
in  a  small  way,  and  as  intelligent  as  their  neighbors. 
Neither  they  nor  the  neighbors  had  intelligence  about  the 
land.  Not  horse  sense.  Not  the  sense  of  a  ten-year-old. 
Ax  and  fire  and  plow.  Furrows  that  ran  down-hill,  up-hill, 
troughs  for  the  water  to  carry  off  the  soil.  Burn  off  the 
fields.  Burn  off  the  pasture.  Burn  off  the  woods.  Not  until 
the  third  generation  did  the  word  “terrace”  enter  the 
Schimler  vocabulary.  It  was  getting  late  then,  almost  too 
late. 

Cotton !  Cotton !  Cotton !  The  same  fields  in  cotton 
year  after  year.  Cotton  saps  the  land.  Cotton  is  not  a 
legume.  Cotton  leaves  nothing  good  on  the  land  except 
the  dead  stalks,  which  came  out  of  the  land.  The  Schim¬ 
lers  burned  the  stalks.  Great-grandfather  used  up  the 
humus  blanket  on  his  cleared  forty.  Part  of  it  he  burned 
and  part  of  it  he  let  wash  away.  Grandfather  had  to  open 


another  forty,  and  disposed  of  its  humus  blanket.  Father 
made  cotton  by  buying  commercial  fertilizer  and  putting 
it  into  the  sand-clay  subsoil. 

By  the  time  the  farm  came  into  Perry’s  hands  the  hills 
were  down  to  hard-pan,  and  the  once  fertile  bottom  was 
not  very  fertile  and  not  very  safe.  The  neighbors  had 
treated  their  land  after  the  same  manner.  Rain  water  ran 
off  too  rapidly  into  the  creek.  The  httle  streams  flooded 
the  bottom  every  year,  several  times  every  year.  When  an 
overflow  came  with  crops  on  the  land  the  crops  were  lost. 

There  was  a  cowpath  on  one  forty,  leading  from  the 
meadow  by  the  creek  up  the  hill.  A  cowpath  is  a  destroyer 
of  land.  First  it  is  a  path,  then  a  little  guUy,  then  a  deep 
ditch,  then  a  ravine  leveling  a  hUl. 

The  Schimler  cowpath  devoured  thirty  acres  of  land. 

Perry  had  to  put  a  mortgage  on  the  Schimler  land. 
That  was  inevitable,  for  it  was  no  longer  a  fertile  farm 
but  merely  a  piece  of  ground  to  hold  the  earth  together. 
There  was  a  succession  of  mortgages,  each  a  little  larger 
than  its  predecessor,  until  the  hmit  was  reached,  each 
used  in  part  to  retire  its  predecessor. 

Perry  had  to  move  to  Birmingham  to  find  work,  and 
was  eventually  employed  by  the  WPA.  The  basic  reason 
for  his  removal  was  not  the  boll  weevil,  the  price  of 
cotton,  or  the  mortgage.  The  basic  reason  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  land  by  ax,  fire,  plow  and  cowpath.  Or  per¬ 
haps  the  basic  reason  was  the  total  absence  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  land  by  the  Schimlers — people  who  for 
generations  had  lived  close  to  it  and  thought  they  knew 
so  much  about  it  that  no  one  could  have  told  them  any¬ 
thing  even  had  there  been  anyone  to  tell  them. 

It  took  God  so  long  to  make  the  land  that  it  seems  a 
pity  to  destroy  it  in  three  generations,  or  two,  or  one.  It 
is  more  than  a  pity.  It  is  a  sacrilege.  It  is  a  blasphemy. 

Perry  regarded  dancing  and  card  playing  and  whisky 
drinking  as  sins.  He  inherited  these  opinions  from  his 
forebears.  It  never  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  their 
destruction  of  God’s  land  was  a  sin.  They  were  devout 
churchmen,  and  in  their  days  had  listened  to  many  fear¬ 
less  sermons  denouncing  sins.  Never  once  did  they  hear 
their  abuse  of  the  land  denounced  as  sin.  Never  once  did 
they  hear  the  threat  that  they  would  have  to  answer  in 
the  judgment  for  destroying  the  land  as  well  as  for  drink¬ 
ing  whisky.  It  would  have  been  a  wholesome  doctrine, 
much  more  wholesome  than  some  they  did  hear. 

IV 

Cut  the  trees.  Burn  the  tops,  the  fitter,  the  humus,  the 
roots.  Burn  the  fields.  Set  fire  to  the  woods.  Turn  under 
the  sod.  Plant  cotton.  Plant  corn.  Plant  wheat.  Plow. 
Cultivate.  Pulverize.  Burn  the  muck-land.  Dig  ditches. 
Drain  the  land.  Drain  the  farm.  Drain  the  marsh.  Drain 
the  swamp.  Let  us  have  dry  land,  more  dry  land  to  plow. 
So  dry  that  it  blows  away.  So  dry  that  its  wells  lose  the 
water  level.  So  dry  and  bare  and  sterile  that  it  will  not 
receive  water,  will  not  hold  water.  So  dry  and  bare  and 
hard  that  the  water  runs  off,  taking  the  raped  earth 
with  it. 

The  land  was  good.  The  land  is  going.  The  land  is 
gone.  Try  and  get  it  back!  Throw  up  terraces.  Build 
dams.  Plow  with  the  contour.  Strip-crop.  List-plow.  Fill 
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up  the  gullies.  Dig  ponds.  Dig  reservoirs.  Close  the  drain 
ditch.  Build  a  swamp.  “For  God’s  sake  do  something  to 
make  the  earth  hold  water  again!”  Plant  cover  crops, 
soil-building  crops.  Restore  the  land-water  balance  some 
way,  somehow.  If  you  can.  If  it  is  not  too  late.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  help  you,  will  tell  you  what  to  do,  will  do 
it  for  you,  will  pay  for  it,  will  pay  you  for  doing  it.  Get 
the  land  back  again  !  Get  water  in  it  again ! 


First  you  drain  a  swamp  to  get  rid  of  the  water  and 
to  get  more  land.  Then  you  come  back  and  dig  a  reser¬ 
voir  as  large  as  the  swamp  to  hold  the  water  you  got  rid 
of  when  you  drained  the  swamp  and  to  make  the  land  you 
took  from  the  swamp  arable  and  habitable. 

It  is  a  necessary  thing  to  do,  of  course,  once  you  have 
been  stupid  enough  to  destroy  the  swamp,  which  was  a 
reservoir.  But  it  calls  for  Homeric  laughter. 


The  Fall  of  the  Soviet  Star 

By  Hugh  Stevenson  Tigner 


O  PHENOMENON  of  these  times  is  more  inter¬ 
esting,  and  possibly  none  is  more  significant,  than 
the  panic-stricken  acrobatics  of  those  liberals  and 
free  lance  radicals  who  had  hitched  their  wagons  to  the 
soviet  star. 

I  do  not  refer  to  our  eighty  thousand  or  so  confirmed 
communists.  Their  somersaults  are  not  due  to  any  spirit¬ 
ual  plight  but  are  part  of  the  well  learned  game  of  follow- 
the-leader.  The  people  of  whom  I  speak  are  not  com¬ 
munists  and  never  were.  Throughout  the  travail  of  these 
latter  years  they  have  retained  enough  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence  and  old-fashioned  regard  for  virtue  to  be  incon¬ 
solably  shocked  if  it  should  become  known  that  the 
Kremlin  commissariat  had  celebrated  Thanksgiving  by 
feasting  on  Esthonian  babies.  But  they  thought  Marx  was 
a  great  prophet,  for  they  knew  Adam  Smith  wasn’t.  And 
they  had  a  religious  trust  and  moral  hope  in  the  people’s 
revolution  in  general,  and  in  the  Russian  revolution  in 
particular.  They  weren’t  revolutionists  themselves,  but, 
like  young  Wordsworth  surveying  what  the  French  were 
doing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
felt  it  was  bliss  to  be  alive  in  that  dawn.  As  Isaiah  felt 
about  Jerusalem,  after  her  citizens  should  be  purged  of 
evil  and  become  filled  with  the  true  knowledge  and  spirit 
of  God,  so  these  people  felt  about  Moscow:  one  day  the 
folk  of  the  nations  would  turn  to  it  for  example  and  in¬ 
struction  ;  the  Russians  had  become  the  suffering  servant 
for  the  world’s  redemption. 

I 

But  beginning  last  September  Moscow,  within  less  than 
four  months,  revealed  itself  to  be  like  any  other  capi¬ 
tal — like  Berlin,  like  Tokyo,  London,  Rome  or  Paris.  The 
Russian  revolution  suddenly  betrayed  a  character  almost 
as  bad  as  the  hideous  nightmare  Hitler  once  dreamed  it 
was.  For  everybody  except  dyed-in-the-wool  communists, 
the  soviet  star  hissed  downward  in  a  dull  red  streak  and 
went  out.  Its  vanishment  has  not  simply  made  a  small 
difference  on  the  astronomical  map :  it  has  meant  for  a 
considerable  body  of  our  best  citizens  the  winking  out 
of  their  beacon  light,  which  is  of  course  a  very  serious 
thing. 

The  victims  of  this  denouement  are  doing  all  those 
things  characteristic  of  a  once  confident  army  that  has 
suffered  a  swift,  unbelievable  and  irreparable  defeat. 


Many  are  stunned  in  their  tracks.  Some  are  hysterically 
scampering  for  cover.  Others  are  doing  their  best  to  effect 
an  orderly  and  dignified  retreat,  although  they  have  had 
to  give  ground  almost  too  rapidly  for  either  order  or  dig¬ 
nity.  All  are  fundamentally  upset.  Most  of  them  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  understand  what  happened  and  why,  and  multi¬ 
farious  explanations  are  being  offered  and  will  continue 
to  be  offered  for  weeks  and  months  and  years  to  come. 

Those  disillusioned  with  the  new  Russia  only  since 
last  September  are  still  too  young  in  their  grief  to  have 
achieved  the  natural  wisdom  of  hindsight  or  to  have 
reached  a  point  where  their  problem  can  be  viewed  with 
perspective.  Thus  far  all  the  explanations  offered  as  to 
why  this  calamity  came  upon  their  world  have  concen¬ 
trated  upon  disclosing  the  particular  point  at  which  the 
communist  revolution  took  a  wrong  turn.  The  problem 
is  conceived  as  that  of  discovering  what  caused  Stalin 
and  his  lieutenants  to  strike  a  bargain  with  Hitler  and 
begin  acting  on  the  stage  of  world  affairs  like  any  other 
of  the  ruthless  plunderers  of  history.  This,  it  is  important 
to  observe,  is  the  orientation  of  one  who  continues  to  ac¬ 
cept  all  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  Communist 
party  has  acted  and  has  come  to  examine  critically  only 
the  latter  stages  of  that  line  of  action. 

To  one  who  didn’t  get  caught  in  this  ideological-spirit¬ 
ual  debacle,  but  who  has  the  grace  to  recognize  that  he 
might  have  been  caught  and  who  sympathizes  with  those 
that  did,  it  appears  that  the  above  is  only  half  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Not  only  must  one  ask  himself  why  the  rulers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  acted  as  they  have ;  he  must  also  ask  himself 
why  he  ever  expected  them  to  act  otherwise.  This  means 
going  over  again  the  very  foundation  of  one’s  thinking, 
reexamining  that  which  one  has  become  accustomed  to 
take  for  granted.  It  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  an  easy  task, 
but  only  thus  can  a  shipwrecked  sailor  get  his  bearings. 

II 

Living  in  the  United  States  in  the  decade  of  1925-35, 
with  one’s  mind  still  in  the  process  of  being  made  up,  it 
was  natural  to  be  drawn  into  the  Marxist  orbit.  Anyone 
who  is  not  an  old  man  or  a  congenital  tory  will  readily 
understand  what  I  mean.  You  didn’t  need  to  read  Marx 
(very  few  did)  or  do  any  powerful  and  profound  think¬ 
ing  (which  most  young  men  think  they  do)  about  the 
basic  questions  to  which  Marxism  proposes  an  answer. 
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All  that  was  necessary  was  to  have  your  windows  open 
so  the  currents  of  the  world  could  blow  through.  You 
picked  up  Marxian  doctrines  and  slogans  without  trying 
and  acquired  effortlessly  a  trust  in  Russia  as  the  vanguard 
of  a  new  and  beautiful  order.  What  other  doctrines  and 
slogans  sounded  intelligent?  And  what  else  was  there  for 
one  to  believe  in  ? 

The  years  1925  and  1935  bracket  as  much  frustration 
as  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  conditions, 
confidences  and  pretensions  which  had  borne  up  former 
generations  cracked  or  collapsed.  It  was  a  period  of  utter 
disillusionment  for  the  young  and  alert.  They  became 
disillusioned  about  the  World  War  and  the  League  of 
Nations ;  they  discarded  the  formula  of  automatic  evolu¬ 
tionary  progress ;  they  learned  to  scorn  the  values  en¬ 
gendered  by  our  business  civilization  and  to  pronounce 
the  capitalistic  system  moribund ;  they  became  convinced 
of  the  hollowness  and  nastiness  of  most  of  the  aspirations, 
beliefs  and  actions  in  which  their  fathers  had  found 
inspiration,  comfort  and  pride ;  and  finally  they  got  very 
much  fed  up  on  being  disillusioned,  skeptical  and  rebel¬ 
lious.  Such  people  are  ready  for  a  new  approach  to 
things.  They  found  it  philosophically  in  what  had  been 
derived  from  Karl  Marx,  and  politically  in  the  new 
Russia. 

Marxian  doctrines  spoke  to  our  condition.  They  were 
incisive  and  prescriptive.  They  provided  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  social  criticism  of  modern  times  and  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  existing  evils.  Moreover,  they  told 
us  how  and  why  things  had  got  that  way,  and  confi¬ 
dently  pointed  the  way  out.  These  qualities  gave  them 
a  shining  degree  of  plausibility  and  acceptability.  When 
John  Strachey’s  book  of  blinding  brilliance  and  evangel¬ 
ical  fervor.  The  Coming  Struggle  for  Power,  appeared  it 
struck  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  as  the  greatest  reve¬ 
lation  since  Moses  descended  Mount  Sinai.  The  Russian 
revolution  spoke  to  our  condition  too :  it  was  the  only 
material  reality  in  the  post-war  world  whose  stock  went 
steadily  upward  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  our  world 
sorely  needed  at  least  one  good  stock.  It  was  cheerfully 
interpreted  as  having  broken  the  trap  which  held  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Western  civilization  in  the  bondage  of  decay,  and 
was  accepted  with  varying  degrees  of  faith  by  nearly  all 
liberals  as  the  world’s  white  hope. 

To  be  sure,  Russia  as  a  white  hope  was  always  pro¬ 
tested  in  some  quarters,  even  pronounced  a  monstrous 
hoax.  But  these  quarters  represented  vested  interests 
which  spoke  louder  than  their  logic.  Even  those  reporters 
whose  loyalty  was  clearly  attached  to  the  older  order  of 
things  never  failed  to  say  that  Russia  was  “a  land  of  con¬ 
trasts,”  and  that  was  understood  by  all  believers  as  a 
damaging  admission.  Now  that  one  looks  back  upon  it,  it 
is  rather  amazing  that  the  New  Russian  Primer  should 
have  been  a  best  seller  in  this  country  while  no  word 
leaked  out  about  those  other  textbooks  which  stuffed 
Russian  children  with  fabulous  libels  about  other  coun¬ 
tries.  But  this  liberal  version  of  Russia  wasn’t  a  hoax ;  it 
was  a  half-truth  magnified  into  a  whole  truth  by  a  pro¬ 
found  spiritual  need  to  believe  in  something  on  a  sorry 
earth  that  was  full  of  promise. 

The  new  Russia  was  judged  as  no  other  country.  Her 
past,  because  it  had  been  repudiated,  threw  no  shadow 


upon  her  future,  and  her  present  status  was  no  cri¬ 
terion  since  it  was  undergoing  a  continuous  reconstruction 
wherein  the  evil  was  being  eliminated  and  the  good  in¬ 
creased.  Russia  was  judged  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  hopes  and  dreams  and  pronouncements  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  makers  of  her  revolution.  This  gave  her  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  every  doubt.  All  the  failures,  brutalities  and  re¬ 
pressions  of  the  communist  dictatorship  were  excused  as 
growing  pains,  emergency  conditions,  inevitable  mistakes 
and  temporary  expedients.  Even  the  dictatorship  was  not 
a  dictatorship,  but  a  form  of  firm  guardianship  which 
would  be  released  whenever  the  Russian  people  should 
reach  adulthood. 

Although  one  of  the  axioms  of  history  is  that  no  group 
holding  a  position  of  power  and  privilege  ever  abdicates 
of  its  own  accord,  the  rulers  of  Russia  were  somehow 
expected  to  be  an  exception.  This  expectation  was  held 
not  only  in  contravention  of  the  axiom,  but  despite  the 
empirical  evidence  of  ambition,  rivalry  and  conniving 
within  the  governing  hierarchy.  Little  totalitarian  touches, 
such  as  the  fact  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  million  people 
were  being  brought  up  in  complete  cultural  insularity, 
being  exposed  to  nothing  but  official  points  of  view  and 
not  allowed  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  were  brushed 
aside  on  the  grounds  that  all  sources  of  information  are 
biased  anyhow,  that  Russians  had  nothing  to  learn  from 
other  countries  except  technology,  and  foreign  technicians 
were  being  imported. 

The  taking  over  of  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia  didn’t  count  as  rapine  or  mar  Russia’s  virtue  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  because  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  was  anybody’s  booty.  As  for  the  political  trials  and 
executions,  a  fair-minded  man  must  withhold  his  judg¬ 
ment  for,  as  the  novels  of  Dostoievski  made  plain,  no 
Westerner  could  hope  to  understand  the  baffling  Russian 
psychology.  Besides,  only  a  few  higher-ups  were  affected  ; 
the  life  of  the  great  masses  went  peacefully  and  progres¬ 
sively  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  Kremlin  must  have  spent  many  happy  hours  mar¬ 
veling  at  all  this.  No  wonder  it  thought  it  could  make 
away  with  Finland. 

HI 

Now  that  the  red  star  has  fallen  and  the  wisdom  of 
hindsight  (that  grace  bestowed  upon  every  nincompoop) 
has  been  granted,  it  seems  to  this  observer  that  the  Russian 
revolution  didn’t  mysteriously  and  unnecessarily  go  awry 
through  the  machinations,  let  us  say,  of  some  Trotsky¬ 
baiting,  vodka-drinking,  poker-playing,  evil  old  man  who 
happened  to  be  vice-president  or  secretary  of  the  party. 
It  followed  its  own  logic,  betraying  nothing  but  the  naive 
hopes  of  its  friends.  It  bore  within  its  birth  a  mortal 
wound.  It  was  an  orthodox  revolution  that  went  the 
orthodox  way.  No  revolution  of  the  same  character  ever 
turned  out  much  differently,  or  ever  will. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  Marxian  revolution? 
One  might  say  that  it  was  an  uprising  born  of  barbarous 
conditions,  partaking  of  a  barbarian  spirit  and  dying  by 
the  hand  of  its  own  barbarism.  “All  men  are  liars ;  all  so- 
called  justice  is  injustice;  I  and  my  comrades  have  been 
tortured  beyond  the  limit;  therefore  we  recognize  no 
law  and  are  out  to  destroy.”  After  the  manner  of  Marat 
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of  French  revolutionary  fame,  who  wanted  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  reforms  the  heads  of  thirty  thousand  aristo¬ 
crats,  the  bolshevik  uprising  was  the  effort  of  those  who 
had  been  preyed  upon  to  turn  and  destroy  all,  down  to 
the  second  generation,  who  had  drawn  benefits  from  this 
preying. 

But  such  a  description  does  little  more  than  append 
the  adjective  “bad.”  Although  partly  true,  it  fails  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  full  significance  of  its  subject.  The  character 
of  the  Marxian  revolution  can  be  adequately  understood 
only  in  religious  terms.  For  it  is  a  solution  to  the  problem 
with  which  religion  deals,  the  problem  of  life’s  meaning 
and  of  man’s  salvation. 

The  Marxian  philosophy — and  indeed  all  orthodox 
revolutionism — conceives  of  life  as  rooted  in  itself,  as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  and  referring  to  nothing  beyond  itself,  as 
autonomous,  self-existent  and  self-sufficient.  The  peculiarly 
human  phase  or  quality  of  life  is  seen  as  wholly  supported 
by  man  himself.  Man  is  the  source  and  creator  of  his  own 
meaning,  which  is  wholly  contained  within  history,  and  is 
composed  of  what  he  can  do  with  history.  He  is  endowed 
with  no  inherent  value  or  significance  as  a  person  (which 
Christianity  maintains)  and  is  gifted  with  no  “inalienable 
rights”  (as  liberal  democracy  has  said).  His  significance 
rests  solely  in  his  historical  function.  He  is  the  bearer  of 
value  only  insofar  as  he  expresses  or  lends  himself  to  the 
“positive  forces  of  history.”  Salvation  (what  there  is  of 
it)  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Man,  and  it  is  this  kingdom  which  the  revolutionary  junta 
intends  to  build. 

IV 

This  may  sound  innocently  abstract,  but  planted  within 
it  are  the  seeds  of  the  demonic.  Translated  into  action 
or  employed  as  the  rationalization  of  action,  it  begets 
and  justifies  what  Saint  Paul  listed  in  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians  as  “hatred,  strife,  jealousies,  wraths,  faction, 
divisions,  envyings,  murders.”  Those  assumptions  place 
man  abstractly,  and  the  bearers  of  the  revolutionary 
historical  burden  concretely,  in  a  desperate  position  where 
they  must  take  the  most  drastic  action,  take  it  quickly 
and  do  a  complete  job. 

In  the  first  place,  an  overwhelming  responsibility  is 
assumed.  With  the  significance  of  life  seen  as  lying  in 
what  men  can  do  with  history,  and  with  salvation  defined 
as  the  construction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Man,  the  Party, 
who  must  and  will  attend  to  these  matters,  takes  within 
its  care  the  meaning  and  destiny  of  the  whole  human 
enterprise. 

Among  the  pressures  to  which  the  assumption  of  this 
care  subjects  the  Party,  none  is  greater  than  the  need 
for  haste.  Obviously,  with  such  crucial  things  at  stake 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  great  victory  must  be  won 
within  my  lifetime,  or  at  least  the  siege  of  the  last  ram¬ 
part  standing  in  the  way  of  this  victory  must  be  begun 
within  my  lifetime,  for  I  must  be  able  to  taste  some  flavor 
of  bliss  before  I  die.  I  must  be  able  to  live  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  my  children  perhaps,  and  my  grandchildren 
certainly,  will  feast  on  the  cake  of  the  glorious  Kingdom 
of  Man. 

Burdened  with  the  responsibilities  of  Atlas  and  stung 
by  the  winging  hours,  the  Party  cannot  waste  itself  in 


questioning  its  presumptuousness.  Since  ten  thousand 
years  have  rolled  over  the  human  race  with  nothing  more 
to  show  for  it  than  a  few  pits  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  the  past  must  be  judged  98  per  cent 
wrong  and  evil  and  otherwise  disregarded.  The  present 
is  90  per  cent  wrong  and  evil,  and  must  have  neither  praise 
nor  mercy.  But  we,  our  clique  of  the  elite,  shall  soon  grab 
destiny  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  make  the  future  no 
less  than  85  per  cent  perfect. 

Thus  does  the  Party  fill  itself  with  every  pride  and  arm 
itself  to  perform  any  ruthlessness.  Ruthlessness  is  of  course 
the  indispensable  instrument  of  anyone  whose  primary 
object  is  the  bending  of  history  to  his  will ;  and  at  those 
critical  points  where  history  proves  particularly  stub¬ 
born,  or  when  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  day  short,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  becomes  the  chief  instrument.  Does  this  cause  the 
builder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Man  to  hesitate?  Not  a  bit. 
His  position  is  desperate ;  he  is  doing  the  one  thing  which 
must  be  done ;  whatever  and  whoever  opposes  him  must 
be  destroyed.  Marxists  in  particular  have  a  perfect  for¬ 
mula  for  justifying  the  liquidation  of  their  enemies  in  their 
doctrine  of  man  as  only  the  servant  of  a  historical  func¬ 
tion.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  be 
classified  as  an  enemy  one  need  not  be  an  assailant ;  he 
need  only  stand  unmalleable  to  the  agents  of  the  “posi¬ 
tive  forces  of  history.”  Witness  the  easy  rationalization  of 
the  assault  on  the  Finns. 

The  builders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Man  manifestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  can  accomplish  their  end.  This  is  an  initial 
assumption,  originating  well  below  the  neck,  not  often 
rising  into  consciousness  and  almost  never  explicitly  stated. 
But  it  is  worth  putting  down  in  black  and  white  as  a  part 
of  the  picture.  They  believe  that  a  particular  group  of 
men  (themselves)  are  capable  of  achieving  the  complete 
victory,  of  doing  the  perfect  deed,  of  delivering  that  final 
thrust  which  shall  lay  all  the  enemies  of  humanity  in  the 
dust  forevermore.  If  only  they  can  seize  power,  seize  it 
quickly  and  completely,  seize  it  by  hook  or  by  crook,  but 
seize  it,  they  can  from  that  day  forward  make  destiny 
yield  and  behave  as  it  did  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  This 
seizure  will  be  the  one  and  last  titanic  dirty  job,  after 
which  there  will  be  no  need  for  another.  Indeed,  this 
job  won’t  be  really  dirty  because  its  consequences  will 
be  so  clean.  After  all  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  have 
been  put  to  rest  the  methods  of  terror  will  be  laid  aside, 
poppies  will  be  sown  over  the  graves  of  the  liquidated 
legions  of  Satan,  there  will  be  no  more  Machiavellian 
politics,  no  more  corruption,  no  more  abuse  of  power,  no 
more  selfish  careering ;  everyone  will  be  emancipated  and 
no  man  need  fear  his  fellows  anymore. 

Doesn’t  the  making  of  this  glorious  omelet  justify  the 
cracking  of  a  few  eggs?  Let  some  words  of  Marx  and 
Engels  (in  their  Schelling  und  die  Offenbarung,  1842) 
whet  our  appetite :  “In  a  communist  society,  where  every 
man  can  develop  himself  in  any  way  he  chooses,  instead 
of  having  to  move  in  a  circumscribed  sphere  of  activity, 
society  will  control  all  the  means  of  production  and  will 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  do  one  thing  today,  another  to¬ 
morrow ;  in  the  morning,  for  me  to  hunt,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  to  fish,  in  the  evening,  to  look  after  animals,  and 
then  to  criticize  according  as  I  think  fit,  but  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  either  huntsman,  fisherman  or  critic.”  But  first 
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a  Stalin  must  take  Finland’s  waters  to  fish  in  and  shoot 
his  critics. 

V 

I  fail  to  see  that  the  Russian  revolution  became  insid¬ 
iously  infected  in  the  course  of  its  development  with  a 
foreign  substance  which  broken-hearted  liberals  are  now 
busily  seeking  to  isolate.  The  details  of  communist  policy 
during  the  last  few  months  might  easily  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  under  different  circumstances,  but  the  character 
of  that  policy  belongs  to  that  kind  of  revolution.  The 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  doubtless  spent  the  rest 
of  their  lives  trying  to  figure  out  just  why  they  failed, 
and  many  an  old  man  probably  told  his  children  that  if 
the  original  contractor  hadn’t  died  and  his  assistants  been 


liquidated  the  project  would  have  been  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out.  But  the  Tower  of  Babel  from  the  beginning  was 
destined  to  be  a  failure ;  it  was  an  impossible  undertaking. 

So  it  is  with  any  revolution  which  involves  the  assertion 
of  total  power  over  the  lives  of  people,  which  assumes  that 
a  clique  of  men  are  capable  of  playing  God,  which  sees 
all  evil  concentrated  in  a  scapegoat,  which  will  scrap  any 
principle  to  win  a  position  of  control,  which  wiU  use  the 
most  vicious  means,  should  these  seem  expedient,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  end,  which  makes  no  inquiry  into 
the  motives  of  the  revolutionists  nor  requires  them  to 
act  now  as  they  expect  men  to  act  in  the  future.  Many 
a  good  intention,  high  hope,  heroic  effort  and  splendid 
vision  has  gone  down  to  utter  defeat  through  these  ele¬ 
mentary  mistakes  and  oversights.  It  will  always  be  so. 


BOOKS 


Theology  in  Sweden 

Swedish  Contributions  to  Modern  Theology.  By  Nels 
F.  S.  Ferre.  Harper  &  Brothers,  $2.50. 

HIS  book  offers  a  friendly  appraisal  of  a  new  theological 
movement  in  Sweden  known  as  Lundensianism,  and 
developed  in  the  universities  of  Lund  and  Upsala,  where 
the  author  as  a  Harvard  fellow  observed  it  at  first  hand. 
By  way  of  introduction  it  can  be  said  that  the  Lundensian 
school  suggests  a  structural  kinship  with  Barthianism ;  but  in 
a  brief  review  there  is  space  only  for  a  sketchy  characteriza¬ 
tion,  and  an  opinion,  rather  than  a  comparison.  The  Lun- 
densians  are  uncompromising  dualists  and  traditionalists. 
They  maintain  that  faith  and  thought  are  categories  entirely 
distinct  and  “sovereign”  in  their  own  spheres.  “The  more 
daring  their  faith,”  says  one  of  their  number,  “the  more  sure 
it  is  of  being  true ;  the  more  paradoxical,  the  more  protected 
from  the  insidious  contradictions  of  thought.”  Science  can 
neither  prove  nor  disprove  faith’s  assurance,  and  every 
admission  of  reason  into  the  realm  of  faith  is  an  evil. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  position,  once  taken,  makes  all 
things  possible.  It  is  the  “eternal  task  of  Christian  thought 
to  “delimit  the  field  of  faith  from  the  field  of  knowledge.” 
And  not  just  the  field  of  faith.  Religious  experience  in  the 
large  is  independent,  and  “protests  the  violence  it  suffers 
when  it  is  reduced  to  another  form  of  experience.”  The 
humanistic  approach  to  Jesus  is  thus  ruled  out.  “What  God 
is  like,  what  God  deeply  wills,  the  Christian  can  understand 
only  by  looking  at  Jesus,”  and  “all  revelation  is  measured 
by  the  God  revealed  in  the  Christ-deed.”  This  is  admittedly 
not  a  rational  conclusion.  The  mystery  of  faith  is  at  work 
here,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  such  a  revelation  is  that 
God  is  “spontaneous,  unmotivated,  value-indifferent  love 
creative  of  fellowship.  .  .  .  God  is  Agajre.” 

Now,  if  a  man  cannot  reason  out  his  faith,  neither  can 
he  initiate  fellowship  with  God  or  build  God’s  Kingdom.  As 
love  flows  from  God,  man-ward,  and  never  from  man,  God- 
ward,  so  also  does  the  experience  of  fellowship.  Moreover, 
God  does  not  reveal  himself  by  means  of  immanence  in  res¬ 
ident  forces,  “never” ;  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  nothing 
to  do  with  human  progress.  It  is  entirely  a  gift  of  God, 
“outside  the  sphere  of  history.” 

We  have  become  familiar  with  similar  emphases  of  the 
Christian  faith  from  other  theological  centers — chiefly  Eu¬ 
ropean — and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  the 


author  disagrees  with  the  Lundensian  apologists  at  many 
points.  But  he  does  say,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  if  the 
Lundensians  could  free  their  agape  motive  from  its  “tradi¬ 
tional  alloys,”  and  release  it  from  an  “inadequate  anti- 
intellectualistic  background,”  and  then  apply  it  to  all  the 
problems  of  Christianity,  their  movement  might  “herald  a 
new  epoch  in  Christian  thought.” 

But,  one  is  moved  to  ask,  is  it  not  fantastic  to  assume  that 
such  a  release  is  conceivable  without  changing  the  entire 
Lundensian  thought  structure?  In  either  case,  however,  and 
entirely  aside  from  its  backward  look,  the  theology  here 
presented  seems  somber  and  monastic  despite  its  much  talk 
about  love,  and  far  removed  from  the  actual  human  scene. 
Can  such  a  theology,  remaining  basically  what  it  is,  herald 
an  advance  in  terms  of  logical  analysis  and  synthesis?  Can 
it  suggest,  or  inspire,  new  solutions  for  pressing  ethical  and 
social  problems?  Can  there  come  from  it  a  new  esthetic  ap¬ 
peal  or  technique  which  people  can  understand  and  apply? 
Perhaps  so,  but  to  one  reviewer  at  least  the  Lundensian 
school  seems  to  be  singing  the  swan  song  of  a  decadent  theol¬ 
ogy  rather  than  the  gloria  of  a  new  faith. 

Edwin  T.  Buehrer. 

Books  in  Brief 

This  Is  Our  Own.  By  Marie  De  L.  Welch.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  these  poems  (one  may  use  the  word  rather 
than  the  more  noncommittal  “verses” )  is  a  little  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  rigid  metrical  form,  but  not  downright  re¬ 
bellious.  Her  ideas  are  large  enough  to  justify  the  liberties 
she  takes,  and  the  quality  of  thought  and  phrase  keeps  the 
product  not  only  in  the  category  of  poetry  but  in  the  upper 
brackets.  There  is  variety,  too,  as  one  would  surmise  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  lines  have  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorker,  some  in  the  New  Republic,  some  in  Commonweal 
and  some  in  the  New  Masses. 

Mr.  Smith,  Meet  Mr.  Cohen.  By  James  Waterman  Wise 
and  Lee  J.  Levinger.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  $2.00. 

As  a  sedative  for  nerves  frayed  and  frazzled  by  the  fric¬ 
tions  of  anti-Semitism,  this  book  is  to  be  highly  recommended 
to  both  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  this  not  because  it  is  soporific 
— which  it  is  not — but  because  it  is  good-natured  and  in¬ 
telligent.  The  Jewish  authors,  rightly  opining  that  lack  of 
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acquaintance  is  the  real  seat  of  most  of  the  trouble,  un¬ 
dertake  to  present  “Mr.  Cohen”  to  “Mr.  Smith.”  Specifically, 
they  tell  much  about  the  Jews  in  America,  how  they  got  here, 
where  they  came  from,  what  they  do  for  a  living,  what  be¬ 
liefs  and  mores  (if  any)  they  have  in  common  and  what 
varieties  of  opinion  and  custom  they  exhibit.  Without  boast¬ 
ing,  they  indicate  something  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the 
Jewish  contribution  to  the  making  of  America.  This  re¬ 
viewer  thinks  they  will  have  to  probe  a  little  deeper  for  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  a  Jew?”  and  a 
defensible  theory  of  Jewish  “nationality.”  It  is  a  book  which 
should  make  it  easy  for  Jews  and  gentiles  to  talk  frankly 
and  sensibly  about  some  topics  that  are  generally  either 
shushed  or  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  vague  sentiment. 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  By  Mather  Byles.  Facsimile 
of  edition  of  1744-  Columbia  University  Press,  $2.00. 

This  forgotten  New  England  poet  of  two  centuries  ago 
confesses  in  his  preface  that  he  wrote  poems  only  as  “the 
amusements  of  his  looser  hours”  whUe  in  college.  A  few  are 
sonorously  patriotic  (with  a  colonial  patriotism,  of  course) 
but  by  far  the  majority  are  solemnly  and  sternly  religious. 
Of  the  latter,  some  are  what  passes  as  Miltonic — that  is, 
bombastic,  as  all  imitations  of  Milton  are — but  others  are 
hymns  of  pure  and  lofty  quality.  Not  without  reason  did  he 
inscribe  one  poem  “to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Watts  on  his  di¬ 
vine  poems.”  But  if  these  were  the  amusements  of  young 
Mr.  Byles’  “looser  hours,”  one  wonders  what  would  have 
been  the  expression  of  his  graver  moments. 

Books  Received 

Finland.  By  J.  Hampden  Jackson.  Macmillan,  $2.00.  (To  be 
reviewed.) 

Selected  Letters  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Macmillan, 
$2.50.  (To  be  published  Feb.  20.) 

Boardman  of  Burma.  By  Joseph  Chandler  Robbins.  Judson 
Press,  $1.00.  Boardman  belongs  to  the  heroic  first  generation  of 
American  missionaries  to  the  Orient.  He  went  to  Burma  in  1825. 
Judson  had  gone  some  years  earlier.  Judson  had  a  long  career, 
Boardman  a  short  one.  Boardman  died  at  thirty  and  his  widow 
became  the  second  Mrs.  Adoniram  Judson.  But  his  four  years  in 
the  field  wrote  a  record  the  luster  of  which  a  century  has  not 
dulled.  Dr.  Robbins,  himself  a  former  missionary  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  secretary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  has  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
feeling  to  qualify  him  for  his  task  as  biographer. 

Creative  Personalities,  Vol.  I,  Vocations  and  Professions.  Edited 
by  Philip  Henry  Lotz.  Association  Press,  $1.25.  The  lives  and 
characters  of  thirteen  great  men  are  presented  by  as  many  writers. 
The  majority  are  Americans.  Their  vocations  range  from  aviator  to 
philosopher,  from  musician  to  missionary.  Schweitzer  might  have 
served  for  both  of  the  last  two,  but  those  chosen  are  Bach  and 
Stanley  Jones.  And  there  are  Julius  Rosenwald,  David  Livingstone, 
Debs,  Fosdick,  and  more.  The  chapters  are  concise  and  are 
equipped  with  bibliographies  and  discussion  outlines.  A  splendid 
book  to  use  with  a  group  of  young  people. 

Following  Christ.  By  W.  B.  Matthews.  Longmans,  $1.00.  This 
is  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Lenten  book  for  1940,  by  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s.  American  as  well  as  British  readers  know  him  well  and 
read  him  always  with  profit. 

The  First  Hundred  Years,  A  History  of  the  House  of  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  iSsg-igsg.  By  Edward  H.  Dodd,  Jr.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company.  With  this  handsome  volume  the  fine  old  firm 
celebrates  the  completion  of  a  century  of  publishing.  Mr.  Dodd’s 
first  publications  were  theological,  and  his  backlog  was  an  aimual 
volume  of  sermons  by  the  minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  firm  assumed  its  present  name  in  1870.  May  it  live 
and  prosper  another  hundred  years. 

Acculturation  in  Seven  American  Indian  Tribes.  Edited  by 
Ralph  Linton.  Appleton-Century  $4.00.  The  contacts  and  in¬ 


terpenetration  of  cultures  where  two  widely  different  groups  meet 
are  among  the  most  basic  facts  of  human  history.  Studies  in  this 
field  have  been  enriched,  in  recent  years,  by  the  researches  of 
many  anthropologists.  The  eight  who  contribute  to  this  volume 
(including  the  editor,  who  is  also  the  author  of  three  interpreta¬ 
tive  chapters)  approach  the  data  as  scientists,  not  as  sentimen¬ 
talists  or  humanitarians.  Their  work  will  be  valuable  to  all  serious 
students  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  social  change. 

The  Course  of  American  Democratic  Thought,  An  Intellectual 
History  Since  1815.  By  Ralph  H.  Gabriel.  Ronald  Press  Co.,  15 
E.  26th  St.,  New  York,  $4.00.  (To  be  reviewed.) 

One  Man  Against  the  North.  By  David  Irwin  and  Franklin  M. 
Reck.  Crowell,  $2.00.  David  Irwin  is  the  “one  man”  who  traveled 
and  lived  among  the  Eskimos.  Franklin  M.  Beck,  editor  of  the 
American  Boy,  assisted  in  writing  the  story  of  the  experience. 
Boys  will  be  delighted  and  instructed.  (To  be  published  Feb.  28.) 

Logic  and  the  Cosmic  Order.  God  and  the  Cosmic  Order.  By 
Louis  F.  Anderson.  2  vols.  The  Theistic  Society,  270  Seaman  Ave., 
New  York.  Price  not  given. 

The  American  Novel,  lySg-iggg.  By  Carl  Van  Doren.  Mac¬ 
millan,  $3.00.  (To  be  reviewed.) 

CORRESPONDENCE 

why  Not  a  Legal  Embargo? 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Having  just  read  Dr.  Latourette’s  article,  “A  Church- 
Made  War  with  Japan?”  in  The  Christian  Century  of  January  31, 
and  previously  Dr.  Warnshuis’  “The  Way  to  Peace  in  East  Asia,” 
in  the  January  3  number,  I  am  bewildered.  These  two  men  stand 
almost  without  peer  in  my  garden  of  1.  Q.’s.  But  the  impression 
left  by  these  articles  is  a  chain  of  non-sequiturs  and  assumptions 
altogether  unreasonable.  For  instance,  if  the  suggested  embargo 
is  so  terrible  to  contemplate,  why  hasn’t  the  “moral  embargo” 
already  in  force  led  Japan  to  declare  war  against  us?  Neither 
writer  referred  to  the  two  main  bills  now  pending — the  Pittman 
and  the  Schwellenbach  bills — which  aim  only  to  establish  com¬ 
mon  honesty  among  nations. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  acquiesce  in  their  viewpoint.  Several 
questions  rise: 

1.  Is  the  alternative  procedure  suggested  by  either  author  ade¬ 
quate? 

2.  What  about  the  basis  that  the  United  States  already  has  for 
drastic  action  in  the  fact  that  Japan  has  already  broken  its  treaty 
obligations  to  us? 

3.  Whereas  both  men  declare  that  Japan  would  only  proceed 
to  get  its  war  materials  elsewhere,  what  shall  America  do  with 
“woe  be  to  him  by  whom  the  offense  cometh”?  And  what  about 
the  many  authorities  who  declare  definitely  that  Japan  could  not 
get  its  materials  elsewhere? 

4'  And  if  Japan  cannot  yet  subdue  China  when  we  are  helping 
her  with  all  these  essential  materials,  how  eager  will  she  be  to  try 
to  fight  it  out  with  us  also? 

5.  And  if  she  should  retaliate  by  making  further  trouble  for 
American  citizens  and  property  in  China,  what  about  the  inci¬ 
dents  already  listed  in  our  state  department? 

And  for  pity’s  sake,  why  pin  the  blame,  if  any,  on  the  church? 
Berkeley,  Calif.  (Mrs.)  Burton  St.  John. 

Wars  Are  Not  Easily  Made 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  The  article  in  the  January  31  issue  of  The  Christian 
Century,  A  Church-Made  War  with  Japan?”  by  our  universally 
respected  friend.  Dr.  Latourette,  shows  that  one  may  be  an  author¬ 
ity  on  the  facts  of  history,  but  that  no  one  is  an  authority  in 
predicting  the  future  (as  anyone  who  has  studied  such  recent 
history  as  that  of  the  last  two  decades  should  know).  Wars  are 
not  as  easily  made,  either  church-made  or  politician-made,  as  they 
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used  to  be,  except  when  a  powerful  totalitarian  state  is  determined 
to  conquer  a  weak  neighbor. 

Dr.  Latourette’s  thesis  is  that  an  embargo  would  most  prob¬ 
ably  lead  to  war.  But  one  can  just  as  easily  say  that  the  failure 
to  impose  an  embargo  would  most  probably  lead  to  war.  If  Japan 
should  conquer  China  and  win  all  the  boundless  resources  of  that 
great  land,  would  she  not  then  try  to  conquer  the  world  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  outlined  in  the  Tanaka  Memorial? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  the  nations  had  placed  an  embargo 
on  Japan  in  1932  it  would  have  stopped  her  adventure  in  the 
beginning.  Furthermore  there  might  not  have  been  any  attack  on 
Ethiopia,  no  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  and  perhaps  no  world  war. 
Perhaps  the  laissez  faire  policy  which  Dr.  Latourette  advocates 
is  much  more  likely  to  bring  eventual  war  than  to  try  by  peaceful 
means  to  stop  Japan’s  war  now. 

Dr.  Latourette’s  plan  or  lack  of  plan  will  greatly  encourage 
the  Japanese  militarists.  Failure  to  act  encouraged  them  to  go  on 
from  Manchuria  to  Mongolia  and  from  Mongolia  to  north  China 
and  from  north  China  to  all  China.  And  Dr.  Latourette  contem¬ 
plates  centuries  of  Japanese  aggression  in  China.  What  will  that 
do  to  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the  world? 

Upland,  Calif.  F.  J.  White. 

Is  the  Inference  Just? 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Dr.  Latourette’s  article,  “A  Church-Made  War  with 
Japan?”  undertakes  to  refute  arguments  for  restraint  in  trade  with 
Japan  with  a  series  of  “chances,”  “likely,”  “presumably,”  “prob¬ 
ably”  predictions  of  war  by  Japan  upon  the  United  States.  Other 
observers  think  negatives  should  be  put  before  these  words.  Of 
course,  nobody  knows  the  answer  with  absolute  certainty.  But  after 
reading  the  article  I  wonder  if  a  final  sentence  is  not  logically 
demanded  by  the  total  argument.  To  “Let  not  the  churches  of 
America  have  the  blot  of  a  Japanese-American  war  upon  their 
record!”  add,  “and  let  American  merchants  of  death  still  go  on 
shipping  their  oil  and  steel  to  Japan.” 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Gordon  Poteat 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  ‘Only  Course  of  Righteousness’ 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Everything  in  me  that  seems  to  me  to  be  Christian  or 
American  or  in  any  way  noble  cries  out  in  protest  against  the 
article  “A  Church-Made  War?”  by  Dr.  Latourette  in  the  January 
31  issue  of  The  Christian  Century.  The  argument  presented  is 
typical  of  those  who  would  have  America  continue  her  unholy 
alliance  with  Japan  in  her  ruthless  and  barbarous  war.  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  it  is  this:  Although  considerations  of  morality 
would  make  it  desirable  for  America  to  cease  furnishing  Japan 
with  the  materials  to  bomb  defenseless  Chinese  cities,  considera¬ 
tions  of  expediency  forbid  it.  (It  seems  to  me  a  man  named 
Pontius  Pilate  once  solved  a  dilemma  in  that  way.) 

If  America,  with  her  geographical  advantages,  her  huge  re¬ 
sources  and  her  not-to-be-despised  defenses,  cannot  act  on  the  basis 
of  principle  rather  than  expediency,  then  we  might  as  well  admit 
that  no  nation  under  heaven  will  ever  be  able  to  do  so  and  that 
such  a  thing  as  morality  in  a  nation  is  impossible.  What  a  spec¬ 
tacle  is  this:  Great  Uncle  Sam  bludgeoned  and  bullied  by  little 
Nippon  so  that  he  doesn’t  dare  to  call  his  soul  his  own! 

There  are  hosts  of  us  who  think  that  the  fear  of  war  with  Japan 
is  a  bogey.  All  of  the  information  that  comes  to  us  (and  some  of 
it  is  very  direct)  indicates  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  Japan  to 
attack  the  United  States.  If  she  cannot  prosecute  her  war  in 
China  without  our  assistance,  how  is  she  going  to  fight  against 
us  in  addition  to  China?  The  only  way  in  which  war  could  come 
would  be  through  American  resentment  of  Japanese  reprisals. 
There  America  holds  the  answer.  She  can  determine  to  accept 
such  reprisals  as  a  temporary  necessity— a  part  of  the  price  she 
has  to  pay  for  clean  hands. 

This  is  the  only  course  of  righteousness.  If  that  course  should 
lead  to  war,  it  could  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called 


a  “church-made”  war,  though  the  church  advocates  this  righteous 
course.  It  would  be  a  Japan-made  war,  or  a  war  made  by  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  which  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  advantages  that 
they  have  in  the  Far  East. 

Now  I  shall  go  and  send  those  delayed  telegrams  to  my  senators 
and  congressman  and  to  Secretary  Hull. 

Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  George  J.  DeWitt. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Thirty-Two  Dissenters 

Editor  The  Christian  Century: 

SIR:  Pacifists  may  feel  encouraged  by  the  unusual  attack  made 
upon  them  by  32  prominent  Christian  leaders,  who  have  issued 
a  declaration  of  their  “common  convicdons  on  the  bearing  of  the 
Christian  faith  upon  the  present  international  conflicts.”  These 
leaders  define  the  pacifist  position  to  be  that  “since  all  war  is  un¬ 
christian,  Christians  in  neutral  nations  should  not  discriminate 
between  belligerents.”  “In  contrast,”  they  assert,  “to  equate  what 
the  Soviet  republics  are  doing  in  Finland  and  what  the  Finns  are 
doing  to  defend  their  liberties  is  to  deny  all  ethical  discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

Pacifists  would  deny  this  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  their  position. 
An  affirmation  that  dishonesty,  stealing,  adultery  and  murder  are 
all  unchristian,  is  not  asserting  an  equation  of  guilt  in  those  who 
do  these  things. 

These  thirty-two  Christian  leaders  refer  to  themselves  thus: 
“Others  equally  honest  and  peace-loving  believe  that  when  Chris¬ 
tians  are  convinced  that  their  nation  is  engaged  in  resistance  to 
aggression  or  in  defense  of  international  order,  they  must  obey 
its  call.”  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Japanese  are 
calling  their  invasion  of  China  a  “resistance  to  aggression,”  and 
a  “defense  of  a  new  order  in  east  Asia.” 

Their  statement  means  in  effect  that  any  war  which  the  United 
States  may  proclaim  will  find  these  32  Christian  leaders  obedient 
to  their  nation’s  call.  Many  are  prophesying  that  we  are  already 
on  the  way  to  entrance  in  the  European  war,  the  same  way  that 
we  went  in  1914-1918:  first  our  sympathy,  then  our  arms  and 
munitions,  then  our  money,  then  our  men.  And  shall  we  not  then 
be  fighting  “in  resistance  to  aggression  and  in  defense  of  interna¬ 
tional  order”?  Then  these  32  Christian  leaders  will  again  present 
arms,  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  last  war.  Their  churches  will 
again  become  recruiting  stations,  and  their  pulpits  will  be  occupied 
by  military  officers  calling  upon  all  patriotic  citizens  to  enlist,  to 
send  their  sons,  to  subscribe  to  war  loans,  etc.  “They  must  obey 
its  call.” 

Certainly  all  who  read  the  statement  of  dissent  of  the  32  must 
miss  something  important,  namely,  any  reference  to  the  specific 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  war,  particularly  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Have  you  not  read  these  words  of  Jesus:  “Love  your  enemies”? 
or  these  words  of  Paul,  “Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger  feed 
him;  if  he  thirst  give  him  drink”? 

Are  England  and  France  doing  that  to  Germany?  Are  they  not 
doing  all  they  can  by  their  blockade  to  starve  the  women  and 
children  of  their  enemy?  More  than  that,  did  not  England  and 
France  continue  to  starve  the  little  children  of  Germany  for  many 
months  after  the  other  war  was  over,  and  keep  away  from  these 
thirsty  little  ones  the  milk  which  Quakers  were  so  anxious  to  take 
to  them?  And  these  are  the  same  Allied  powers  for  whose  victory 
these  32  Christian  leaders  are  ostensibly  hoping  and  praying! 
I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between  Hitler  or  Stalin 
and  the  Allied  leaders.  I  do  not  even  say  that  the  Allied  leaders 
are  wicked.  But  I  do  say  that  war  is  wicked;  and  to  quote  from 
the  Oxford  Conference  Report:  “War  involves  compulsory  enmity, 
diabolical  outrage  against  human  personality.” 

We  have  become  familiar  with  the  symbolic  figure  of  Mars, 
dripping  with  gore  from  lustful  mouth  and  hands.  Says  secular 
business:  You  do  more  harm  than  good;  you  are  useless;  we  will 
have  none  of  you!  Say  Christian  moralists:  You  are  base,  foul, 
hellborn,  reprobate;  we  abjure  and  renounce  you  utterly!  But  a 
few  still  hesitate:  We  may  have  need  of  you  to  fight  against  our 
enemies! 

Chicago.  Henry  Huizinga. 
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C.I.O.  Leader  at 
Ministers’  Meet 


Ohio  Pastors  Hear  Lewis  Ask  Church 
Aid  for  Workers — Score  War,  Vatican 
Appointment — Plan  Merger 


(Special  Correspondence) 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  i. — From  the  un¬ 
scheduled  appearance  of  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  to  the  wholesale  passing  of  reso¬ 
lutions  in  its  closing  hours  here  today,  the 
2 1  St  annual  Ohio  pastors’  convention  has 
had  an  atmosphere  of  distinctiveness.  The 
Lewis  address  was  the  more  dramatic  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  result  of  an  invitation 
forced  from  the  floor  over  the  obvious  re¬ 
luctance  of  convention  officers.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  caused  less  debate  than  usual.  Their 
passage  seemed  more  a  matter  of  routine 
than  of  climax  to  discussion. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  hour  that 
the  question  of  an  invitation  to  the  C.I.O. 
leader  would  be  raised.  At  the  first  business 
session  Tuesday  the  executive  committee 
reported  that  it  was  sending  fraternal  greet¬ 
ings  both  to  the  Mine  Workers’  convention 
and  to  the  Farmers’  Week  convocation  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Almost  immediately 
several  clergymen  were  on  their  feet  and 
Rev.  O.  L.  Ashburn,  Methodist  pastor  at 
New  Bedford,  moved  that  Mr.  Lewis  be 
invited  to  speak  for  15  minutes.  The  mo¬ 
tion  prevailed  despite  some  parliamentary 
maneuvering.  Coming  before  the  convention 
late  the  same  afternoon,  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
quiet  tones,  declared  that  “before  a  man 
can  properly  worship  God,  he  must  eat.” 
He  warned  that  labor  and  the  church  to¬ 
gether  must  find  jobs  for  600,000  idle 
young  people,  pointing  to  Germany  as  an 
example  of  loyalty  to  a  leader  who  had 
promised  bread  at  cost  to  culture,  liberty 
and  the  church.  He  said  he  believed  in 
“the  great  work  being  done  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,”  but  that  many  workers  won¬ 
dered  why  it  did  not  give  them  better  sup¬ 
port.  As  he  left  the  hall  Mr.  Lewis  was 
given  a  rising  ovation. 

Plan  Church  Council  Merger 

The  most  important  business  action  was 
the  unanimous  approval  of  proposals  to 
merge  the  Ohio  council  of  churches  and 
the  Ohio  council  of  religious  education  by 
the  assembly  of  the  church  council  in  its 
annual  meeting.  A  joint  committee  has 
been  working  quietly  on  this  merger  for 
several  months.  The  religious  education 
council  is  to  act  at  a  meeting  Feb.  12. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Lamb  was  honored  for  his  20 
years  as  executive  secretary  of  the  state 
council  of  churches  at  the  fellowship  din¬ 
ner  Monday  evening.  Dr.  Fred  L.  Dennis, 
pastor  of  First  United  Brethren  Church, 
Dayton,  was  elected  president  of  the  1941 
convention.  He  succeeds  Dr.  H.  Nevin 
Kerst  of  Canton. 

Oppose  War,  Vatican  Appointment 

A  closer  division  over  statements  on  the 
church’s  attitudes  toward  war  was  noted 


over  previous  years.  The  convention  voted, 
by  a  clear  but  not  large  majority,  that 
“should  our  nation  become  involved  in  any 
way,  the  government  need  expect  no  en¬ 
couragement  or  support  of  us  pastors  in 
waging  war.”  Other  resolutions  adopted 
objected  to  the  “appointment  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  people  to  the 
court  of  the  pope  at  Rome”;  declared  war 
on  gambling  “including  bingo,”  and  asked 
for  a  year’s  study  of  weekday  religious  edu¬ 
cation  with  a  view  to  further  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

The  convention  further  deplored  the  $3,- 
000,000,000  defense  budget  for  1940-41, 
championed  the  rights  of  consciendous  ob¬ 
jectors,  indorsed  a  referendum  vote  prior 
to  conscription  for  military  service  outside 
the  Western  hemisphere,  approved  Secre¬ 
tary  Hull’s  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  and 
urged  the  strengthening  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  “through  solving  pressing  domes¬ 
tic  and  economic  problems.”  The  industrial 
reladons  report  asked  for  preservation  of 
democracy  through  revision  of  “an  auto¬ 
cratic  economic  system.”  There  seemed  to 
be  a  conscious  avoidance  of  any  references 
to  the  relief  and  political  situations  in  Ohio, 
although  a  small  group  was  known  to 
favor  action  looking  toward  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  rural-urban  differences  in  the  state 
through  church-sponsored  conferences. 

Women  Study  World  Mission 

The  women’s  department  of  the  church 
council,  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Mougey  Worrell,  ran  a  simultaneous  con¬ 
vention  in  First  Congregational  Church, 
featuring  world-wide  missionary  interests. 
Many  younger  women  were  present.  Miss 
Blanche  Studer  of  Cincinnati  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Miss  Mabel  Head  of 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Harper  Sibley  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Georgia  Harkness  of  Garrett  Bib¬ 
lical  Institute  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Fisher  of  Detroit  were  the  guest  speakers. 

The  convention  listened  to  such  spokes¬ 
men  for  modern  religion  as  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr,  Rabbi  Samuel  Goldenson,  Luther  A. 
Weigle,  Hermann  Morse,  Merton  S.  Rice, 
Mordecai  Johnson,  Hornell  Hart,  Sam  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Sherwood  Eddy.  Dr.  Walter  Rus¬ 
sell  Bowie  conducted  the  devotional  hour. 
The  convention  drew  nearly  1,000  pastors 
from  every  section  of  Ohio.  The  program 
included  provisions  for  denominational 
meetings  and  fellowship  gatherings  for 
rural  men.  Discussion  groups  on  evangelism, 
religious  education,  temperance,  world  af¬ 
fairs,  religion  and  marriage,  and  youth 
leadership  occupied  the  afternoon  periods. 

O.  M.  Walton. 


No  Federal  Help  for  Interchurch 
Credit  Union 

Officers  of  the  New  York  state  council 
of  churches,  which  had  planned  to  launch 
an  interdenominational  credit  union  to  serve 
ministers,  have  run  up  against  a  curious 
quirk  in  federal  regulations.  No  charter 
can  be  secured,  according  to  federal  ad¬ 
ministrators,  because  credit  unions  must  se¬ 
cure  their  members  from  “a  homogeneous 
group.”  A  denominational  organization,  it 
has  been  ruled,  would  be  homogeneous,  Irut 
an  interdenominational  one,  never. 


N.Y.  Churches  in 
Reform  Moves 

State  Council  Hears  Report  of  Social 

Action  Body — Fight  Gambling — Edu¬ 
cational  Projects  Stressed 

( Correspondence  from  Western  New  York) 

Albany,  Jan.  29. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  state  council  of  churches 
was  held  in  Albany  Jan.  16-17  "'ilh  a  good 
attendance  and  marked  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  of  the  council.  Dr.  Wilbur  T.  Clem¬ 
ens  has  completed  his  fifth  year  as  general 
secretary  and  Rev.  T.  Basil  Young  18 
years  as  director  of  education  and  program. 
The  reports  showed  that  educational  proj¬ 
ects  had  dominated  the  far-flung  service 
of  the  state  council,  including  conferences, 
institutes,  regional  conventions  and  schools. 
A  committee  on  inquiry  into  the  facilities 
for  the  weekday  religious  schools  of  the 
state  was  set  up  consisting  of  Dr.  George 
L.  Cutton,  chairman.  Dr.  Hugh  Moran, 
Rev.  Kenneth  Cober,  Rev.  J.  H.  Carpenter 
and  Dr.  Burton  D.  McCormick. 

*  *  * 

Continue  Fight  Against 
Pari-Mutuel  Gambling 

The  report  of  the  social  action  commis¬ 
sion  was  received  with  great  interest.  The 
commission  is  a  very  active  department  of 
the  state  agency  with  Rev.  Harold  Buck- 
land  of  Schenectady  as  chairman.  While 
the  defeat  of  the  pari-mutuel  gambling 
fight  was  discouraging,  the  commission  was 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  battle  is 
not  done.  The  amendment  gave  the  legis¬ 
lature  permissive  powers,  not  a  mandate, 
to  set  up  this  gambling  scheme.  A  deter¬ 
mined  group  of  Chrisdan  legislators  is 
at  work  trying  to  delay  legal  action  undl 
a  thorough  study  can  be  made  of  this 
business  in  other  states.  A  vigorous  at¬ 
tack  is  being  made  against  any  extension 
of  gambling  to  permit  more  horse  race 
tracks  or  dog-racing.  The  commission 
reported  that  the  pari-mutuel  gambling 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of 
less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  vodng 
population.  This  was  interpreted  as  a 
moral  challenge  to  the  pastors  and  churches 
of  the  state  to  arouse  the  interest  of  intelli¬ 
gent  citizens  in  moral  reform. 

*  »  * 

Council  Plans 
Celebration 

Dr.  Clemens  showed  that  the  council’s 
finances  had  been  steadily  rising  from 
$14,000  raised  in  1934  to  $21,000  in  1939. 
However,  an  indebtedness  of  $17,000  sdll 
stands  against  the  council,  although  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  since  1934.  It  was  voted 
to  celebrate  the  85th  anniversary  of  this 
orgaruzadon  in  the  state  this  year  by 
raising  this  entire  indebtedness. 

New  officers  of  the  state  council  of 
churches  for  1940  are  as  follows;  Dr. 
Howard  V.  Yergin  of  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  A.  K.  Getman  and  Judge  Frank 
Cooper  of  Albany,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Nichols 
and  Dr.  Robert  Bruce  of  New  York,  Mr. 
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A.  W.  Henshaw  of  Schenectady  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Walker  of  Rochester,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Rev.  George  Walker  of  Perry,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Alvan  H.  Rogers  of  Gloversville, 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Preaching  Conference 
At  Syracuse 

The  state-wide  preaching  conference  was 
held  at  Syracuse  University  Jan.  22-23 
under  the  auspices  of  the  university,  the 
Syracuse  council  of  churches  and  the  state 
council.  Leaders  included  such  men  as 
Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle  of  Yale  University, 
Dr.  Harold  Phillips  of  Cleveland  and  Dr. 
Lloyd  Foster  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  A 
severe  snowstorm  reduced  the  attendance 
to  some  150  central  New  York  clergymen. 

»  ♦  * 

Baptists  Hold 
Convocations 

The  Northern  Baptist  Convention  held 
II  of  its  100  convocations  of  congregations 
in  the  state,  opening  the  program  Jan.  16 
in  the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  of  Al¬ 
bany.  A  team  of  six  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  denomination  held  conferences  or 
addressed  delegates  in  mass  session  all  day. 
A  delegation  of  28  from  Elizabethtown 
and  Moriah  Baptist  churches  made  a 
round  trip  of  over  300  miles  through  snow 
and  blizzard  to  attend  the  Albany  meet¬ 
ing.  Rev.  John  A.  Scarberry  is  the  ener¬ 
getic  pastor  of  these  churches.  Rev. 
Theodore  Conklin  of  Stillwater  was  the 
convocator  of  the  Albany  meeting.  Other 
places  visited  by  the  team  in  similar  con¬ 
vocations  were  as  follows;  Jan.  17  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Jan.  18  Utica,  Jan.  19  Potsdam, 
Jan.  21  Rochester,  Jan.  22  Syracuse,  Jan. 
23  Olean,  Jan.  24  Jamestown,  Jan.  25 
Buffalo,  Jan.  26  Elmira,  and  Jan.  29 
Binghamton.  The  theme  of  the  meetings 
was  “The  Mission  of  the  Church  in  a 
Distressed  World.”  Dr.  G.  Pitt  Beers  of 
New  York  was  the  leader. 

*  *  * 

Methodist  Advance 
Meetings 

Four  Methodist  bishops  are  participating 
in  this  state’s  part  of  the  nation-wide 
Methodist  Advance  meetings.  On  Feb. 
5  the  program  opens  in  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  Albany,  and  continues  after  that 
in  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and 
other  centers.  The  four  bishops  are  Francis 
J.  McConnell  of  New  York,  John  G. 
Broomfield  of  St.  Louis,  William  C.  Martin 
of  Omaha  and  William  T.  Watkins  of 
Atlanta.  A  total  of  82  meetings  has  been 
arranged. 

*  *  ♦ 

And  So  Forth 

The  new  building  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Albany  was  dedicated  in  De¬ 
cember.  It  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity,  beauty 
and  usefulness.  The  colonial  design  has 
been  kept  throughout,  even  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  chapel  with  old-fashioned  box 
pews,  similar  to  the  church  sanctuary  which 
has  been  in  use  for  over  100  years. 

The  southern  section  of  Rensselaer 
county  is  being  attached  to  the  Albany 
county  council  of  religious  education  in 
return  for  permitting  Cohoes  and  adjacent 
territory  to  be  connected  with  Rensselaer 
county  for  the  purposes  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  The  scheme  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  state  council  of  churches  with  the 
approval  of  both  county  councils. 

George  L.  Cotton. 


Chicago  Churches 
Reelect  Leader 

Federation  Names  Dr.  Wakefield  for 
Second  Year — Dr.  Poling  Brings  Peace 
Messages — Religious  Education  Meet 


(Correspondence  from  Chicago) 

Chicago,  Feb.  5. — Dr.  Ralph  Wakefield, 
pastor  of  the  Irving  Park  Methodist  Church, 
was  unanimously  reelected  president  of  the 
Chicago  church  federation  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  Jan.  29.  Among  the  major  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  federation  during  the  past 
year,  in  which  Dr.  Wakefield  served  his 
first  term,  have  been  the  preparation  for 
participation  in  the  National  Preaching 
Mission  for  1940-41  and  the  campaign 
against  bookies  and  protected  gambling  and 
vice  in  the  city.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
Oscar  C.  Hagen,  investment  broker.  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Vernon,  pastor  of  Englewood 
Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  Peter  Peterson,  and 
Bishop  James  A.  Bray  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Dr.  C.  S.  Laidman,  recording  secre¬ 
tary;  Mr.  Roy  R.  Marquardt,  treasurer; 
and  Mr.  Walter  R.  Mee,  executive  secre¬ 
tary.  No  small  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
efficient  work  of  the  federation  must  be 
given  to  the  able  but  unobtrusive  work  of 
Mr.  Mee.  Mrs.  Silvester  Schiele  retired 
from  the  office  of  president  of  the  woman’s 
department  of  the  federation  after  ten 
years  of  exceptionally  competent  leader¬ 
ship. 

Dr.  George  M.  Gibson,  pastor  of  the 
Hyde  Park  United  Church,  presented  a 
study  of  the  relief  situation  in  Illinois  on 
behalf  of  the' Hyde  Park-Ken  wood  council 
of  churches  and  synagogues.  More  will  be 
said  about  this  study  later. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  A.  Poling  a 
Special  Speaker 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  head  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  movement  and  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Temple  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  church 
federation.  He  presented  a  five-point  plan 
for  world  peace:  a  world  state  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  international  affairs;  aban¬ 
donment  of  colony  ownership  by  any  na¬ 
tion  or  empire;  recognition  of  the  tariff 
principle  to  maintain  higher  living  stand¬ 
ards;  free  access  to  raw  materials  and 
natural  resources;  and  a  coalition  peace 
commission. 

*  »  * 

Sunday  Evening  Club 
Hears  Dr.  Poling 

Dr.  Poling  also  spoke  at  the  Sunday 
Evening  Club,  meeting  in  Orchestra  Hall, 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  church  fed¬ 
eration’s  meeting,  his  subject  being  “The 
World  That  Waited  Too  Long.”  He  main¬ 
tained  that  peace  might  have  been  saved 
if  the  Allies  had  given  the  German  repub¬ 
lic  a  better  chance  to  live;  but  they  waited 
too  long  in  making  concessions.  He  applied 
the  same  thought  to  America  by  suggesting 
that  we  may  wait  too  long  “to  re-create 
living  conditions  within  our  national  world.” 

Other  recent  speakers  at  the  Sunday 
Evening  Club  have  been  Dr.  Paul  Scherer, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy 


Trinity,  New  York;  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
who  spoke  on  “The  Peril  and  Promise  of 
Tomorrow,”  and  Dr.  Albert  G.  Butzer,  of 
Westminster  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  to  Convene 

The  Stevens  Hotel  will  be  the  scene  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  next  week, 
and  the  program  promises  to  be  as  full  as 
ever.  With  16  professional  and  advisory 
sections  meeting  both  separately  and  jointly 
there  will  be  never  an  idle  moment.  Forty- 
one  denominations  and  30  state  councils 
will  be  represented.  Among  the  Chicago 
university,  college  and  seminary  faculty 
members  appearing  on  the  program  will  be 
Professors  John  T.  Frederick,  C.  S.  Braden 
and  Frank  M.  McKibben,  of  Northwestern; 
Professors  W.  C.  Bower,  Ernest  W.  Burgess 
and  Ernest  J.  Chave,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Dean  Hedley  S.  Dimock  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  D.  Edgren,  of  George  Williams 
College;  Professor  Georgia  Harkness,  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  Professor 
Ross  Snyder,  of  Chicago  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary. 

Hon.  Alfred  M.  Landon,  former  governor 
of  Kansas,  is  to  be  speaker  at  a  men’s 
luncheon  in  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Feb.  9, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Religious  Education  and 
the  newly  formed  laymen’s  council  of  the 
Chicago  church  federation.  The  discussion 
at  the  luncheon  is  to  be  “devoted  to  a 
timely  consideration  of  the  opportunity  of 
Christian  laymen  in  conserving  the  religious 
foundations  of  our  democracy.” 

*  *  * 

Can  City  Churches  Be 
Rejuvenated? 

The  movement  of  the  well-to-do  to  the 
suburbs  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  36 
Methodist  churches  in  Chicago  in  30  years, 
according  to  a  report  of  Dr.  Aubrey  E. 
Moore,  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Home  Mission  and  Church  Extension  So¬ 
ciety  of  Chicago,  presented  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  250  Methodist  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men.  It  is  proposed  to  launch  a  scientific 
survey  immediately  to  see  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

*  *  * 

‘This  Business  of 
Relief’ 

Earlier  I  referred  to  Dr.  George  M.  Gib¬ 
son’s  statement  on  the  relief  situation  to  the 
Chicago  church  federation’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  summary  of  a  report  of  the 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood  council  of  churches 
and  synagogues.  The  report  contains  such 
statements  as  this:  “If  the  works  program 
were  taken  out  of  the  picture  we  would  still 
confront  the  same  situation  as  that  of  1934- 
35  when  one  out  of  five  were  without  work. 
Basic  factors;  unemployment;  technological 
displacement;  age  trends;  new  workers  (half 
a  million  each  year) ;  sickness;  dependency.” 

The  report  contains  much  else  of  the 
greatest  importance,  including  an  analysis 
of  the  skeleton  budget  and  the  cut  budget 
of  the  Chicago  relief  commission. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “What  can  the 
churches  do  about  it?”  it  is  suggested  that 
they  inform  their  constituents,  help  tell  the 
general  public,  and  call  on  the  proper  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  bodies  in  specific  matters. 

Charles  T.  Holman. 
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Finnish  Mission 
Given  U.  S.  Aid 


International  Missionary  Council  Tides 
Over  Work  in  India  Cut  Of!  from 
Home  Base — Free  German  Workers 


(Special  Correspondence) 


New  York,  Feb.  4. — The  extension  of 
the  war  in  Europe  to  Finland  has  added 
its  challenge  to  the  solidarity  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  of  the  church.  Last 
week  brought  a  cablegram  from  Finland 
stating  that  Finnish  missions  abroad  were 
cut  off  from  their  home  base.  This  prob¬ 
ably  means  that  governmental  restrictions 
make  it  impossible  to  remit  any  money  to 
foreign  lands.  The  cablegram  urged  that 
the  mission  in  India  was  in  immediate  need 
of  funds.  Fortunately  the  response  to  earlier 
appeals  enabled  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  to  send  an  emergency  gift  of 
$500  immediately  to  the  National  Christian 
Council  in  India  for  this  Finnish  mission 
working  in  Sikkim  on  the  borders  of  Tibet. 
Other  Finnish  missions  are  in  China  and 
in  southwest  Africa.  The  mandates  com¬ 
mission  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  re¬ 
peatedly  commended  the  work  of  this 
mission  in  Africa. 

German  Missionaries  Released  from 
Indian  Internment 

From  India,  recent  reports  have  stated 
that  12  German  missionaries  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  internment  camp,  leaving 
24  still  interned.  It  is  expected  that  more 
will  be  released  as  the  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  obtains  more  information  regarding 
the  character  and  activities  of  these  men. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  the  India 
government  has  acted  handsomely  in  this 
whole  matter.  The  missionaries  who  have 
been  released  speak  with  appreciation  of 
the  kindly  treatment  received  throughout 
their  stay  in  the  camp,  and  the  gracious 
way  in  which  the  commission  of  inquiry 
performed  the  duty  entrusted  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  release  of  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  adds  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
whole  missionary  movement  which  must 
now  find  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  missionaries  who  are  entirely  cut 
off  from  their  German  supporters.  The 
churches  in  India  are  struggling  nobly  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  new  situation, 
but  they  need  help. 

British  Exempt  Lay  Missionaries  from 
Army  Service 

From  Great  Britain  the  reports  continue 
to  confirm  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  missionary  work. 
The  maintenance  of  this  work  in  as  nearly 
normal  a  way  as  possible  is  desired.  In 
recent  discussions  of  the  effect  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  regulations  on  missionaries, 
proposals  were  favorably  received  for  the 
exemption  of  lay  missionaries.  Ordained 
men,  doctors  and  schoolmasters  over  the 
age  of  25  are  already  exempt  from  such 
service  and  others  are  subject  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  only  when  they  return  to  England. 

Moreover,  careful  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  work  and 
the  care  of  the  property  of  the  German 
missions  in  British  territories.  A  special 


Paul,  Man  of  Conflict 

A  MODERN  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

by  DONALD  WAYNE  RIDDLE 

This  striking  portrait  of  Paul  the  man 
has  not  been  painted  by  hearsay.  Paul  him¬ 
self  has  sat  for  it !  Dr.  Riddle  has  used  Paul’s 
own  known  writings  as  the  primary  source 
material.  He  gives  them  fresh  and  incisive 
interpretation  in  the  light  of  modern  re¬ 
search  in  the  New  Testament.  The  result  is 
not  only  a  more  human  picture  of  the  great 
apostle,  his  energy  and  zeal  in  a  life  crammed 
with  adventure;  but  also  a  new  realization 
of  the  relevance  of  his  experiences  for  pres¬ 
ent-day  Christianity. 

“Freshness,  consistency,  fullness,  and  sober  bal¬ 
ance  bound  to  command  attention.” — Professor  E, 
T.  Ramsdellt  Vanderbilt  School  of  Religion. 

$2 


Psychology  and  Pastoral 
Work 

by  ERIC  S.  WATERHOUSE 

This  study  combines  the  practical  working 
skills  of  contemporary  psychology,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  current  emphases  in  theology  and 
homiletics,  and  the  abiding  pastoral  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

Part  One — The  Psychological  Standpoint.  Part 
Two — The  Daily  Ministry.  Part  Three — The 
Ministry  of  Worship.  Part  Four — The  Ministry 
OF  Healing.  Part  Five — The  Forward  Outlook.  A 
landmark  among  books  of  its  kind,  a  compendium 
of  the  best  psychological  knowledge  and  skills. 

$2.50 

Facing  Life  with  Christ 
by  JAMES  REID 

Simplicity,  deep  spirituality,  frequent  illus¬ 
tration,  and  freshness  of  approach  to  human 
problems  place  these  messages  among  the 
best  which  have  come  from  the  understand¬ 
ing  heart  and  scholarly  mind  of  one  of  the 
great  British  preachers  of  our  day.  Some  of 
the  Sermon  Themes:  Successful  Living, 
God’s  Activity  and  Ours,  The  Mastery 
OF  Fear,  The  Cure  of  Care,  In  Face  of 
Suffering,  The  World  Beyond. 

$1.50 


The  Gospel  in  the 
World 

by  GODFREY  E.  PHILLIPS 

This  impressive  presentation  of  the  world 
situation,  its  need  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Church  deals  with  relevant 
questions  of  faith,  the  relation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  message  to  that  of  other  religious  groups, 
and  principles  governing  missionary  action 
through  first-  and  second-line  activities. 

Some  of  the  Chapters:  A  Time  for  Taking  Stock. 
The  Missionary  Motive  and  Attitude.  Christian¬ 
ity  AND  Other  Religions.  The  Church.  Missions 
AND  Governments.  Second-Line  Activities — Edu¬ 
cational,  Medical,  and  Social  Work.  “He  has  wise 
counsel  to  give.” — Expository  Times. 

$2 

The  Lower  Levels  of 
Prayer 

by  GEORGE  SHAW  STEWART 

This  honest  facing  of  the  practical  diflSculties 
of  ordinary  men  and  women  who  want  to 
pray  and  find  it  hard  discusses  the  historic 
teaching  of  the  church,  the  place  of  prayer 
in  the  history  of  the  ages,  modern  practice 
in  prayer,  and  common  hindrances. 

Some  of  the  stimulating  Chapters:  General 
Thoughts  on  Prayer.  On  Setting  Oneself  to 
Pray.  Distractions  and  Disturbing  Thoughts.  Us¬ 
ing  AND  Making  Books  of  Prayer.  For  Busy 
People.  Some  of  God’s  Response  to  Prayer.  A 
book  almost  unbelievably  helpful  to  beginners  in 
prayer  practice,  to  the  initiated  but  not  adept,  and 
to  the  religious  counselor. 

$1.50 

The  Psalms  for 
Every  Day 

WITH  A  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE 

by  JANE  T.  STODDART 

In  chaste  English  and  with  economy  of 
words  Miss  Stoddart  presents  the  choice 
contents  of  the  rich  spiritual  granaries  of 
the  centuries.  To  the  particular  verses  singled 
out  because  of  their  hold  on  eternal  values, 
she  appends  incident,  anecdote,  illustration, 
and  commentary  to  illuminate  for  all  who 
love  the  Psalms  their  meaning  for  everyday 
living.  “A  feast  of  fat  things,  full  of  mar¬ 
row.” — British  Weekly. 

$3.50 


Faith  in  the 
Mysteries 

EARL  G.  HAMLETT  • 

‘‘These  sincere  and  beautiful  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  higher  life  of 
the  soul  are  short  but  clear^  and 
exquisite  in  style.  They  intro¬ 
duce  the  reader  to  the  deeper 
meanings  of  the  Christian  way.” 
— Dr.  F.  N.  Parker. 

$1 


To  Every  Creature 

H.  B.  TRIMBLE  • 

The  Chapters:  What  Is  Evan¬ 
gelism?  Basic  Beliefs  in  Evan¬ 
gelism.  Mass  Evangelism.  Edu¬ 
cational  Evangelism.  Personal 
Evangelism.  A  Unified  Evangel¬ 
istic  Campaign.  The  Church  the 
Hope  of  the  World.  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers. 

$1 


The  World’s  Religions 

CHARLES  S.  BRADEN 

•  ‘‘A  brief,  readable,  non¬ 

technical  treatment;  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  reliable.” — Religious 
Book  Club  Bulletin.  in¬ 

valuable  handbook.” — Religion  «n 
Life.  An  impartial  study  of  each 
of  the  world’s  great  faiths. 

$1.50 
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gift  of  £250  for  this  purpose  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  donor.  And  when  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  conferred  regarding  a 
united  missionary  appeal  to  be  broadcast 
by  radio,  they  agreed  that  the  common 
object  to  which  they  would  devote  the 
funds  received  in  response  to  the  appeal 
should  be  the  work  of  the  German  mis¬ 
sions. 

German  Missionaries  Ask  Only  $20 
a  Month 

Earlier  reports  have  described  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  Batak  mission  of  the  Rhenish 
Society  in  Sumatra  where  about  100  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  cut  off  from  German  support. 
The  churches  with  over  400,000  commu- 
nicants  are  practically  self-supporting. 
Among  the  various  plans  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  the  most  challenging 
to  American  Christians  is  one  by  which  the 
Dutch  missionaries  in  all  the  Netherlands 
Indies  will  voluntarily  assess  themselves  a 
percentage  of  their  own  salaries  and  so 
share  what  they  have  to  provide  urgently 
needed  aid  for  their  German  associates. 

The  Rhenish  mission  with  headquarters 
in  Canton,  China,  in  their  appeal  for  aid 
have  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  try  to 
manage  to  carry  on  their  work  if  $20  per 
month  can  be  provided  for  each  adult 
missionary,  of  whom  there  are  15. 

Dr.  Mott  Conferring  in  Latin  America 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Missionary  Council,  has  been 
in  Mexico  for  two  weeks  holding  a  con¬ 
ference  of  missionaries  and  Mexican 
church  workers.  During  February  and 
March  he  will  preside  over  similar  con¬ 
ferences  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  Later 
in  the  year  he  plans  to  hold  such  confer¬ 
ences  in  Brazil  and  in  the  River  Plate  re¬ 
gion  in  South  America. 

J.  Merle  Davis,  director  of  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  department  of  social  and  economic 
research,  has  accompanied  Dr.  Mott  to 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  studies 
with  reference  to  the  social  environment 
and  economic  basis  of  the  Mexican 
churches,  similar  to  the  studies  in  east 
Asia  and  India  which  are  reported  in 
Volume  V  of  the  Madras  Series,  a  book, 
by  the  way,  of  real  value  to  American 
church  leaders  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  home  missionary 
churches. 

Dr.  William  Paton,  the  council’s  secre¬ 
tary  in  London,  has  cabled  that  he  is 
planning  to  arrive  in  New  York  about 
Feb.  15  for  consultation  regarding  these 
wartime  problems  of  the  world  mission  of 
the  church. 

A.  L.  Warnshuis. 


January  3  Issue 
Still  Needed 

Although  we  have  received  many  copies 
of  the  January  3,  1940,  issue  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century,  in  response  to  the  recent  no¬ 
tice  printed  in  these  columns,  the  demand 
still  continues.  Readers  who  can  supply 
copies  of  that  issue  would  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  them  to  the  business  office,  440 
S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Church  Sunday  School 
Editor  Dies 

Dr.  Joseph  Allen  Lyter  died  on  Jan.  29 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  aged  75.  Since  1926  he 
had  been  associate  editor  of  Sunday  school 
literature  for  the  United  Brethren  Church. 


Philadelphia  ‘Y’ 
Cuts  Huge  Debt 

New  Secretary  Registers  Notable  Suc¬ 
cess — Methodist  Advance  Stirs  City — 
Church  Educators  Hold  Conference 


(Correspondence  from  Philadelphia) 

PniLADELpmA,  Jan.  31. — Under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  new  general  secretary,  Lester 
C.  Haworth,  the  Philadelphia  Y.M.C.A. 
has  made  remarkable  progress  during  the 
last  four  years  in  rebuilding  and  refinanc¬ 
ing.  The  debt,  which  had  been  over  $5- 
000,000,  has  been  reduced  to  $400,000. 
The  large  Central  Arch  Street  building, 
lost  in  1937  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  has 
been  recovered.  Within  the  last  18  months 
voluntary  contributions  have  been  over 
$700,000.  The  secretarial  staff  has  been 
strengthened.  The  association  has  become 
thoroughly  identified  as  a  Christian  agency 
and  an  ally  of  the  church.  The  general 
secretary  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  100,  for  the  leadership 
in  the  1941  Philadelphia  Christian  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  will  be  held  under  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  evangelism  of  the  Federal  Council. 
*  *  » 

Methodist  Advance  in 
Keynote  Meeting 

Sounding  a  keynote  for  the  Methodist 
Advance,  in  his  opening  address  at  the 
Philadelphia  meetings  on  Jan.  23  in  Arch 
Street  Church,  Dr.  Miron  A.  Morrill  of 
Chicago  declared:  “We  are  at  the  end  of 
an  era  in  Western  civilization,  an  epoch 
as  important  in  its  change  as  the  Renais¬ 
sance  or  the  Reformation.”  As  in  the  other 
centers  in  the  Northeast  Jurisdiction,  the 
Philadelphia  sessions  were  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  inspirational.  Assisting  Bishop 
E.  G.  Richardson  of  this  area  were  Bishop 
Robert  E.  Jones  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  from 
the  Central  (Negro)  Jurisdiction  and  two 
new  voices  from  the  former  Southern  Meth¬ 
odists:  Bishop  Clare  Purcell  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  and  Bishop  Paul  B.  Kem  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  Judge  F.  A.  Stanger  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  addressed  a  luncheon  for  men; 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Beebe  of  Brooklyn,  one  for 
women. 

Asked  in  open  forum  why  preachers  did 
not  “stick  to  preaching  Christ  and  him 
crucified,”  Bishop  Purcell  replied  that  “we 
cannot  ignore  the  social  implications  of  the 
gospel.  The  church  will  speak  out  on  war, 
poverty,  injustice,  intemperance  and  dis¬ 
ease.”  “The  race  problem,”  said  Bishop 
Kern,  “is  one  of  the  major  battles  on  the 
non-Christian  front.”  “The  average  min¬ 
ister,”  he  added,  “does  not  expect  anything 
to  happen  on  Sunday  morning.” 

«  *  * 

Church  and  International 
Policy  Will  Be  Studied 
A  study  conference  on  the  church  and 
the  international  situation  will  be  held  here 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Feb.  27-29. 
It  has  been  called  by  the  department  of 
international  justice  and  good  will  of  the 
Federal  Council,  of  which  President  J.  H. 
Franklin  of  Crozer  Seminary  is  chairman, 
and  was  originally  scheduled  for  Jan.  16-18. 
About  200  delegates  from  a  score  of  de¬ 
nominations  will  consider  the  contemporary 


international  situation  to  gain  a  timely  and 
effective  policy  and  program  for  the  church 
in  this  crisis. 

*  *  * 

Church  Educators 
Hold  Conclave 

Church  educators  in  a  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  here  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  hotel 
at  the  29th  annual  session  of  the  Council 
of  Church  Boards  of  Education  had  for 
their  general  theme:  “Christian  Education 
and  American  Democracy.”  Representa¬ 
tives  from  350  Catholic  and  Protestant 
educational  institutions  also  met  in  a  con¬ 
ference  on  church-related  colleges.  Along 
with  the  combined  meetings,  separate  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  for  the  denominational 
units. 

»  *  * 

Dr.  Kistler  Chosen 
To  Head  Beaver 

Dr.  Raymon  M.  Kistler  of  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Dr.  Walter  B.  Greenway 
as  president  of  Beaver  College,  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa.  A  graduate  of  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege  and  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  he  has  served  as  moderator  of  both 
the  Erie  and  Rochester  presbyteries,  as 
vice-moderator  of  the  synod  of  New  York, 
as  president  of  the  New  York  state  council 
of  churches,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Council.  For  three 
years  he  has  been  on  the  Beaver  board  of 
trustees. 

*  *  * 

Lutheran  Emergency  Appeal 
Overhead  Underwritten 

The  first  large  contribution  of  $10,000 
for  the  Lutheran  emergency  appeal  came 
from  the  United  Lutheran  Publication 
House  in  Philadelphia,  with  $5,000  of  it 
for  campaign  expenses,  so  that  none  of  the 
$500,000  asked  for  their  war  relief  will  go 
to  overhead.  Most  of  the  half-million  dol¬ 
lars  now  being  raised  will  be  administered 
through  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Finland; 
part  for  the  relief  of  Lutheran  missions  in 
India,  Africa,  China  and  New  Guinea, 
financially  cut  off  by  the  war;  part  for 
needy  Lutheran  congregations  in  France. 
Dr.  Oscar  C.  Mees  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is 
campaign  director. 

*  *  * 

British  Friends  Seek 
Formula  for  Peace 

Francis  Pollard,  chairman,  and  Carlin 
Kapper- Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Friends 
Peace  Committee  of  England,  will  arrive 
shortly  from  London  to  ascertain  if  some 
formula  may  now  be  found  to  bring  about 
international  peace.  The  Iowan  hostel  for 
refugees  has  been  working  so  effectively 
beyond  capacity  that  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  will  establish  another 
refugee  hostel,  with  accommodations  for 
50,  in  Indiana. 

*  *  * 

And  So  Forth 

On  Founder’s  Day,  during  midyear  com¬ 
mencement  of  Temple  University  at  the 
Grace  Baptist  Temple,  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  founder  of 
Temple,  will  be  presented  by  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Evoy  as  the  gift  of  the  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  women’s  club. 

Keymen  of  the  67  counties  and  denom¬ 
inational  leaders  will  compose  the  Prot¬ 
estant  members  of  the  committee  on  reli¬ 
gious  cooperation  for  the  Pennsylvania  Job 
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Mobilization  Campaign,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  President  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  This  common¬ 
wealth  is  reported  to  have  had  last  year 
the  largest  industrial  expansion  of  any 
state. 

Speaking  in  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel  of  the 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  Bishop  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Manning  of  New  York  again  scored 
the  Presbyterian-Episcopalian  concordat  as 
“a  measure  divisive  and  disruptive,  so 
highly  experimental  that  it  would  unques¬ 
tionably  separate  the  Episcopal  Church 
from  fellowship  with  the  rest  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  communion  the  world  over.” 

Dr.  A.  Earl  Kernahan  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  holding,  Feb.  4-15,  a  directed  sur¬ 
vey  and  visitation  evangelism  campaign  at 
Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln’s  birthday  here  will  be  marked 
by  a  lecture  on  Lincoln  by  Dr.  Joseph  Fort 
Newton  for  the  benefit  of  the  federation  of 
churches. 

Charles  Daniel  Brodhead. 


Bishop  McConnell  Heads  Effort  to 
Aid  Spanish  Refugees 

Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church  is  acting  as  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  raising  funds  to  charter  a  number 
of  “rescue  ships”  to  take  Spanish  refugees, 
now  in  France,  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  First  shiploads  have  already  left  for 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Meanwhile,  the 
papal  secretariat  of  state  announces  that 
Franco  is  sdll  holding  500,000  political 
prisoners  in  concentration  camps,  and  that 
there  are  still  60  Catholic  priests  in  jail. 


Rural  Church 
Workers  Meet 

New  England  Body  Reports  Progress — 
Conference  on  Civil  Liberties — Dr. 
Calkins  Advises  Fellow  Pastors 


(Correspondence  from  New  England) 


Boston,  Feb.  i. — The  New  England 
Town  and  Country  Church  Commission  is 
an  organization  of  individuals,  rural  pastors 
and  lay  workers,  professors  in  theological 
seminaries  and  officials  of  denominations 
and  councils  of  churches  in  all  of  our  six 
states.  Its  annual  meeting  on  Jan.  22  showed 
progress  in  its  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  urgency  of  the  rural  problem  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  denominations  and  their  feder¬ 
ations  to  meet  it.  The  financial  secretary, 
Harvey  F.  Kazmier,  reported  a  well  laid 
foundation  for  adequate  support.  The  field 
work  of  the  president.  Rev.  Hilda  L.  Ives, 
since  her  return  from  Madras,  reached 
scores  of  communities  in  all  six  states, 
besides  her  courses  in  Andover-Newton 
Seminary.  Newspaper  write-ups  show  how 
this  youthful  grandmother,  swimmer  and 
ordained  preacher  and  teacher  appeals  to 
the  public  imagination.  The  climax  of  a 
day  full  of  important  reoorts  and  business 
was  the  address  of  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass. 
“The  movements  for  Christian  unity  them¬ 
selves  need  unifying.  In  this  lies  the  Amer¬ 
ican  contribution  to  the  world  movement. 


Your  local  readjustments  must  be  made 
in  the  spirit  of  worship  and  catholicity, 
that  the  community  may  become  a  micro¬ 
cosm  of  the  coming  ecumenicity!” 

*  *  » 

New  England  Conference  on 
Civil  Liberties 

The  attendance  at  this  gathering  Jan.  27, 
called  by  the  Massachusetts  committee, 
Orville  S.  Poland,  chairman,  was  so  large 
that  the  general  sessions  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Pilgrim  Hall.  It  ought  to  have 
been  to  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House!  For  the  addresses  and  their 
reception  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  still  lives.  Groups  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  discussed  the  abuse  of  law  enforcement, 
the  rights  of  the  Negro,  and  attempts  to 
censor  the  radio  and  other  channels  of 
thought.  At  the  afternoon  session,  George 
E.  Roewer  said  ‘that  100  years  ago  it  was 
a  crime  to  organize  to  raise  wages.  The 
turning  point  came  in  1842,  when  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  court  ruled  that  employees  might 
organize  for  this  purpose.  The  Railroad 
act  of  1935,  during  the  Hoover  administra¬ 
tion,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Wagner 
act,  which  declares  that  “it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  right 
to  organize.”  Employers  appeal  to  their 
right  of  free  speech  to  oppose  unionizadon. 
But  this  must  be  divorced  from  all  coer¬ 
cion.  A  bill  is  pending  to  make  labor  spies 
and  armed  guards  unlawful.  Those  who 
claim  protection  by  law  must  themselves 
obey  law. 

Gardner  Jackson,  of  Labor’s  Non-Partisan 
League,  discussed  unfavorably  the  work  of 
the  Dies  committee.  Phil  Frankfelt,  Com- 


N  e  w  S  c  r  i  b  h  (i  r  Books 


A  Teacher  and  His  Times 

b/ William  Adams  Brown 

A  rich,  eventful,  inspiring  personal  history  of  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  America’s  growth  throughout  a  half  century— over¬ 
flowing  with  absorbing  stories  of  important  happenings  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  ’90s  and  today,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Illustrated.  $3.50. 

The  Sacrament 
of  Reunion 

by  C.  C.  Richardson 

A  searching  and  constructive 
study  of  the  Proposed  Concordat 
between  the  Presbyterian  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches. 

$1.25. 


February  Choice  of  the 
Religious  Book  Club 

The  Book  of  Revelation 

by  Ernest  F.  Scott 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  enigmatic  books 
of  the  Bible  newly  interpreted  with  regard  to  its 
Christian  purpose  and  its  message  to  our  own  day. 
$2.00. 


And  Pilate  Said 

by  Frank  Morison 

pufhor  of  "Who  Moved  fhe  Sfone?" 

A  new,  vital  and  understanding  biography  of  the  ill-fated 
Roman  Procurator.  Illustrated  from  photographs  of  ancient 
sites  and  recent  excavations.  $2.75. 

Gilbert’s  Manual 
for  Choir  Loft 
and  Pulpit 

by  Harry  Gilbert 

“An  eminently  useful  handbook 
.  .  .  that  enables  one  to  find  in¬ 
stantly  music  to  suit  any  subject 
of  a  sermon  or  service.”— Diapa¬ 
son.  $2.75. 


Personalities  of  the 
Old  Testament 

by  Fleming  James 

“A  magnificent  example  of  modern  schol¬ 
arship.  He  presents  the  great  personalities 
as  human  beings.”— Christian  Century. 
$3.00. 


Our  Knowledge 
of  God 

by  John  Baillie 

A  penetrating  study  of  the  many 
vital  interpretations  of  our  human 
knowledge  of  God,  a  subject  at  the 
very  core  of  religious  belief.  $2.50. 


at  bookstores 


S  C  R  J  B  N  E  R 


The  Prophets 

by  Beryl  D.  Cohon 

“A  fresh  and  gripping  picture  ...  a  living 
interpretation  which  the  ordinary  reader 
can  read  with  comprehension  and  delight.” 
—Edgar  S.  Brightman,  Boston  University. 
$2.00. 
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munist,  spoke  for  “minority  parties.”  The 
attempt  to  force  them  off  the  ballot  in 
Massachusetts  was  defeated  last  year,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Prohibitionistr,.  Mr. 
Frankfeld  asserted  his  party’s  loyalty  to 
American  principles  and  independence  of 
Moscow.  He  was  applauded,  as  one  man 
remarked,  “because  we  favor,  not  com- 
munism,  but  free  soeech  for  all.”  To 
maintain  the  Bill  of  Rights,  descendents  of 
the  American  Revolution  joined  with  ob¬ 
viously  “new  Americans”;  and  Bishop  Ox- 
nam  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Father 
Ahearn,  and  President  F.  M.  Eliot  of  the 
Unitarian  Association  defended  “Freedom 
of  Conscience  in  Peace  and  War.” 

*  »  * 

A  New  Forum  of  Religion 
And  Ethics 

The  Charles  Street  Meeting  House  So¬ 
ciety  on  Jan.  14  held  a’ “house-warming” 
of  the  building  saved  and  renovated  by 
residents  of  Beacon  Hill  and  devoted  to 
use  as  a  “forum  solely  on  religious  and 
ethical  questions,”  said  to  be  “  the  first  in 
the  country.”  Gov.  Saltonstall  wrote:  “By 
your  preservation  of  so  striking  a  reminder 
of  the  golden  age  of  New  England  archi¬ 
tecture,  you  have  established  a  fitting  sym¬ 
bol  of  your  plans  to  revive  the  best  days 
of  its  liberal  tradition.”  Fittingly  the 
A.M.E.  Church,  which  had  to  relinquish  too 
heavy  a  financial  burden  and  seek  a  loca¬ 
tion  among  its  constituency,  is  represented 
on  the  board.  The  director,  John  G.  Greene, 
stresses  the  purpose  to  “work  out  new  ways 
of  bridging  the  alarming  gap  between  the 
churches  and  the  indifferent  or  antago¬ 
nistic.”  A  young  people’s  discussion  group 
will  follow  the  afternoon  forum.  Recitals 
of  younger  musicians  and  a  social  center 
for  European  emigres,  of  whom  there  are 
5,000  in  New  England,  are  planned. 

*  *  * 

The  Advice  of  a  True 
Shepherd  of  Souls 

Dr.  Raymond  Calkins,  who  is  soon  to 
close  his  28-year  pastorate  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Cambridge,  opened 
his  soul  to  the  ministers  of  the  Suffolk 
North  Association  on  Jan.  30:  “I  have 
loved  all  my  work,  both  preaching  and 
administration,  but,  most  of  all,  personal 
touch  with  people.  Afternoons  I  have  spent 
in  calling,  like  a  shepherd’s  dog  gathering 
the  flock.  The  pastor  must  keep  physical 
vigor;  intellectual  competence  plus  strong 
faith;  common  sense  and  humor;  instinc¬ 
tive  refinement;  tireless  industry  in  the 
lines  which  count  most;  and,  above  all, 
must  be  a  man  of  God.  Be  accessible  even 
on  your  busiest  mornings.  Never  assume 
that  one  confidence  implies  another,  nor 
intrude  an  inch  too  far  on  personality. 
Never  act  as  if  in  a  hurry.  Quick  decisions 
are  often  necessary.  Appeal  to  the  will, 
in  giving  comfort.  A  young  woman,  sob¬ 
bing,  told  me  that  the  doctor  said  she  had 
an  incurable  disease.  Seven  years  later  she 
told  me:  ‘You  shouted  at  me:  There  are  no 
incurable  diseases!  and  I  have  held  my 
own.’  ” 

E.  Tallmadge  Root. 


Baptist  Home  Board 
Moves  Offices 

Offices  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  have  been  moved  from  23 
East  26th  Street  to  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 


Brooklyn  Closes 
Church  Study 

Four  Months’  Intensive  Study  Reaches 
Climax  at  Annual  Meeting — League 
For  Peace  Is  Disbanded 


(Correspondence  from  New  York) 

New  York,  Feb.  5. — The  Brooklyn 
Church  and  Mission  Federation  held  a  new 
kind  of  conference  Monday  and  Tuesday 
last  week,  to  study  the  “state  of  the  church 
in  Brooklyn.”  Last  February  the  report  of 
the  execudve  secretary  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  federation  recommended 
that  a  study  be  made.  Consequently  145 
ministers,  laywomen,  laymen,  Y.M.  and 
Y.W.C.A.  secretaries,  welfare  workers,  from 
every  denomination  and  race,  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  study  commissions.  They  met 
for  three  hours  every  second  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  from  Sept.  19  to  Jan.  9.  A  survey 
specialist.  Rev.  W.  Rudolph  Sder,  was 
secured  to  guide  the  study  and  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  H.  Paul  Douglass, 
F.  Ernest  Johnson,  Samuel  L.  Hamilton, 
Wilbur  C.  Hollenback,  Arthur  L.  Swift, 
Jr.,  Mark  A.  Dawber  and  other  denomina¬ 
tional  leaders  was  set  up  to  advise  the 
commission  studies.  University  and  sem¬ 
inary  students  were  given  special  survey 
tasks. 

*  »  * 

All  Recommendations  Made 
After  Careful  Study 

The  result  of  this  study  and  commission 
discussion  was  presented  to  the  two-day 
conference  in  a  56-page  mimeographed 
booklet.  These  were  digests  of  longer  reports 
covering  some  150  pages.  The  churches 
of  Brooklyn  appointed  delegates  to  the 
conference.  Each  commission  report  was 
given  a  two-hour  period  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  adoption  by  the  whole  con¬ 
ference.  Many  recommendations  were 
hotly  contested,  some  were  finally  elim¬ 
inated,  others  were  materially  changed. 
When  the  report  was  finally  adopted  it 
became  a  pronouncement  upon  church, 
civic,  social,  welfare,  education,  labor,  eco¬ 
nomic,  evangelism  and  missionary  problems 
of  Brooklyn,  made  by  the  ministers  and 
laymen  themselves.  The  final  session  of  the 
conference  became  the  iiith  annual  din¬ 
ner  and  meeting  of  the  federation. 

«  *  * 

Melish  Speaks  on 
Federation 

The  enthusiasm  and  interest  aroused  by 
the  whole  procedure  was  attested  by  the 
response  of  the  450  ministers  and  church 
delegates  who  attended  the  final  session. 
Philip  A.  Benson,  past  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  treasurer 
of  the  federation,  delivered  an  address  on 
“Democracy  and  Religion.”  Dr.  John  How¬ 
ard  Melish,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  made  a  masterful  statement 
upon  church  federation.  “Our  ideal  is  a 
united  Protestant  church,  as  united  as  the 
American  people,”  he  said.  “Federation  is 
the  church,  as  the  United  States  is  the  na¬ 
tion — the  nation  organized.” 

Dr.  Phillips  P.  Elliott,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  presented  the 
“Highlights  of  the  Conference”  after  point¬ 


ing  out  various  conclusions  of  the  several 
commissions.  He  closed  with  a  powerful 
appeal  for  the  church  in  which  he  said: 
“It  is  time  for  us  now  to  say  that  the 
period  of  survey  is  over  and  we  shall  now 
try  to  act  upon  the  things  that  we  have 
learned.  What  we  try  to  do  as  we  act  is 
to  try  to  build  the  church.  The  one  thing 
that  has  come  out  of  this  conference  is  an 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  church.” 
*  *  * 

Propose  New  Basis  of 
Board  Membership 

The  financial  report  showed  gross  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  year  of  $60,569  exclusive 
of  the  social  service  information  and  re¬ 
ferral  service  which  is  largely  supported 
by  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  and  the 
Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies 
which  spends  another  $10,000  annually.  It 
was  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of 
board  directors  from  45  to  60  to  allow  15 
new  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  de¬ 
nominational  judicatories  with  churches 
serving  Brooklyn.  The  present  federation 
has  only  local  church  representation.  Thus 
the  new  plan  contemplates  both  direct  local 
church  and  denominational  membership 
conbined  in  the  one  board.  The  meeting 
referred  the  report  of  the  conference  to 
the  directors  for  further  study  and  action. 
A  major  recommendation  of  the  conference 
was  a  plan  for  a  “coordinated  parish” 
which  will  attempt  to  combine  1 1  churches 
in  the  Williamsburg  area  in  an  urban  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  “Rural  Larger  Parish  Plan.” 
National  and  local  denominational  approval 
has  been  given  to  the  suggested  setup. 

Dr.  Quentin  T.  Lightmer,  pastor  of  Re¬ 
deemer  Baptist  Church,  was  elected  the 
new  president  for  the  year  1940. 

*  *  * 

League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  Disbands 

The  much  maligned  and  accused  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  closed  its  books 
last  Thursday  after  a  testimonial  dinner 
to  Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward,  its  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  which  was  attended  by  over  500 
members  and  friends.  Dissension  and  a 
broken  united  front  of  peace  objectives  due 
to  the  war  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
disbanding  of  117  locals  with  14,000  mem¬ 
bers.  Dr.  Ward  in  his  address  emphatically 
denied  that  the  league  was  a  communist 
organization  or  controlled  by  communists. 
He  excoriated  the  Dies  committee  for 
“creating  the  communist  myth”  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  press  for  its  “garbled  report¬ 
ing.”  He  pleaded  for  democratic  institutions 
and  attacked  President  Roosevelt,  Father 
Coughlin  and  the  movement  to  aid  Fin¬ 
land. 

*  *  * 

Coughlin  Investigation 
Demanded 

Last  Wednesday  evening  a  large  group 
of  New  York  civic  and  religious  leaders 
gathered  at  the  Hotel  Claridge  to  hear 
demands  that  Father  Coughlin’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Christian  Front  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  by  Congress  and  the 
department  of  justice.  The  principal  speak¬ 
ers  were  John  Paul  Jones  of  Union  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell. 
New  evidence  of  Father  Coughlin’s  guilt 
was  disclosed  as  collected  by  the  editors 
of  Equality. 

At  the  same  time  the  Catholic  magazine, 
the  Commonweal,  attacked  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet,  weekly  Catholic  newspaper.  The 
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editor  said:  “Father  Coughlin,  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet,  Social  Justice  and  their  many  abet¬ 
tors  and  sympathizers  must  bear  the  direct 
responsibility  for  the  plight  of  these  17 
young  men.  For  months  the  Tablet’s  cor¬ 
respondence  columns  have  been  the  free 
public  forum  for  the  national  director  of 
the  group,  John  F.  Cassidy.”  The  Com¬ 
monweal  further  accused  Father  Coughlin 
of  inflammatory  utterances.  The  Tablet 
countered  with  appeal  of  free  speech  in  its 
forum  articles  and  pointed  out  that  none 
of  the  men  had  yet  been  convicted.  Thus 
the  war  on  the  Coughlin  front  continues. 

*  *  * 

Queens  Federation  Holds 
Annual  Dinner 

The  Queens  federation  of  churches  held 
its  annual  dinner  Friday  evening  last  week 
at  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  L.  I.  Rev.  William  C.  Bennett, 
the  general  secretary,  gave  a  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  annual  report  of  activity;  James  Lee 
Ellenwood,  state  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
addressed  the  300  delegates  present.  Rev. 
George  D.  Egbert,  First  Reformed  Church, 
Flushing,  was  elected  president. 

*  *  4f- 

And  So  Forth 

Fire  destroyed  the  historic  Northfield 
Baptist  Church,  at  Livingston,  N.  J.,  last 
Friday,  causing  damage  estimated  at  $23- 
000.  The  congregation,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  New  Jersey,  was  organized  in  1 786.  The 
edifice  was  erected  in  1868. 

All  Saints  Lutheran  Church,  Jamaica, 
Queens,  was  dedicated  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  by  Dr.  Samuel  Trexler,  president  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Synod,  and  in  the 
evening  Dr.  Trexler  installed  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Davis  as  pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church  welcomed  its 
new  pastor.  Rev.  L.  Wetherbee  Pitt,  last 
Sunday.  He  called  himself  a  social  liberal 
and  said  he  would  undertake  to  “follow 
the  tradition  of  his  predecessors  at  Grace 
Church.” 

Over  1,000  people  attended  the  home¬ 
coming  and  celebration  of  the  35  years’ 
service  of  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  at  West 
End  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Keigwin  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  past  president 
of  the  Greater  New  York  federation  of 
churches  and  past  moderator  of  the  New 
York  presbytery. 

Edward  S.  Harkness,  philanthropist,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  New  York.  He 
was  66  years  old.  Since  1920  he  has  given 
away  an  estimated  amount  of  over  $100- 
000,000.  J.  Henry  Carpenter. 


Louisiana  Finally 
Elects  a  Bishop 

After  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Louisiana  finally 
elected  Rev.  John  Long  Jackson,  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  as 
bishop.  Mr.  Jackson  is  expected  to  accept 
the  election. 

Oregon  State  College  Offers 
Course  for  Missionaries 

Oregon  State  College  has  joined  Cornell 
University  and  Iowa  State  in  offering  spe¬ 
cial  courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics 
and  rural  sociology  for  missionaries  on  fur¬ 
lough.  The  first  short  course  of  this  nature 
will  begin  in  February  1941,  and  courses 
will  be  offered  yearly  thereafter. 


Church  Union 
Slow  in  China 

Yunnan  and  Kweiyang  Scenes  of  Hope¬ 
ful  Unity  Moves — Associated  Col¬ 
leges  Experiment  Uncertain 

( Correspondence  from  China) 

Shanghai,  Jan.  15. — Organic  church 
union  is  not  a  matter  of  pressing  interest 
in  China  these  days,  but  the  Christian 
forces  are  taking  seriously  the  demand  for 
cooperation  and  united  planning.  Earlier 
letters  have  described  the  successful  union 
in  educational  work  that  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  several  colleges  and  universities  in 
Shanghai  and  Chengtu.  A  number  of  middle 
schools  likewise  have  got  together,  some¬ 
times  on  a  denominational  basis,  sometimes 
transcending  denominational  lines.  Also  this 
correspondent  has  mentioned  one  or  two 
rather  abortive  attempts  to  secure  united 
planning  on  a  wider  scale.  During  recent 
weeks,  however,  a  new  call  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Christian  Council  has  resulted  in  an 
exploratory  survey  and  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port.  This  shows  several  commendable 
union  undertakings  which  have  developed 
within  church  circles  in  the  west  and  south¬ 
west  under  the  impact  of  war. 

*  *  * 

Advance  Moves  in 
Yunnan  Province 

Notable  among  these  is  the  work  among 
students  in  Kunming.  Over  a  year  ago 
mention  was  made  in  these  columns  of  the 
primitive  state  of  the  church  in  Yunnan 
province,  and  of  the  inadequate  Christian 
forces  and  program  to  meet  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  a  great  migration  from  the 
coast.  A  rallying  of  these  forces  however 
has  resulted  in  splendid  advance.  Dean  T. 
C.  Chao  of  Yenching  University  was  so 
moved  by  the  challenge  which  faced  him 
when  he  went  there  for  an  evangelistic 
campaign  that  he  remained  and  became 
the  pastor  of  a  non-denominational  student 
church.  He  himself  is  a  Methodist.  He  has 
had  the  close  cooperation  of  an  American 
Presbyterian  missionary  who  is  associated 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and 
of  the  Anglican  bishop  in  the  Chung  Hwa 
Sheng  Kung  Hui;  also,  of  two  missionaries 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  and  the 
Chinese  secretary  of  the  Bible  Society. 

»  »  * 

Trend  Toward  Unity 
In  Kweiyang 

Over  in  Kweiyang  several  new  groups 
have  started  work;  that  is,  groups  which 
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before  the  war  had  not  established  them¬ 
selves  in  that  backward  western  provincial 
capital.  These  include  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Chung  Hwa  Sheng  Rung 
Hui  (Episcopal  Church)  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China.  In  a  sense  all  of  these 
bodies  are_  consummated  unions,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  drawing  from  and  contrib¬ 
uting  to  all  Christian  bodies,  the  Episco¬ 
palians  representing  the  union  of  American, 
British  and  Canadian  churches,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  being  a  union 
of  Baptist,  Congregational,  Presbyterian 
and  some  Methodist  churches.  The  Sheng 
Kung  Hui  was  in  the  first  instance  con¬ 
cerned  with  providing  a  church  home  for 
its  own  people  who  had  moved  to  the 
west.  Very  quickly  their  ministry  was 
extended  and  an  approach  is  being  made 
to  the  students  in  the  government  and 
private  colleges  there.  The  Church  of 
Christ  has  endeavored  to  be  non-sectarian. 

•*•  *  * 

Denominational 
Bonds  Hold 

The  discussions  among  church  leaders, 
however,  reveal  a  disappointing  lack  of 
readiness  for  anything  like  a  surrender  of 
denominational  allegiance.  In  fact  it  grows 
rather  more  and  more  evident  in  China 
that  the  leaders  of  the  several  churches 
are  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  best 
progress  is  being  made  along  denomina¬ 
tional  lines,  and  that  organic  union  is  apt 
to  sacrifice  efficiency  and  energetic  evan¬ 
gelism.  They  find  in  union  movements  too 
much  tendency  to  come  down  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator  and  to  hold  fast  only 
to  those  things  which  all  hold  in  common. 

*  -x-  * 

Association  of  Colleges 
Under  Stress 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  already  there  are 
questionings  as  to  how  long  the  associated 
colleges  in  Shanghai  will  hold  together. 
Both  St.  John’s  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Shanghai  have  resumed  partial 
occupation  of  their  suburban  campuses. 
Their  financial  interests  are  complicated 
by  the  additional  expense  of  renting  down¬ 
town  premises,  and  the  burden  of  a  double 
administration  is  heavy. 

*  *  * 

And  So  Forth 

Dr.  Y.  Y.  Tsu,  associated  for  many  years 
with  St.  John’s  University,  has  been  as¬ 
sisting  the  government  in  Hankow  and 
Chungking  during  the  past  year.  He  is  one 
of  several  well  known  Shanghai  educators 
who  have  been  making  a  contribution  to 
the  job  of  reconstruction  in  the  west.  Now 
he  has  been  elected  assistant  bishop  for 
Yunnan  and  Kweichow. 

Other  episcopal  elections  are  as  follows: 
Bishop  T.  A.  Scott  of  Shantung  succeeds 
Bishop  F.  L.  Norris  in  Peiping,  Rev.  L.  R. 
Craighill  Bishop  D.  T.  Hungtington  in 
Wuhu,  Rev.  J.  Wellington  Bishop  Scott, 
and  Assistant  Bishop  C.  B.  R.  Sargent 
Bishop  J.  Hind  in  Foochow. 

Jeremy  Trask. 


Hanover  College  Launches 
Financial  Campaign 
Hanover  College,  Presbyterian  institution 
at  Hanover,  Ind.,  has  launched  a  campaign 
to  raise  $i, 000,000  to  match  a  gift  of  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000  offered  by  William 
H.  Donner,  Philadelphia  steel  magnate  and 
alumnus  of  the  college. 


Churchmen  Fight 
Gambling  Evil 

British  Leaders  Warn  of  Wasteful¬ 
ness  in  Wartime — Hore-Belisha’s 
Resignation — Food  Rationing 

( Correspondence  from  England ) 


London,  Jan.  20. — “While  the  govern¬ 
ment  calls  for  economy,  saving  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  a  host  of  the  promoters  of  gambling 
are  offering  every  inducement  to  squander 
what  can  ill  be  spared  through  the  most 
selfish  form  of  waste.”  These  are  words 
from  a  letter  signed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  other  leaders  of  the  churches. 
They  definitely  throw  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  promoters  of  gambling  facili¬ 
ties  and  speak  of  “organized  exploitation.” 
Their  appeal  is  supported  by  Mr.  Hen- 
riques,  warden  of  St.  George’s  Jewish 
Settlement,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  warden 
of  Toynbee  Hall.  Mr.  Henriques  draws 
attention  to  pool  gambling.  “The  evil 
must  be  faced  and  some  counter  attrac¬ 
tion  found  to  meet  it.”  Dr.  Mallon  shows 
the  immense  waste  due  to  our  national 
betting  bill  which  in  all  its  various  forms, 
he  claims,  amounts  to  £500,000,000  a 
year.  “This  habit  is  utterly  selfish  and  de¬ 
moralizing  to  parents,  workers  and  citi¬ 
zens  as  such.”  The  main  responsibility  he 
lays  upon  the  press.  Gambling  was  a 
curse  before  the  war,  but  in  addition  to  the 
familiar  arguments  against  it,  there  is  now 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  in  these 
stressful  times  afford  this  evil  luxury. 

■X’  ^ 

The  War  Secretary’s 
Resignation 

The  invitation  to  make  a  political  crisis 
out  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hore-Belisha 
as  secretary  of  state  for  war  was  not 
favorably  received  in  Parliament  by  anyone 
concerned.  It  was  treated  as  largely  a 
press  sensation.  Nothing  was  revealed, 
though  some  things  were  strongly  denied 
by  the  prime  minister  and  others.  The 
reforms  in  the  army  which  the  ex-minister 
had  brought  about  were  not  in  peril  nor 
had  there  been  any  intrigue  by  army  lead¬ 
ers;  still  less  was  the  action  taken  because 
of  the  minister’s  Jewish  descent;  such  a 
reason  was  almost  too  ridiculous  to  men¬ 
tion.  The  positive  reasons  which  led  the 
prime  minister  to  spring  the  surprise  upon 
the  country  were  not  and  perhaps  could 
not  be  given,  but  in  the  debate  every 
speaker  was  anxious  to  subordinate  every 
consideration  to  the  immediate  tasks  of 
the  war.  Upon  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke 
words  of  warning.  We  hope  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  not  long  delayed,  but 
“it  may  well  be  that  the  war  is  about 
to  enter  upon  a  more  acute  phase.”  In 
a  similar  manner  Sir  John  Simon  and  other 
ministers  have  spoken. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
resignation  of  the  war  secretary  came  as 
a  surprise,  for  it  is  everywhere  admitted 
that  he  is  a  man  of  drive  and  has  ac¬ 
complished  great  things  at  the  war  office. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Minister 
Of  Information 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the 
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war  secretary’s  resignation  it  was  also  given 
out  that  Lord  Macmillan  had  resigned  his 
headship  of  the  ministry  of  information. 
Here  again  there  is  a  margin  of  mystery, 
but  it  is  agreed  that  the  minister  was 
hampered  by  his  not  having  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  general  public 
must  be  without  the  necessary  data  for 
making  a  right  estimate  of  this  ministry 
which  has  been  the  target  for  much  criti¬ 
cism,  which  has  had  to  remain  unanswered. 
Lord  Macmillan  has  done  great  service  as 
those  who  know  the  facts  agree.  His 
successor  is  to  be  Sir  John  Reith,  the  first 
organizer  of  the  B.  B.  C.  These  changes 
are  said  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
reconstruction  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
decision  in  such  matters  is  left  with  the 
prime  minister. 

*  *  » 

Food  Rationing 
Begins 

Rationing  began  on  Monday,  Jan.  8. 
Much  has  been  done  to  explain  why  this 
is  necessary,  and  much  counsel  also  has 
been  given  us  so  that  we  may  make  the 
most  of  our  portion  and  use  the  alterna¬ 
tives  still  to  be  bought  freely.  We  have 
been  told  with  justice  that  the  rationing 
scheme  will  release  shipping  for  other 
uses  and  make  lighter  the  tasks  of  the 
navy  already  heavy  and  costly.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  resent  the  comparatively 
mild  demands. 

*  *  * 

The  World-Wide  Church 
Still  Lives 

One  marked  difference  can  be  discerned 
between  the  mind  of  the  members  of  the 
churches  in  this  war  and  that  of  1914-18. 
We  are  more  conscious  of  the  bonds  which 
bind  together  the  churches  of  Christ  in  all 
lands.  We  try  to  think  ecumenically  more 
than  we  were  able  to  do  in  the  former 
war.  We  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  the  church,  in  Dr.  Baton’s 
words,  “has  been  more  rapid  and  more 
widely  spread  in  the  last  century  and  a 
half  than  in  any  period  of  history.”  But 
we  are  no  less  alive  to  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  church,  still  with  its  life  in  Christ, 
in  the  lands  with  which  we  are  at  war. 

*  *  * 

Significant 

Voices 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  sayings 
which  are  given  to  us  in  these  days  by 
many  voices.  The  Archbishop  of  York: 
“Let  us  so  fight  without  hatred  and  so 
endure  without  bitterness  that  we  may 
when  the  time  comes,  be  it  soon  or  late, 
establish  a  peace  which  will  be  permanent 
because  it  is  just.”  This  will  be  done  if 
we  serve  “under  the  banner  of  Christ,  the 
Righteous  Judge  and  Prince  of  Peace.” 
In  an  editorial  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  we  are  told  to  have  hope:  “We 
cannot  give  others  hope  simply  because 
they  need  it.  We  can  only  give  it  if  we 
have  it.  We  only  have  it  if  God  has  given 
it  to  us.  And  that  is  just  what  he  has 
done.”  “We  must  this  time  dig  to  the 
roots  of  crime,”  writes  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Herald,  the  Labor  paper.  “The  first 
sacrifice  of  all  is  to  throw  overboard  the 
pleasures  of  jingoism  and  get  down,  even 
in  wartime,  to  the  job  of  planning  a  new 
international  society.” 

*  *  » 


were  fewer  books  published  than  in  1938. 
In  1939,  14,904;  in  1938,  16,678.  In  reli¬ 
gion  and  theology  there  were  763  in  com¬ 
parison  with  875  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  campaign 
to  attract  small  savings  £53,000,000  has 
been  received  from  the  sale  of  savings 
certificates  and  defense  bonds.  This  is 
considered  satisfactory,  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  continuous  attempt  must  be  made 
to  show  our  people  why  they  must  save 
if  there  is  not  to  be  the  “vicious  spiral” 
of  rising  prices  and  rising  wages. 

Edward  Shillito. 


Bishop  Manning  Asks  Funds 
For  Finnish  Arms 

The  United  States  should  provide  funds 
for  Finland’s  fighting  forces  as  well  as  for 
relief.  Bishop  William  T.  Manning  told  a 
New  York  audience  on  Jan.  31.  “As  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Americans  we  are  untrue  to  our 
ideals  and  traditions,”  the  bishop  declared, 
“unless  we  give  Finland  not  only  funds 
for  relief  but  also  to  enable  her  to  pur¬ 
chase  arms.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  take 
refuge  in  the  statement  that  I  am  speaking 
only  as  a  private  citizen.  I  say  this  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  bishop  of  the  Christian 
church.” 

Open  Church  to 
Socialist 

When  a  public  high  school  auditorium 
and  a  Jewish  temple  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
were  refused  recently  for  a  meeting  at 
which  Norman  Thomas  was  to  speak  on  the 
war,  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  made 
its  clubrooms  available.  The  meeting  op¬ 
posed  American  entrance  into  the  war. 

Patrick  H.  Callahan,  Catholic 
Lay  Leader,  Dies 

Col.  Patrick  Henry  Callahan,  Louisville 
industrialist  and  a  leader  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  died  on  Feb.  4,  aged  73. 


An  Easter  Pageant 

By  FRED  EASTMAN 

TRIUMPH  OF  THE  DEFEATED 

as  recently  rerised  for  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches 
8  Speaking  Parts,  No  Scenery. 

One  Hour.  35  Cents.  Royalty  ^5.00. 
Typical  Comments :  ‘‘The  best  we  have  ever 
had."  ‘‘A  very  excellent  piece  of  work." 

SAMUEL  FRENCH 

25  W.  4Sth  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

811  W.  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Books  for  LENT 

Meditations  on  the 
Cross 

TOYOHIKO  KAGAWA.  Like  a  bright 
and  shining  light  is  the  faith  of  this 
great  Christian,  over  against  the  war 
of  hate  in  the  Orient. 

$1.50 

You  Can  Find  God 

EDWARD  SHILLITO.  A  book  of  great 
faith  for  a  disillusioned  and  confused 
age.  Written  out  of  a  lifetime  of  rich 
experience  for  the  average  man  and 
woman. 

$1.50 

A  Reasonable  Faith 

RUSSELL  J.  CLINCHY.  “A  new  and 
luminous  approach  to  a  creative 
faith,”  says  Gains  Glenn  Atkins  of  the 
book,  the  chapters  of  which  afford  a 
basis  for  a  series  of  Lenten  sermons. 

$1.00 

The  Daily  Altar 

WILLETT  and  MORRISON.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  this  unique 
book  of  devotion  have  been  placed  in 
church  homes  during  the  Lenten  sea¬ 
son. 

Cloth  $1.  Leather  $2.50 

100  Poems  of 
Immortality 

CLARK-GARRISON.  The  best  of  the 
poems  on  the  life  everlasting  from 
writers  of  yesterday  and  today. 

$1.25 

Let  Not  Your  Heart 
Be  Troubled 

JAMES  D.  MORRISON.  A  little  book 
of  comfort  to  hand  to  the  bereaved. 
It  has  rich  suggestion  also  for  pastors 
preparing  their  Lenten  messages. 

Paper  40  cents.  Deluxe  $1 

WILLETT,  CLARK  &  CO. 

440  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Are  you  looking  for  a  weekly  that  asks 
not  only  ^What  are  the  facts?’  but 
What  do  the  facts  mean?’  Try  an  ac- 
quaintance  subscription  to  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century  -  - 17  weeks  for  $h 


The  Christian  Century 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Please  send  The  Christian  Century  for  17  weeks.  Enclosed  $1.00. 
Name - - - - 


And  So  Forth 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  1939  there 


Address. 
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Colonel  Callahan  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  William  Jennings  B^an,  and  a  staunch 
prohibitionist.  He  carried  on  for  years  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  most  of  the 
leading  figures  in  American  public  life, 
and  probably  had  more  warm  personal 
friendships  with  Protestant  leaders  than 
any  other  outstanding  Catholic  layman. 

John  Dewey  Supports  Campaign 
To  Rebuild  Jenkins’  Church 

Workers  in  the  campaign  to  rebuild  the 
Linwood  Boulevard  Christian  Church  of 
Kansas  City,  recently  gutted  by  fire,  have 
received  a  letter  of  encouragement  from 
Dr.  John  Dewey,  famous  American  phi¬ 
losopher.  Addressing  Dr.  Burris  Jenkins, 
pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  Dewey  has  writ¬ 
ten:  “The  erection  of  the  new  church  build¬ 
ing  is  a  deserved  recognition  of  what  you 
have  done  in  adapting  the  activities  of  a 
religious  institution  to  contemporary  needs 
in  a  world  which  was  never  in  greater 
need  of  a  genuinely  religious  spirit  than 
now.” 

Mark  A.  Matthews,  Seattle 
Pastor,  Dies 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
died  on  Feb.  5,  aged  72.  Dr.  Matthews 
saw  his  church  grow  during  a  38-year  pasto¬ 
rate  from  400  to  8,500  members,  the  largest 
in  the  denomination.  He  was  a  former 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach  Leaves 
Newton  Center  Pulpit 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach  has  resigned 
as  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Newton  Center,  Mass.  Since  1933  Dr.  Dief¬ 
fenbach,  former  editor  of  the  Christian 
Register,  has  been  religious  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  He  had  held  the  New¬ 
ton  Center  pulpit  since  1927. 

Expect  Cut  in  Episcopal 
Missionary  Funds 

Presiding  Bishop  Tucker  has  sent  out 
a  warning  to  the  Episcopal  Church  that, 
while  collections  in  many  dioceses  show 
an  increase  this  year,  the  total  so  far 
pledged  indicates  that  the  missionary  bud¬ 
get  of  the  church  will  have  to  be  reduced 
$250,000. 

Philippine  Bishop 
To  Resign 

Bishop  Gouvemeur  Frank  Mosher,  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  Episcopal  Ghurch 
in  the  Philippines,  has  informed  the  pre¬ 
siding  bishop  of  that  church  that  he  intends 
to  submit  his  resignation  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  house  of  bishops.  Bishop  Mosher 
states  that  his  health  makes  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  his  diocesan  duties. 

Bishop  Stires  Urges 
Aid  for  Allies 

Preaching  before  his  old  congregation  at 
St.  Thomas’  Episcopal  Church,  New  York, 
on  Feb.  4,  Bishop  Ernest  M.  Stires  de¬ 
clared  that  Americans  ought  to  do  all  in 
their  power  short  of  actual  military  partic¬ 
ipation  to  help  the  Allies  and  Finland. 
These  countries,  he  said,  are  fighting  Amer¬ 
ica’s  battle  and  upholding  the  principles  of 
George  Washington.  But  he  stated  his  be¬ 
lief  and  hope  “that  our  manpower  will  not 
be  needed  to  preserve  the  gains  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Bishop  Stires  referred  to  Finland  as 


a  modem  David,  going  forth  to  battle  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Eldest  Sister  of  ‘Little  Flower,’ 
Carmelite  Nun,  Dies 

Sister  Marie  du  Sacre  Coeur,  eldest  sister 
of  St.  Therese  of  the  Child  Jesus,  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Flower,”  died  in  a  Carmelite  convent 
in  France  on  Jan.  20  at  the  age  of  79. 
Three  other  sisters  survive,  all  nuns.  St. 
Therese,  who  was  baptized  Marie  Francoise 
Therese  Martin,  died  in  1897  and  was  can¬ 
onized  in  1925. 

President  Kingdon  Heads  Child 
Refugee  Campaign 

Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Newark,  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  international  committee  of  the  Save 


the  Children  Federation,  which  will  raise 
funds  in  this  country  for  the  relief  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  European  war  areas.  Funds 
thus  raised  will  be  administered  through 
the  Save  the  Children  International  Union, 
with  headquarters  in  Geneva. 

Livingstone’s  Nephew  Dies  on 
African  Mission  Field 

Another  link  with  the  pioneer  period  in 
Protestant  missions  was  severed  when  Rev. 
Malcolm  Moffatt  died  at  Kalwa,  northern 
Rhodesia,  on  Christmas  Eve.  Mr.  Moffatt 
was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Moffatt,  who 
founded  missionary  work  in  Bechuanaland. 
Robert  Moffatt’s  daughter,  Mary,  was  the 
wife  of  David  Livingstone.  Malcolm  Mof¬ 
fatt’s  station  was  at  Chitambo,  adjacent  to 
Old  Chitambo,  where  Livingstone  died. 


Current  Feature  Films 


Prepared  by  Independent  Filmscores 


M — Mature.  Y — Younger 

•  C — Children.  ‘Outstanding  for  family.  (Outstanding  for  mature  audience. 

fThe  Earl  of 
Chicago 
(MGM) 

Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery, 

Edward  Arnold, 
Edmund  Gwenn 

Melodrama.  Study  of 
crude  racketeer  who  in¬ 
herits  earldom,  goes  to 
England  to  “cash  in”  on 
title,  is  eventually  hanged 
for  murdering  his  lawyer 
who  has  betrayed  him. 

Superbly  directed  and  acted.  Subtle 
humor  an  integral  part  of  well 
knit  plot.  Manages  to  suggest  what 
racketeer  might  have  been  under 
different  sociological  influences, 
thus  becoming  intelligent  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  times.  Unusual,  power¬ 
ful.  M 

Henry  Goes 

Arizona 

(MGM) 

Virginia  Weid- 
ler, 

Frank  Morgan 

“Western”  comedy.  Brok¬ 
en-down  vaudeville  per¬ 
former  inherits  ranch, 
niece,  trouble  from  mur¬ 
dered  brother;  sets  things 
right. 

Funny  if  you  enjoy  Morgan’s  por¬ 
trayal  of  characters  in  their  efforts 
to  screw  up  non-existent  courage. 
Straightforward  action.  Fairly  amus¬ 
ing.  Y 

Invisible  Stripes 
(Warners) 

Jane  Bryan, 

Flora  Robson, 
George  Raft, 
William 

Holden 

Gangster  film.  Ex-convict 
tries  to  go  straight;  sur¬ 
mounts  difficulties  until 
young  brother  needs 
money  to  get  married; 
joins  gang  again,  with 
tragic  result. 

First  half  convincing,  sensitive,  with 
promise  for  excellent  working-out. 
Then,  instead  of  logical  handling, 
plot  slips  into  brutal  gangsterish 
ending.  A  waste  of  excellent  mate¬ 
rial.  M 

The  Mad 

Empress 

(Warners) 

Medea  Novara, 
Conrad  Nagel, 
Lionel  Atwill, 

Guy  Bates 

Post 

Historical  drama.  The 
story  of  the  ill-fated 
French  effort  to  set  up  a 
Mexican  empire  under 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta. 
Filmed,  in  part,  in  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Disappointing  after  treatment  of 
pme  story  in  “Juarez,”  to  which  it 
is  inferior  in  interest,  directorial 
finish,  photography  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  bit  self-conscious,  and  much 
drawn-out.  Mildly  entertaining. 

M,  Y 

My  Little 
Chickadee 
(Univ.) 

Mae  West, 

W.  C.  Fields 

“Western”  burlesque. 

Flimsy  plot  background 
for  typical  Fields  and 
West  wisecracks,  often 
suggestive. 

Burlesque  at  times  funny,  but 
cumulative  effect  thin  and  in  spots 
unwholesome.  Inane. 

Oh  Johnny  Oh 
(Univ.) 

Peggy  Moran, 
Tom  Brown 

Farce.  Youth  in  sales- 
trailer  helps  heiress  es¬ 
cape.  Then  both  are  kid¬ 
naped  by  fleeing  gangster 
and  depart  on  highwayful 
of  adventures. 

One  step  above  slapstick.  Probably 
better  material  for  a  two-reeler. 
Faintly  amusing.  Y 

Remember  the 
Night  (Para.) 

B.  Stanwyck, 
Beulah  Bondi, 
Fred  Mac- 
Murray 

Comedy  drama.  District 
attorney  bails  out  shop¬ 
lifter;  takes  her  to  his 
farm  home  so  she  won’t 
have  to  spend  Christmas 
in  jail. 

Humor  and  sentiment  deftly 
handled.  “Back  to  farm”  scenes 
heart-warming.  Defense  lawyer’s 
melodramatic  plea  good  satire. 
Swiftly  paced  action.  Entertaining. 

M 

Slightly  Honor¬ 
able  (U.  A.) 

Pat  O’Brien, 
Edward  Arnold, 

B.  Crawford 

Murder  mystery.  You  ex¬ 
pect  the  murderer  to  be 
the  politician  who  has 
made  road  building  a 
graft.  But  it  works  out  to 
be  someone  else. 

Only  for  confirmed  mystery  fans. 
Action  sketchily  presented;  effect 
chaotic.  In  the  end  you  don’t  much 
care  who  the  guilty  one  proves  to 
be.  Unconvincing. 

Best  current  films:  For  Family:  Babes  !n  Arms,  Everything  Happens  at  Night,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Judge 
Hardy  and  Son. 

For  Mature  Audiences:  Heart  of  Paris,  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington,  Ninotchka,  Secret  of  Dr.  Kildare, 
Swanee  River,  We  Arc  Not  AJone,  Gone  With  the  Wind. 
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For  All  Ministers— ^Ruralite,  Suburbanite  and  Urbanite^ 


HIGHLAND  SHEPHERDS 

By  ARTHUR  WENTWORTH  HEWITT 


The  delightful  author  of  that  delightful  and  popular  book  Steeples  Among  the  Hills j  again  scores  a  ten-strike  with 
this  new  volume.  Written  out  of  years  of  experience  as  a  rural  pastor  in  Vermont,  full  to  overflowing  with  love  for 
his  work  and  his  people,  the  author  paints  for  his  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  the  kind  of  man  a  true  “shepherd”  should  be. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  The  Person,  The  Priest,  The  Preacher,  the  Pastor.  In  twenty-two  chapters  he 
deals  with  the  following  subjects: 


Qualities  Essential  to  the  Rural  Pastor 
Elements  Fatal  to  the  Rural  Pastor 
The  Discipline  of  the  Congregation 
The  Ministry  of  Music 
The  Leadership  of  Prayer 
The  Reading  of  the  Scriptures 
The  Brevities  of  the  Service 
Holy  Commimion 
Baptism 

Rural  Weddings 
Rural  Funerals 


The  Prayer  Meeting 

The  Prerequisites  of  Rural  Preaching 

The  Manner  of  Rural  Preaching 

The  Themes  of  Rural  Preaching 

Principles  of  Sermon  Preparation  (Reason) 

Principles  of  Rural  Preaching  (Imagination) 

The  Price  and  the  Purpose 

Shepherds  of  the  Flock 

Possible  and  Impossible  Shepherds 

Sheep  of  All  Shades 

How  to  Be  a  Good  Pastor 


Dr.  Hewitt  believes  that  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  small  church  are  greater  than  those  of  the  biggest  pulpit 
in  the  largest  cities.  The  book  of  the  season  on  the  work  of  the  preacher  and  pastor.  $2.00 


What  is  democracy? 

How  can  it  be  made  to  work? 

Does  it  have  a  chance  in  a  world  like  this? 

Is  America  a  democracy,  or  is  its  democ¬ 
racy’  only  a  label? 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  scores  of  others 
just  as  pertinent  to  present-day  America,  read 

This  Nation 
Under  God 

By  ARTHUR  E.  HOLT 

This  book  is  important  because  it  lays  down  a  concrete, 
long-time  plan  for  attaining  true  democracy  in  this 
nation  ‘under  God.’ 

‘One  could  wish  that  some  thousands  of  lay¬ 
men  might  read  and  inwardly  digest  this 
book.  It  would  then  be  more  widely  under¬ 
stood  what  is  troubling  the  people  of  God.’ 
(Advance)  $2.00 

- 4%> 

Willett,  Clark  &  Co.  ^ 


‘Everyone  who  has  heard  of  Burris  Jenkins — and  who 
hasn’t? — will  be  grateful  for  this  arresting  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  For  thirty-two  years  Dr.  Jenkins  has  been 
pastor  of  Kansas  City’s  Community  Church — but  the 
“community,”  through  its  pastor,  has  been  one  of  fairly 
universal  dimensions.  Throughout  his  life  Burris  Jen¬ 
kins  has  been  a  liberal  who  has  laughed  at  labels  in¬ 
tended  to  damn.  He  has  never  been  able  to  keep  out 
of  the  frontline  trenches.  .  .  . 

‘His  story,  as  told  in 

Where  My 
Caravan 
Has  Rested 

‘reveals  multitudinous  contacts  with  important  people, 
as  well  as  the  high  adventure  involved  in  being  a  war 
correspondent,  editor,  college  president  and  a  fighting 
pioneer  parson.  Also — God  bless  him — he  has  the  kind 
of  humor  which  is  a  masterful  weapon  against  ingrow¬ 
ing  conservatives.’  (The  Churchman) 

$2.00 
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ABINGDON  BOOKS  Aid  Christian  Thought 


THE  ETERNAL 
VOICE 

Leslie  D,  Weatherhead 


•  “Problems  are  skilfully  handled 
in  this  book:  the  place  of  prayer  in 
healing;  the  inception  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  religion  in  the  home; 
youth’s  demand  for  freedom,  and 
how  a  Christian  deals  with  sorrow 
...  all  the  time  it  is  close  to  life 
and  related  to  the  needs  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  ...  it  will  carry 
a  blessing  wherever  it  goes.” — The 


British  W eekly. 

PIONEERS  OF  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH 

Floyd  V.  Filson 

•  The  author  discusses  the  relation 
of  the  early  church  to  Judaism  and 
sketches  the  leading  personalities  and 
the  processes  by  which  an  independ¬ 
ent  Gentile  Church  arose.  Just 
that  has  never  been  done  before. 
Everyday  active  church  workers  will 
find  stimulation  in  their  study  of 
these  chapters  on  Peter,  Stephen, 
Barnabas,  Paul,  and  James  the 
Brother  of  the  Lord. 

$2.00 

THESE  THINGS 
ABIDE 

Devotional  Meditations  in  Dark  Days 

W.  E.  Sangster 

•  This  book,  written  in  wartime  by 
a  young  minister  in  the  heart  of 
London,  contains  no  wounding  word. 
Original,  strong,  sound,  stimulating 
and  thoroughly  Christian,  these  beau¬ 
tiful  and  soul-searching  meditations 
speak  alike  to  all  who  in  these  dark 
days  are  burdened  with  anxiety  and 
sorrow.  It  is  appealingly  keyed  to 
understanding,  faith  and  hope.  $1.00 


$2.00 


ALONG  THE 
INDIAN  ROAD 


E.  Stanley  Jones 

•  “.  .  .  a  sequel  to  The  Christ  of 
the  Indian  Road.  .  .  .  The  ten 
chapters  are  crammed  with  deeply 
spiritual  and  broadly  Christian  ex¬ 
plorations  into  the  problem  of  just 
how  a  thinking  and  open-willed 
man  can  apply  his  Christianity  to 
life  as  it  is  in  our  present  perplexing 
day.” — Monday  Morning. 

$1.50 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
REDEMPTIVE  LOVE 

Toyohiko  Kagawa 

Translated  by  Marion  R.  Draper 

•  A  very  human  book,  in  which 
the  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
Kagawa’s  world-wide  travels.  It 
is  passionately  evangelical,  and  its 
prayers,  of  which  there  is  one  in 
every  chapter,  are  deeply  moving. 
Many  will  be  helped  by  this  book, 
whose  author  is  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  living  Christians  and  whose 
spirit  glows  in  every  page. 

$1.50 

101  HYMNS  FOR 
MEN  TO  SING 

James  R.  Houghton 

®  A  selection  of  hymns  taken  from 
The  Methodist  Hymnal,  and  espe¬ 
cially  arranged  by  Doctor  Hough¬ 
ton  to  be  sung  by  men.  The  new 
harmonizations  bring  out  the  beauty 
of  the  original  melodies,  which  are 
left  unaltered  and  will  arouse  new 
interest  in  many  of  the  standard 
hymns  of  the  church. 

75  cents 


REMEMBERING 

CHRIST 

Walter  Russell  Bowie 

•  In  Remembering  Christ  we  have 
a  choice  and  outstanding  volume  of 
sermons  by  a  minister  widely  known 
for  his  distinguished  literary  style, 
brave  ethical  outlook,  and  the  heart¬ 
searching  quality  of  his  message.  Such 
themes  as  “The  Divine  in  Human 
Life,”  “The  Greater  Understand¬ 
ing,”  “Serenity  in  a  Restless  Time,” 
“Daring  to  Live,”  suggest  the  rich, 
reasoned,  and  challenging  line  of 
thought  in  this  rewarding  book.  $  1 .50 

DRAMATIC  MOMENTS 
IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

Ralph  P.  Claggett 

•  The  author  portrays  in  simple 
but  forceful  fashion  sixteen  of  the 
chief  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  using 
Art  and  Character,  by  Dr.  Albert 
Edward  Bailey,  as  basic  material. 
The  “Leader  Guides”  provide  an 
approach  to  the  dramatic  situation  at 
hand,  but  the  creative  leader  will 
find  other  possible  approaches  flash¬ 
ing  into  his  mind. 

$1.00 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 
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Last  Tuesday  Hitler  spoke  again.  It  was  his  first 
radio  address  since  the  fateful  night  of  November  8, 
when  the  hall  in  Munich  was  blown  up  some  eleven 
minutes  after  he  left  it.  Again  he  has  threatened  total 
war,  although  this  time  less  openly  than  before.  And 
all  the  world  waits,  as  in  some  ghastly  dream,  to  see 
if  the  threat  will  be  carried  out  and  Europe  become 
the  graveyard  not  only  of  her  peoples  but  of  her  very 
civilization.  The  reign  of  terror  in  Poland  shows  that 
if  he  witholds  the  air  attack  upon  London  and  Paris 
it  will  not  be  because  he  hesitates  at  anything  in  order 
to  assure  a  victory  to  German  arms  .It  may  be,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  is  only  waiting  in  order  to  destroy  his 
enemies  more  completely.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Hitler’s  hesitation 
may  be  due  to  the  faa  that  total  war  in  the  air  would 
at  once  become  a  war  of  reprisals,  and  that  the  bombs 
which  fell  on  French  or  British  towns  would  be 
answered  by  others  on  German  cities. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  reason  for  holding  back,  it 
shows  that  someone  in  Germany  has  learned  the  su¬ 
preme  lesson  of  the  World  War,  which  was  that  the 
carnage  at  the  front  accomplished  almost  nothing. 


Verdun  and  Ypres  are  names  that  will  forever  be 
associated  with  heroism  and  sacrifice,  but  the  war  was 
not  won  by  soldiers  dying  for  a  few  more  yards  of 
No  Man’s  Land,  nor  will  the  present  war  in  Europe 
be  decided  by  the  terror  of  death  from  the  air.  When 
war  passed  into  the  scientific  era  as  it  did  in  1914,  it 
changed  its  very  nature.  One  might  have  expected 
that  the  invention  of  new  weapons  would  just  add 
another  chapter  to  the  history  of  war  which  has  de¬ 
pended  at  every  stage  of  its  development  upon  the 
kind  of  weapons  that  were  used.  It  was  the  long 
spears  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  which  made  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  conqueror  of  Asia.  It  was  the  mobile 
strength  of  the  legion  that  conquered  the  world  for 
Rome.  Feudalism  was  able  to  maintain  itself  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  its  fortified  castles  until  gun  powder  came 
to  clear  the  highways  for  the  national  state.  Breech¬ 
loading  guns,  improved  from  those  of  the  Civil  War, 
helped  Bismarck  to  found  the  German  Empire.  The 
history  of  wars  might  have  led  one  to  expea  that, 
given  equal  comprtence  in  leadership  on  both  sides 
and  fairly  evenly  matched  armies,  the  heavy  How¬ 
itzers  and  the  Big  Berthas  would  prove  decisive  in 
1914.  But  science  had  apparently  turned  a  corner  on 
war  itself.  Neither  strategy  nor  weight  of  metal  could 
carry  the  war  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  un¬ 
less  the  munitions  and  other  war  supplies  were  at 
hand  and  could  be  mobilized  like  the  men  themselves 
for  service  in  the  field.  The  World  War,  therefore, 
became  a  state  of  siege  and  the  Central  Powers,  in 
their  effort  to  break  through  and  reach  out  for  the 
materials  they  needed,  violated  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  world  by  unlimited 
submarine  warfare.  Thus  the  war  spread,  bringing 
in  nations  which,  like  the  United  States,  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  involvement.  For  science 
had  already  made  the  nations  of  the  world  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  each  other  than  anyone  had  suspeaed. 
It  found  uses  for  all  kinds  of  supplies  that  had  not 
been  thought  of  as  contraband  of  war  in  the  19th 
century.  Even  as  late  as  the  Declaration  of  London 
of  1909,  no  one  thought  of  raw  cotton  as  an  ex¬ 
plosive,  or  of  rubber  or  metallic  ores  as  essentials  for 
munitions.  The  needs  of  war  increased  with  every 
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new  invention ;  and  victory  depended  upon  being 
able  to  supply  those  needs. 

The  faa  that  the  World  War  marks  a  great  divide 
between  wars  fought  mostly  by  man-power  and  those 
fought  by  applied  science  was  obscured  by  the  faa 
that  the  World  War  used  man-power  more  than 
any  war  in  the  past,  but  after  all  the  engineer  had 
succeeded  to  the  swordsman  and  hand  labor  had  given 
way  to  mass  produaion.  A  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  war  itself.  The  first  to  see  this  were  not  the  soldiers 
or  the  general  staffs  but  the  civilian  leaders  of  mod¬ 
ern  business.  At  the  very  head  of  the  list  stands  the 
name  of  Walter  Rathenau,  who  organized  the  Raw 
Material  Division  of  the  German  War  Ministry. 
There  is  no  more  thrilling  narrative  in  the  history  of 
the  war  than  his  statement  of  how  his  organization, 
beginning  with  two  rooms  and  a  secraary,  ended  by 
enveloping  the  whole  War  Ministry  itself  as  Germany 
mobilized  its  raw  material  resources  and  husbanded 
them  for  war.  He  tells  of  how  instead  of  the  smoke 
of  battle  he  saw  in  his  imagination  the  marching 
columns  of  great  faaories  reaching  from  Berlin  to 
the  frontier.  The  British  soon  had  to  take  down  their 
sign  "Business  as  usual”  and  reorganize  the  whole 
nation’s  aaivities  for  one  single  purpose.  Later,  we 
did  the  same.  And  the  war  itself  was  not  determined 
by  viaory  in  the  field  but  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
supplies  of  these  auxiliaries  of  science. 

This  military  fact  has  a  major  bearing  on  our  prob¬ 
lem.  War  is  no  longer  just  a  military  event ;  it  starts 
before  war  is  declared  and  ends  long  years  after  the 
treaty  of  peace.  For  the  mobilization  of  these  re¬ 
sources  without  which  modern  war  cannot  be  fought 
has  to  be  planned  in  time  of  peace.  The  race  in  arma¬ 
ments  is  an  initial  stage  for  the  battle  yet  to  be  fought. 
It  is  like  bringing  troops  into  position  in  the  wars 
of  yesterday.  The  consequence  is  that  as  long  as  the 
war  system  determines  international  relationships,  it 
is  going  to  determine  those  relationships  from  now 
on,  not  with  reference  to  prosperity  and  human  wel¬ 
fare  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  but  with  reference 
to  security  and  power.  ’The  autarchy  which  Germany 
has  set  up  is  the  logical  expression  of  that  war  econ- 
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omy  which  Germany  has  consciously  adopted,  and 
which  other  nations  are  being  forced  either  to  copy 
or  challenge.  Thus,  the  whole  struaure  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  threatened,  in  what  we  call  times  of  peace  by 
being  turned  aside  from  every  normal  activity  to  be¬ 
come  the  adjunct  of  war  offices  or  executives  that  dis¬ 
tort  not  only  our  economics  but  our  culture  and  as¬ 
pirations. 

It  is  time  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  are  rushing 
on  the  downward  slope  to  a  darker  Middle  Age  than 
the  most  malignant  imagination  could  conjure  up,  if 
scientific  war  is  to  be  allowed  thus  to  continue  its  in¬ 
vasion  of  our  daily  lives. 

For  wars  keep  on  long  after  the  firing  stops.  It  is 
true  that  the  material  damage  is  soon  repaired.  The 
battlefields  soon  grow  their  crops  again.  The  devas¬ 
tated  cities  are  soon  rebuilt.  But  for  years  to  come, 
people  are  submerged  with  debt  and  the  work  they 
do  buys  the  lumber  and  drives  the  nails  of  yesterday. 
False  prosperity  may  delay  the  day  of  reckoning,  but 
the  longer  it  is  postponed  the  worse  it  gets.  The  Great 
Depression  was  the  last  battle  of  the  World  War. 

Everyone  knows  now  that  complete  isolation  is 
more  and  more  impossible  as  modern  science  makes 
all  countries  increasingly  interdependent  for  essential 
raw  materials  and  markets.  If  governments  that  have 
been  counting  upon  raw  materials  for  their  security 
are  led  to  believe  that  in  their  hour  of  need  those 
materials  will  be  cut  off  from  them,  they  will  not 
wait  until  that  happens  to  make  sure  of  having  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply.  They  will  quietly  set  about  securing 
those  supplies  from  other  lands  and  without  saying 
anything  about  it,  will  build  up  new  avenues  of  trade 
in  place  of  trading  with  us  as  in  the  past.  This  peace¬ 
time  loss  of  our  commerce  is  not  likely  to  come  back 
to  us  so  long  as  the  war  system  holds  the  primacy  over 
national  prosperity.  The  problem  for  neutrals,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  find  out  how  to  manage  their  trade  with 
nations  at  war  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  their  safety  and 
still  keep  their  industries  going.  We  are  learning  now 
that  this  problem  has  not  been  solved  by  the  kind  of 
law  that  treats  all  nations  alike.  We  are  learning  that, 
under  the  conditions  of  today,  the  violator  of  the 
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peace  of  other  nations  is  also  a  disturber  of  our  own 
to  an  extent  wholly  different  from  what  was  the  case 
in  the  past. 

But  how  are  we  to  know  which  is  the  guilty  na¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  not  easy,  because  diplomacy  can  so  disguise 
the  issue  in  a  quarrel  as  to  confuse  not  only  its  own 
people  but  also  and  especially  neutral  nations.  But 
there  is  a  test  of  aggression,  one  which  was  worked 
out  by  an  unofficial  American  Commission  in  1924, 
which  has  been  steadily  making  progress  toward  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance.  It  is  that  the  nation  which  goes  to 
war  in  violation  of  its  pledge  to  take  its  case  to  court 
or  to  other  means  of  pacific  settlement  is  the  aggres¬ 
sor.  The  test  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  what 
grievances  any  government  may  have,  but  solely  what 
is  the  method  it  uses  to  redress  those  grievances.  The 
principle  of  this  definition  has  gone  into  more  than 
one  major  treaty  in  the  post-war  years.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  only  workable  in  a  world  that 
has  accepted  methods  or  institutions  for  pacific  settle¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  applicable  in  a  world  of  anarchy  in 
which  each  sovereign  state  insists  upon  its  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  own  rights.  That  is  why  we  must  or¬ 
ganize  peace  if  it  is  to  work. 

But  it  is  said  that  to  distinguish  between  the  ag¬ 
gressor  and  its  victim  is  tantamount  to  bringing  on 
war  with  the  aggressor.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
governments  which  have  broken  their  treaties  would 
elect  to  take  on  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  record  straight.  In  reality,  of 
course,  these  militaristic  governments  will  only  go  to 
war  if  they  think  they  can  help  themselves  by  so  do¬ 
ing.  But  is  the  statesmanship  of  a  peace-loving  nation 
so  bankrupt  that  it  has  no  safe  way,  short  of  threats 
of  force,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  partner  of 
aggression  ? 

There  is  nothing  new  in  treating  different  nations 
differently.  We  do  it  with  our  own  tariffs  and  with 
our  control  of  foreign  loans.  Are  we  only  denied 
freedom  of  choice  when  our  exports  are  used  for 
things  which  the  whole  nation  disapproves?  Surely 
that  it  not  a  rational  basis  for  foreign  policy.  Neither 
is  it  a  safe  one. 
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The  Preamble  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  states 
that  any  nation  violating  it  should  lose  the  benefits 
thereof.  These  benefits  consist  in  the  guarantee  of 
continuing  friendship.  It  is  in  contravention  of  the 
spirit  of  that  act  when  exports  of  a  peaceful  nation 
are  chiefly  used  by  it  to  carry  on  war  with  another. 

The  study  of  war  and  its  place  in  the  world  today 
challenges  the  peace  movement  to  give  up  wishful 
thinking  and  face  realities.  It  is  a  challenge  which 
is  being  widely  met  at  the  present  time,  for  there  is 
no  other  branch  of  literature  that  is  more  widely 
read  than  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  analyze  the 
nature  of  war  and  its  effea  in  Europe  and  Asia  today 
and  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  our  national  life. 
Tonight  we  have  touched  only  upon  two  or  three  of 
the  major  issues  of  the  great  debate,  but  we  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  the  subject  from  another  angle  two  weeks 
from  tonight  when  we  discuss  the  nature  of  peace. 
Next  week  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  a  chapter  of 
history,  that  of  the  post-war  period  in  Europe  and  here. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  total  war?  Contrast  the  nature  of  modern  war 
and  that  of  war  in  feudal  times  with  regard  to  the  num¬ 
bers  and  classes  of  people  involved. 

2.  The  present  war  has  been  called  "phoney.”  Is  it  really 
so?  How  does  it  differ  from  preceding  wars  and  what  is 
the  significance  of  the  difference? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
trade  with  belligerents? 

4.  Is  defense  war?  How  would  you  distinguish  it  from 
aggression?  What  progress  has  been  made  toward  clari¬ 
fying  this  issue  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States?  In 
the  policy  of  other  nations? 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  discriminate  in 
its  trading  relations  between  aggressor  states  and  states 
that  are  victims  of  aggression? 

6.  Considering  the  nature  of  modern  war,  what  are  the 
most  important  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  frequent 
recurrence? 
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New  York,  -  Six  outstanding  church  leaders  have  joined  in  inviting  one 
hundred  thousand  Protestant  pastors  throughout  America  to  devote  special  atten¬ 
tion  tomorrow  (February  4)  to  the  question  of  American  military  aid  to  Japan 
through  the  extensive  export  of  war  materials.  They  are:  The  Reverend  George 
A.  Buttrick,  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America; 
the  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Pastor  of  the  Riverside  Church,  New  York; 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Chairman  of  the  World  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  the  Reverend  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Albany  and  President  of 
the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches;  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  former  President  of  the  Fedex-al  Council  of  Churches;  and  the  Right  Rev¬ 
erend  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Canon  of  the  National  Cathedral,  Vfeshingt on, D.  C. 

In  a  letter  signed  by  these  church  leaders,  as  individuals,  they  declared 
that  "for  two  and  a  half  years  America  has  been  --  even  though  unwittingly  --  the 
armorer  who  has  furnished  the  Japanese  militarists  with  war  materials  they  have 
required  to  prosecute  their  invasion  of  China.  With  our  aid,"  the  letter  con¬ 
tinues,  "over  t¥/o  million  lives  have  been  destroyed  in  the  conflict,  between  five 
and  ten  million  other  lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  v/ar,  and  over  sixty 
million  people  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  destitute. 

"A  great  and  peaceful  nation,"  the  letter  states,  "progressing  rapidly  to¬ 
ward  unity,  strength,  and  Christianity,  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  and  is 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed." 

Accompanying  the  letter  is  a  statement  describing  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  future  of  Christianity  in  the  Orient,  and  which  terms  the  two  and  a  half 
years  of  conflict  there  "a  hideous  nightmare  even  for  a  v/orld  which  has  grown 
callous  to  human  suffering.  Through  it  all,"  it  is  said,  "the  Chinese  people 
have  kept  their  courage,  their  sanity,  their  will  to  endure,  their  calm  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  to  the  end.  They  neither  expect  nor  desire  any  other  nation 
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to  fight  their  battles  for  them. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  invasion)  the  Chinese  people  have 
been  amazed  to  discover  that  the  staunchest  ally  Japan  has  had  in  her  invasion 
of  China  has  been  the  United  States  of  America  through  her  exports.  Most  of  the 
trucks  which  have  enabled  the  Japanese  armies  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  came 
from  the  United  States.  Back  of  the  Japanese  armieS)  the  United  States  has 
stood  as  the  chief  armorer.  It  has  been  the  unfa.iling  source  of  supplies)  of  the 
raw  materials  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  the  munitions  of  war.  It  has 
sold  freely  and  has  continued  to  buy  enough  of  Japan's  silk  and  other  exports 
to  provide  the  foreign  exchange  required  for  her  purchases  of  basic  war  materials 
and  supplies. 

"If  at  any  time  since  July)  1937)  the  United  States  had  shut  off  this 
help)  Japan's  military  machine  would  soon  have  begun  to  slov/  down  and  eventually 
to  become  impotent.  Today  more  than  ever  before  America  has  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  whether  Japan's  aggression  in  China  will  continue  or  will  cease. 

"The  people  of  China  know  these  facts.  Especially  the  leaders)  the 
educated  Christian  men  and  women)  have  been  aware  of  them  from  the  beginning. 

In  profound  bewilderment  they  are  asking  our  missionaries)  turning  to  their 
American  friends  for  an  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  amazing  paradox. 
Their  land  is  filled  with  destruction)  suffering)  and  sorrow  that  we  have  helped 
to  cause  --  and  we  strive  to  send  out  what  is  at  best  a  pittance-)  to  relieve  a 
little  of  that  suffering.  When  the  Japanese  tell  them  scornfully  that  Americans 
talk  in  terms  of  high  idealism  but  act  in  terms  of  immediate  financial  profit) 
they  wonder  if,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  true. 

"The  issue  has  now  become  so  clearly  drawn  that  the  American  people  and, 
above  all,  Christians  of  America,  can  no  longer  escape  making  a  decision  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  the  people  of  America  disclaim  responsibility  and  refuse  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter,  they  are  thereby  making  a  very  definite  decision 
which  \/ill  have  vital  and  far  reaching  effects.  They  are  deciding  that  the 
appalling  destruction  and  slaughter  will  go  on,  that  the  churches  and  schools 
and  hospitals  their  funds  and  their  missionaries  have  built  up  i¥ill  be  demolish¬ 
ed.  To  the  burden  of  loss  and  suffering  which  their  fellow  Christians  in  China 
are  already  bearing  they  are  adding  the  still  heavier  burden  of  bitterness  and 
disillusion  that  comes  from  betrayal  at  the  hands  of  a  friend  . 


From:  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation 
in  Japanese  Aggression 
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"But  if  the  Chrlrtien  people  of  America  will  rouee  themselves  to  the 
urgency  and  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  there  are  Immediate,  concrete  and  affect 
stops  which  they  can  take  as  individuals  and  congregations.  In  democratic 
America  the  government  is  the  majority  of  those  who  make  themselves  he.rH  To¬ 
day  the  American  government  in  Washington  is  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  in 

Eastern  Asia,  highly  responsive  to  expressions  of  personal  and  corporate 
opinion. 

"President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  have  already  done  all 
they  can  do  in  sending  pretests  to  Japan  and  in  conveying  through  public  utter¬ 
ances  and  through  the  warnings  of  Ambassador  Grew  America's  disapproval  of 


Japan's  course  in  China.  They  have  given  Japan  six  months'  notice  of  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  1911  Trade  Treaty,  .and  this  abrogation  is  effective  as  of  January 
26,  1940. 


"Many  congressional  leaders  -  in  both  houses,  from  both  parties,  and 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  -  have  vigorously  denounced  Japan's  course  in 
China,  and  have  proposed  that  an  embarfi-p  on  v;ar  mater.-.1.  be  imposed,  or  that 
the  President  be  empowered  to  impose  such  an  embargo  on  war  materials.  Far  more 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  said  that  they 
personally  favor  such  an  embargo,  but  are  hesitant  to  vote  for  tho  measure  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  this  would  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  their  constituents. 

"The  crucial  hour  has  therefore  arrived  when  the  American  people  must 
mahe  the  decision  which  will  profoundly  affect  the  future  of  China  and  Japan, 
of  Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  even  of  our  own  land." 


### 


tKIjc  Morel) 

iWma  Slum  Sc|4jI  for  tlic  SlinS 
jFonc  Cfi'ufiil  ^antoii,  Cljina 


J\.utii6ersnry  of  School. 

||^)N  the  afternoon  of  October  18,  1939,  there  took  place  in 
Canton  an  event  that  would  have  been  noteworthy  even 
under  normal  conditions.  An  audience  of  about  three  hundred 
guests  met  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind.  A  more  representative  group 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Graduates  of  the  school,  employed 
in  various  capacities  in  the  community,  returned  for  the  occasion. 
There  were  diverse  creeds,  all  walks  of  life,  various  professions 
and  many  nationalities — all  met  to  do  honor  and  to  rejoice  in  a 
great  work  well  done. 

The  chief  speaker  was  Rev.  Herbert  F.  Thomson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ming  Sum  Board  of  Directors.  The  speaker's  relation 
with  the  school  is  quite  unique,  in  that  both  came  into  existence 
the  same  year;  also,  they  were  attended  at  this  tender  period  by 
the  same  physician.  Dr.  Mary  W.  Niles.  Even  more,  the  parents  of 
Mr.  Thomson  knew  Dr.  Niles  in  the  United  States  before  she  came 
to  the  Canton  Hospital  as  a  medical  missionary  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Thomson’s  address  was  translated  into 
Chinese  by  Rev.  Calvin  Lee,  whose  family  accepted  Christianity 
following  the  enrollment  in  Ming  Sum  of  the  eldest  daughter. 
Miss  Suet  Kei  Lee,  now  the  head  blind  teacher  on  the  Ming 
Sum  faculty. 
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Pupils  and  Staff  of  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind 
October  18,  1 939 


In  reviewing  the  Ixistory  of  the  school,  Miss  Lee  chose 
four  topics  on  which  to  speak.  The  first  dealt  with  Dr.  Niles 
coming  to  Canton  in  1882.  Her  determination  to  try  to  help 
some  of  the  blind  girls  whom  she  saw  in  the  Canton  Hospital 
and  on  the  streets  led  to  the  opening  in  1889  of  Ming  Sum 
School  with  a  few  girls. 

Second,  Miss  Lee  spoke  of  the  staff  who  have  helped  to 
make  Ming  Sum  a  school.  In  the  early  days,  the  Berlin  Mission 
in  Hong  Kong  sent  a  blind  woman  to  teach  Braille  and  hand¬ 
work.  The  number  of  students  increased  and  Dr.  Niles  asked 
Miss  Margaret  Chau,  a  graduate  and  later  a  teacher,  of  True 
Light  School,  to  teach  at  Ming  Sum.  Miss  Chau  ably  held  this 
position  for  thirty-three  years.  Dr.  Niles  did  three  kinds  of 
w'ork — she  served  as  a  doctor,  did  medical  translation  and  admin¬ 
istered  Ming  Sum.  In  1902  Miss  Lucy  Durham  was  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  work  with  Dr.  Niles  and  she  served  Ming 
Sum  well  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Third,  as  regards  education,  the  progress  of  the  school 
has  been  marked.  At  first  only  Bible  and  handwork  were  taught. 
Gradually  all  subjects  were  taught  as  in  schools  for  the  sighted, 
and  the  same  standards  held.  Last  year  Junior  High  School 
was  begun. 

In  speaking  of  tbe  plant.  Miss  Lee  told  how  in  1889  Dr. 
Niles  borrowed  a  small  place  in  the  old  True  Light  School  for 
her  blind  girls.  As  more  girls  came  she  rented  an  additional 
building.  In  1906  she  bought  the  present  property  in  Fong  Tsuen. 
After  two  years  of  living  in  mat  sheds,  the  school  was  moved 
into  the  central  Ming  Sum  building,  winch  was  only  half  finished. 
There  was  not  enough  money  to  complete  the  structure  until  Dr. 
Niles  had  returned  from  the  United  States  with  funds  raised  by 
friends  there.  Gifts  came  from  other  countries,  also,  so  that 
now  there  are  three  dormitories,  one  dispensary  building,  and 
the  Mary  Niles  Hall,  in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Miss  Lee 
expressed  hope  for  fifty  more  years,  even  brighter  than  these. 
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The  Ming  Sum  School  is  administered  by  the  South  China 
Mission  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  Principal,  Dr.  Suet  Clung  Wong, 
Co-principal,  Miss  Alice  H.  Schaefer  and  their  qualified  staff  of 
both  blind  and  sighted  Chinese  women,  they  have,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  maintained  high  standards  consistent  with  those 

of  the  past. 

The  school  is  conspicious  for  its  excellency  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  music.  Years  of  singing  together  under  unusual 
teachers  have  brought  a  richness  of  harmony  that  comes  from  the 
soul.  From  the  blind  industrial  workers’  group  to  the  smallest 
tots,  each  class  contributed  to  the  program  with  singing,  piano 
solos  and  duets,  mouth  organ  ensembles,  and  offerings  of  their 
own  choice.  The  audience  felt  that  this  was  a  gala  day  out  o 
the  happy  lives  of  those  who  belong  to  Ming  Sum,  the  “Schoo 
of  the  Understanding  Heart”. 

Grace  M.  Rupert 
Mar^  IV.  Bischoff,  R.  N. 
Hackett  Medical  Center 
Canton 
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^Sketch  nf  ^omc  ^ctitiitiEs  ut  Qlanton,  (China 


(Through  no  fault  of  Miss  Durham’s  nor  of  the  Staff  of  Ming  Sum 
School,  this  letter  was  received  in  Canton  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  booklet  for  which  it  was  written.) 


r:  the  autumn  of  1902  I,  Miss  Lucy  Durham,  arrived  in 
Canton  after  ten  years  of  mission  work  among  the  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco,  starting  in  connection  with  the  Occidental  Board 
as  house  visitor  in  Chinatown.  By  memorizing  parts  of  little 
books  prepared  in  China  for  such  work,  women  and  children 
were  soon  found  who  would  accept  books  from  me,  and  I  could 
tell  them  the  words  on  the  first  few  pages.  They  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  ask  help  of  the  men  of  their  families.  Soon  parts  of 
Gospels  were  given  them  and  when  I  was  able  to  tell  them  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world  and  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
who  deeply  loves  all  of  His  people  in  the  world,  this  news  was 
the  main  subject  in  our  visits,  and  little  books  about  God  and 
Christ  were  accepted  by  them. 

With  this  limited  knowledge  of  Chinese  books  and  con¬ 
versation,  the  venture  to  go  to  China  was  made.  On  arrival 
Dr.  Niles  planned  country  trips  to  see  if  the  newcomer  would  be 
understood  as  she  addressed  meetings  in  Chapels.  Women  gave 
a  warm  welcome  in  many  places  in  the  Three  Districts  and  in 
the  Four  Districts.  Some  had  received  letters  from  relatives  in 
America,  men  whom  I  had  taught  English  in  the  night  school 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  elsewhere. 

In  December  1902  the  Presbyterian  Mission  a.sked  me  to 
join  them  in  intineration  among  women.  In  January  1903  such 
work  was  planned  and  offered  to  me.  For  thirteen  years  I  joyfully 
spent  much  time  in  the  various  districts.  All  this  time  my 
home  was  with  Dr.  Niles  and  I  had  duties  connected  with  Ming 
Sum  School  for  the  Blind.  There  was  an  English  book  of  Braille 
music  in  the  school  library  with  explanations  and  examples  of 
the  written  music.  I  studied  the  system  and  taught  a  bright 
pupil  to  write  some  music  scores. 
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At  that  time  Miss  Chau  Wai  Tsz  was  the  only  teacher  in 
Ming  Sum  School.  I  consulted  her  and  she  helped  me  to  teach 
this  pupil.  Later  she  became  expert  in  reading,  writing  and 
teaching  this  system  and  trained  blind  girls  to  be  teachers  of 
Braille  music. 

Letters  began  to  come  for  information  about  Braille  music 
for  the  Blind;  then  for  the  written  music  and  for  blind  teachers 
of  music. 

In  1906  Dr.  Niles  bought  land  opposite  Shameen,  not  far 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  Pearl  River.  Then  filling  of  low 
land  and  mat  houses  on  high  stilts  were  prepared  for  the  school, 
while  the  land  was  being  raised.  Soon  walls,  fences  and  one 
storey  houses  were  built  on  the  western  border  of  the  land. 

Then  plans  for  a  missionary  residence  were  made  and 
given  to  an  architect  to  examine  and  make  drawings,  blue  prmts 
and  specifications  according  to  building  laws  in  Hong  Kong.  Our 
three  storey  and  high  attic  house  was  made  to  be  a  place  sale 
from  storms,  heat  or  cold.  Later  it  became  my  responsibility  to 
make  plans  for  all  of  the  other  buildings.  This  occupied  some 
of  the  time  between  country  trips. 

After  severe  illness  the  country  work  for  women  was 
largely  left  by  the  Canton  Station  to  Biblewcmen,  till  other 
missionaries  could  take  up  this  important  work. 

Duties  connected  mostly  with  the  school  absorbed  the  years 
that  followed  until  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  a  final  farewell  to 
the  work  and  people  so  dear  to  me  separated  us  in  1930. 

The  nine  years  have  been  full  enough  of  responsibilities, 
for  time  to  serve  others  in  special  ways,  to  make  new  fnen  s 
and  visit  the  long  time  friends. 

With  loving  greetings  to  all  my  old  friends,  natives  or 
foreigners  and  continued  prayers  for  the  whole  land  of  China. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Luc^  Durham 
263  South  Avenue,  51 
Los  Angeles,  California 


July  10,  1939, 


Seljiiii  ihp  ^^Srpiies 

^^0  many  interesting  things  transpired  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
time  of  Ming  Sum’s  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  and  even  before, 
that  we  want  to  share  some  of  them  with  you  who  read  THE 
TORCH. 

Of  the  weeks  of  practicing  and  rehearsing  nothing  need 
be  written,  for  that  is  a  familiar  part  of  every  public  perform¬ 
ance.  But  upon  the  new  uniforms,  the  school  flag,  the  badges,  the 
dress  rehearsal  and  the  feast  in  the  garden,  we  would  lift  the 
curtain  for  a  momentary  glimpse. 

The  white  material  for  the  new  uniforms  was  ordered 
early  in  July  from  the  weavers  at  the  Lingnan  Refugee  Camp. 
The  red  cloth  for  trimming  was  sent  up  from  Hong  Kong.  Then 
many  weeks  were  spent  in  cutting,  sewing  and  fitting.  The  result 
was  a  neat  and  becoming  coat  of  white,  edged  in  red  for  each 
pupil  and  teacher.  This  was  made  possible  by  gifts  from  friends. 

The  new  school  flag  was  also  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
the  result  of  cooperation.  The  son  of  Ming  Sum’s  former  ear-- 
penter  drew  the  Ming  Sum  symbol,  the  torch,  upon  a  large  piece 
of  white  muslin.  This  and  the  Chinese  characters  were  beautiful¬ 
ly  embroidered  in  red  by  one  of  the  refugees  at  the  Lingnan  Camp. 

The  idea  of  the  flag  suggested  a  small  badge  of  similar 
design  for  each  student  and  staff  member.  Some  of  the  teachers 
worked  tirelessly  in  order  to  finish  them  in  time  for  the  anniver¬ 
sary. 

The  foreign  members  of  the  staff  were  much  surprised 
when  teachers  and  pupils  appeared  in  their  new  uniforms  at  the 
final  rehearsal  the  day  before  the  program.  But  Dr.  Wong 
explained  that  it  is  customary  to  wear  the  new  clothes  the  day 
before  the  birthday  as  it  extends  the  birthday  and  signifies  a 
wish  for  long  life.  Said  she,  “We  are  celebrating  our  ‘mother’s’ 
birthday  tomorrow.  Therefore  we  wear  the  new  uniforms  today.” 
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The  18th  of  October  was  bright  and  sunshiny.  The  entire 
school  assembled  in  the  garden  at  noon  under  the  American 
flag  for  the  anniversary  pictures  which  appear  in  this  issue  of 
the  TORCH.  New  flags,  gay  poinsettias,  new  red  paint,  new 
uniforms,  new  red  greeting  scrolls  all  worked  together  to  present 
a  cheerful,  festive  appearance  to  the  three  hundred  guests  who 
crowded  our  Mary  Niles  Hall.  Comments  on  the  program  appear 
elsewhere. 

It  was  a  happy  family  that  gathered  together  in  the  garden 
the  next  evening  to  partake  of  the  birthday  feast.  Contented 
mm’murs  arose  from  each  table.  But  above  and  beyond  all  gaiety 
and  festivities,  brooded  a  spirit  of  real  thanksgiving  that  the 
school  had  been  led  safely  through  the  joys  and  trials  of  fifty 
years  and  that  such  a  happy  celebration  was  possible-perfect 
in  every  respect-with  none  to  hinder  and  so  many  to  help. 


for  our  annioersar})  guests. 
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Cdliriatinas  at  (Ming  (^um 

have  never  had  such  a  happy  Chdsimas.”  This  remark 
*  ”  made  by  a  Junior  High  School  girl  may  sound  starthng 
to  those  who  have  been  feeling  very  sorry  for  us.  How  every¬ 
thing  worked  together  to  make  her  statement  true  is  the  story 
of  a  modern  miracle.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  problem 
of  where,  in  a  city  of  no  stores,  to  purchase  gifts  for  teachers  and 
children.  The  Paak  Hok  Tung  Refugee  Camp  gave  one  answer 
and  an  order  w'as  placed  there  for  enough  towels  to  be  made  to 
supply  the  entire  school.  Bars  of  soap  left  over  from  last  year, 
toothbrushes  conjured  up  from  somewhere,  oranges  and  cakes  made 
full  hands  and  pockets.  One  friend  gave  each  person  an  envelope 
containing  twenty  cents  worth  of  pennies  (28  pennies)  to  be  spent 
penny  by  penny  for  any  dainties  they  might  buy.  Then  one  sunny 
morning  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Mindanao  sent  the 
school  a  gift  of  50  pounds  of  beef.  This  would  have  been  a  real 
treat  even  if  the  school  had  been  having  meat  regularly,  for  there 
never  was  more  delicious  food  than  that  real  American  beef. 

On  December  16th  the  festivities  started  with  the  annual 
concert  given  for  the  Women’s  International  Club.  This  program 
was  repeated  on  the  20th  for  any  friends  who  cared  to  come. 
The  little  boy  soloist  whose  voice  rang  out  clear  and  true,  only 
a  vear  ago  was  begging  on  the  streets  of  the  ruined  city.  This 
in  itself  was  a  miracle  of  transformation. 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  Junior  High  School  girls 
and  the  eight  little  girls  who  add  such  joy  to  a  program  by  their 
gay  motion  songs,  went  to  the  U.S.S.  Mindanao  for  a  special 
Christmas  party.  Their  laughter  rang  out  as  they  carried  on 
conversations  with  classmates  through  the  speaking  tubes.  Their 
hands  eagerly  sought  out  and  “saw”  pilot  wheel,  guns  and  any¬ 
thing  else  a  kind  group  of  officers  and  men  produced.  And 
food!  One  could  never  forget  the  sight  of  a  little  girl  who,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  sandwiches  and  a  huge  piece  of  cake,  mouth  stuffed 
to  overflowing  with  a  second  piece,  mumbled  “  Yes,  please  ”  to  the 
question,  “Would  you  like  another  piece  of  cake?”  One  of  the  little 
ones  said  later,  “I’ve  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  all  my  life.” 
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The  Industrial  group  and  the  Junior  High  School  gals 

were  aile  to  share  theL  jo'y  by  t.krng  par.  in 

at  Hackett  Medical  Center  and  at  some  of  the  city  churches. 

But  I  think  the  thing  that  brings  the  greatest  joy  and  calm 
of  spirit  to  those  of  us  who  live  at  Ming  Sum  is  the  singing  ot 
carols  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  beauty  of  that  sing  e 
hour  is  indescribable.  This  year  the  night  was  clear  and  sti  1 
Bright  stars  and  brighter  moonlight  gave  an  unearthly  beauty  to 
our  garden.  A  bush  of  expectancy  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
world  as  it  must  have  hung  on  that  first  Christmas  mg  at  er- 
haps  it  was  only  in  our  hearts.  Then  at  midnig  a  e 
note  of  a  lovely  old  carol  broke  the  stillness.  The  voices  seemed 
to  echo  and  reverberate  until  they  must  have  reached  around 
the  world.  For  an  hour  we  were  transported'  far  from  war  back 
to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  with  its  message  of  “peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.” 

Yes,  it  was  a  happy  Christmas,  made  possible  by  the 
modern  miracle  of  kind  friends  sharing  their  interest  and  their 
monrv  the  miracle  of  hearts  so  filled  with  joy  that  they  mus 
overflow,  the  miracle  of  such  peace  abiding  within,  that  the  wan 
of  peace  without  but  makes  the  more  desirable  the  eternal  spirit 

of  Christmas. 

(This  was  written  by  Miss  Schaefer  and  it  beautifully  expresses  the  joy 

she  felt  in  being  at  Ming  Sum  on  Christmas  Eve  for  the  first  time  since  . 


One  of  the  sailors  of  the  U.S.S.  Mindanao  helps  a  lillle  girl  to  “  look  at  ”  the  big  gun. 
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®Iie  CClirtstraas  Concert 


boats  of  Ming  Sum  to  carry  us  ashore,  a  personal 
welcome  at  the  decorated  barrier  gate  at  the  water  front,  the 
spacious  school  grounds  ablaze  with  poinsetlias,  their  gayety  re¬ 
peated  in  the  bright  red  curtains  screening  the  stage  of  the  open- 
air  auditorium  which  had  been  turned  into  an  informal  room  with 
rugs  and  easy  chairs  all  gave  a  feeling  of  festivity.  At  the  right  of 
tire  auditorimn,  under  a  mat-shed  roof  were  massed  the  expectant 
faces  of  the  pupils  of  Ming  Sum,  with  their  new  “Torch”  badges. 
We  gathered  with  eager  anticipation,  women  of  many  nationalities, 
for  the  Christmas  program  with  which  the  students  and  teachers 
entertain  the  Women’s  International  Club  each  December.  For 
some  fifteen  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  unforgettable  carols,  so 
beautifully  sung,  but  never  have  they  been  lovelier  or  in  more 
beautiful  setting  than  on  December  sixteenth  of  this  past  year, 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  world  and  city  shattered  by  the  horror 
of  war  and  hate,  their  message  of  joy  and  love  came  to  each 
with  a  real  benediction. 

As  the  invisible  pianist  wdth  her  seeing  fingers  released 
the  strains  of  the  “First  Nowell”,  “Hark  the  Herald  Angels”, 
and  “0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem”,  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
scores  of  voices  until  the  place  was  filled  indeed  with  the 
angels’  song.  Then  came  the  High  School  girls,  singing  in  their 
clear  gentle  English,  “Bring  a  Torch,  Jeanette,  Isabella”,  after  which 
the  whole  school  shared  with  us  the  wonder  of  “Holy  Night.” 

Before  the  red  curtains,  the  younger  children  with  their 
bells  and  happy  ways  brot  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  thru  their  motion 
songs,  the  joys  of  their  daily  lives  and  of  the  Christmas  time. 

But  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  program  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  “Christmas  in  Art”.  Four  tableaux,  representing 
four  famous  Biblical  paintings  told  progressively  the  Christmas 
message  from  “prophets  foretold”  to  the  coming  of  the  Wise 
Men,  while  the  voice  of  the  unseen  reader  and  the  carols  of  the 
school  gave  the  interpretation. 
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“Isaiah”:  after  Sargent’s  “Frieze  of  the  Prophets”  was 
portrayed  in  almost  breath-taking  beauty  and  dignity  as  we  lis¬ 
tened  to  “0  Come  Emmanuel”.  The  “Annunciation”,  after 
Rossetti,  carried  its  message  thru  “Come,  Thou  Long  Expected 
Jesus”,  while  we  entered  into  the  wonder  and  reverence  of  the 
scene.  The  “Arrival  of  the  Shepherds”,  after  Le  Rolle,  with 
its  wealth  of  detail  and  tenderness  and  intimacy  of  setting  was 
echoed  in  the  solo  of  the  tiny  child  who  sang  “0  Holy  Night” 
clearly  and  with  simple  dignity'  in  English,  the  school  joining  in 
the  chorus.  “The  Star  of  Bethlehem”,  after  Burne-Jones,  with 
its  richness  of  coloring  and  splendor  of  costume  was  fittingly 
interpreted  by  the  “Three  Kings  of  Orient”. 

We  shall  not  forget  the  little  “king”,  who  because  he 
was  in  costume,  was  sitting  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the 
school,  and  whose  voice  thru  the  subsequent  singing  rose  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  others,  true  and  sure. 

Our  hearts  were  full,  as  at  the  close  we  too  joined  in  the 
joyous  chorus  of  fulfilment,  “Joy  to  the  World”.  Someone  re¬ 
marked  after  the  program,  “Now  Christmas  has  begun”. 

Mabel  D.  MacDonald  [Mrs.  W.  E.) 

Lingnan  Unioersit}) 

Canton. 

O,  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend  to  us  we  pray; 

Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in. 

Be  born  in  us  today! 

We  hear  the  Christmas  angels. 

The  great  glad  tidings  tell. 

O,  come  to  us,  abide  with  us. 

Our  Lord  Emmanuel! 
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churches  are  dependent  upon  occasional  visits  from 
the  few  ministers  remaining  in  the  city,  Christmas  plans 
are  difficult.  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  responded  gladly 
to  the  need  of  two  churches  for  a  special  feature  for  Christmas 
Sunday,  and  sent  two  groups  of  girls  to  sing. 

At  the  Tsat  Chi  Yung  church  there  were  hut  three  men 
beside  the  minister.  The  thirty  women  and  fifty  children 
obviously  enjoyed  the  singing.  At  the  Fung  Loi  Sai  Lo  church^ 
there  were  some  twenty  adults,  less  than  half  of  whom  were 
men,  and  sixteen  children.  The  greater  part  were  clad  in 
garments  eloquent  of  bitter  losses  of  the  past  months. 

The  usual  going  out  and  coming  in  of  children  disturbed 
the  pastor  not  at  all.  Girls  with  small  ones  on  their  backs  stood 
for  the  most  part  at  the  back  of  the  room.  A  crowd  of  street 
urchins  who  had  followed  the  Ming  Sum  girls  stayed  in  the 
courtyard  to  play.  After  the  sermon  the  minister  asked  the 
Ming  Sum  girls  to  sing,-these  girls  in  trim  blue  coats,  each  wear- 
ing  proudly  the  school  badge  whose  torch  seems  to  say,  “  We 
too  have  the  light.”  One  of  their  number  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  songs  they  were  about  to  sing  as  no  song  in  Chinese  is 
understandable  because  the  tones  of  the  spoken  language  are 
lost  in  the  singing.  As  they  sang  all  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
them.  The  girls  with  wee  ones  on  their  backs  moved  forward. 
The  children  who  had  gone  out  slipped  back  into  their  seats, 
attentive.  The  urchins  dropped  their  play  and  gathered  inside 
the  door.  An  old  woman  was  drawn  in,  straining  nearsighted 
eyes  toward  the  unaccustomed  sound.  All  seemed  to  feel  as  did 
the  minister  at  Tsat  Chi  Yung  who  said,  “Their  singing  is  like 
voices  from  Heaven.” 


Gerlude  Hill 
Edna  M.  Bur^wall 
Hacl^etl  Medical  Center 
Canton 
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Canton,  China 
2  January  1940. 

The  Students  and  Staff', 

Ming  Sum  School, 

Canton. 

Dear  Friends: 

I  wish  that  words  could  be  found  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  of  the  U.S.S.  MINDANAO  have  enjoyed  your  visits  to  our 
ship.  We  are  always  happy  to  have  our  friends  visit  us  but  it 
gives  us  much  pleasure  indeed  when  these  friends  are  as  enthus¬ 
iastic  and  appreciative  as  you  have  been.  Our  officers  and 
men  are  glad  to  show  and  explain  to  you  things  of  interest  about 
the  ship  because  you  are  so  quick  to  understand  and  remember 
so  well  what  is  told  you. 

When  you  have  come  out  to  our  ship  a  few  more  times 
you  will  know  everything  possible  about  it  and  can  then  start  a 
Navy  of  your  own  in  your  school  sampans. 

We  hope  that  the  New  Year  will  be  a  happy  one  for  you 
all  and  a  successful  one  for  the  School.  We  shall  plan  some 
more  visiting  days  for  you  sometime  soon  and  want  you  to  come 
prepared  to  sing  your  songs  which  we  enjoy  so  much. 

With  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely, 

C.  E.  CONEY, 

Commander,  U.S.  Nav^ 

Commanding,  U.S  S.  MINDANAO. 


^tnericcin  sailors  guide  the  ‘  seeing  hands  of  a  small  l\ding  Sum 
girl  on  her  first  visit  to  the  U.  S,  S.  Mindanao. 
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filing  ^um  Shares  ^he  l-ight 

(|^  N  December  22,  1939  we  watched  seventy  two  Chinese 

children,  who  could  see,  enjoy  a  Christinas  program  in  the 
garden  next  door  to  Ming  Sum.  A  blind  young  woman.  Miss  Laai, 
a  teacher  in  Ming  Sum  was  in  charge  of  the  program.  She  had 
worked  with  the  seeing  staff  to  train  the  children  in  their  various 
accomplishments.  The  boys  and  girls  were  from  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  the  schools  have  been  closed  and  had  been  gathered 
into  classes  only  three  weeks  before  because  Ming  Sum  and  other 
friends  had  a  vision  of  giving  them  the  light  too. 

There  that  day  were  represented  many  groups -the  United 
Brethern  Mission  whose  house  and  garden  have  been  loaned  for 
the  classes,  the  Pool  Ying  School,  whose  tables  and  chairs  we 
have  borrowed  from  the  school  house  where  the  boys  used  to 
have  a  school  for  the  neighborhood  children,  the  New  Zealand 
Presbyterian  Mission  through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davies  who  have 
helped  with  the  salary  of  one  of  the  teachers  and  whose  son  in 
New  Zealand  has  sent  some  money  to  help,  the  Language  School 
of  past  years  in  the  person  of  the  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  teachers 
who  taught  tones  to  so  many  foreigners,  this  son  now  taking  his 
place  as  a  teacher  of  these  children.  Then  too,  the  young  man  in 
charge  of  the  classes  under  Miss  Laai,  is  the  son  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  whose  family  so  long  has  built  for  Ming  Sum.  (Already 
the  boys  are  much  neater  because  this  young  man  is  their  model). 
Ming  Sum  has  the  part  of  advisor  and  sollictor  of  funds  and 
giver  of  advice  when  necessary,  and  also  gives  the  time  of  one 
music  teacher  and  part  time  of  another. 

It  was  a  special  joy  to  see  the  children  that  day  as  they 
sang  the  songs  we  all  know  and  some  of  their  own  that  they 
love  too.  They  acted  out  Bible  stories  in  the  priceless  style  of 
born  Chinese  actors  and  added  the  dramatic  interpretation  of 
another  folk  story  or  two.  There  were  the  usual  treats  after  the 
program  so  the  party  was  complete. 
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It  continues  to  be  a  joy  to  see  the  young  teachers  carry 
out  new  ideas  and  to  hear  the  children  happily  busy  each  day. 
Tlte  future  of  it  all  is  beyond  our  thinking  but  TODAY  they  are 
learning  and  growing,  surrounded  by  light  and  love  which  cannot 
but  leave  happy,  help  ful  memoi'ies.  Ming  Sura  knows  her  neigh¬ 
bors  better  for  living  with  their  children  some  of  each  day  of 
the  week.  All  of  us  feel  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  One 
who  said,  “I  ara  the  Light  of  the  world”. 

Alice  M.  Carpenter 


The  following  was  contributed  by 

Dr.  Homer  V.  Bradshaw  of  Linchow,  South  China. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw  while  living  at  Ming  Sura  helped  many 
little  “fingers  and  ears  to  see.” 

To  a  Blind  Child- 

What  more  than  other  mothers’  is  my  task? 

They,  too,  guide  little  feet  and  play  small  games 
And  read  aloud  of  fairies  and  of  elves. 

What  more  shall  I? 

Because  your  world  is  peopled  with  our  voices 
Mine  shall  be  gentle,  and  I  sball  restrain 
Each  pitying  word; 

But,  rather  speak  of  Homer  and  of  Milton, 

Of  all  the  great  blind  men  the  world  reveres. 

I  shall  require,  in  childish  bumps  and  bruises. 

That  you  be  brave; 

That  you  may  grow  in  valor  as  in  stature- 
You  will  have  need  of  bravery,  my  son. 

I  shall  laugh  often  that  you  may  learn  laughter. 

And  I  shall  sing,  to  teach  your  small  lips  song; 

I  shall  not  make  you  lean  upon  my  eyesight 
But  teach  your  fingers  and  your  ears  to  see. 

Frances  Ruth  Davidson 
from  H^giea,  January  1939 
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name  of  one  of  our  graduates  is  Lin  Yau 
Cheung.  About  ten  years  ago  Miss  Cheung 
went  to  a  country  church  to  work.  She  has  been 
teaching  some  lessons  to  the  sighted  cliildren  and 
the  Sunday  School  and  plays  the  organ  for  every 
meeting.  Sometimes  on  market  days  she  went  to 
the  market  to  talk  about  Jesus.  Many  people 
stopped  to  listen.  Therefore  several  women  joined 
the  church  because  of  her  preaching.  Twelve 
years  ago  anolher  one  of  our  graduates  married 
one  of  the  Christians  of  that  same  church.  She 
had  a  little  girl.  The  little  girl  is  seven  years  old 
now.  How  unfortunate  that  the  w' Oman’s  husband  died  last  year. 
One  of  the  foreigners  wanted  to  help  her  find  some  work  to  do 
but  she  had  been  married  twelve  years  and  liad  forgotten  how 
to  play  the  organ  and  how  to  knit.  Then  Miss  Cheung  taught 
her  again  and  the  little  girl  took  her  mother  to  the  church  every 
day.  Since  this  woman’s  husband  died,  many  times  she  and  her 
little  girl  had  nothing  to  eat.  How  fortunate  there  is  a  Canton 
Association  for  the  Blind  to  help  her  v/ith  some  money  every 
month.  If  there  were  no  such  Association,  the  little  girl  and 
her  mother  would  starve  to  death. 

Smt  Kei  Lei 
Ming  Sum  School 

EFIGHT  Junior  High  School  girls  carried  the  Ming  Sum  torch  as 
they  sang  at  a  memorable  meeting  at  Yan  Tsai  Church  in 
Canton  on  December  28,  1939.  With  two  seeing  matrons  and 
one  American  teacher  they  crossed  the  river  that  day,  w'alked 
across  Shameen  and  through  the  city  streets  where  they  had  not 
been  for  over  a  year.  Their  destination  was  the  Yan  Tsai  church 
where  was  being  held  a  meeting  to  honor  Dr.  Chi  lu  Ting  who 
had  just  completed  fifty  years  as  elder  of  that  church.  After 
tlie  girls  sang  he  expressed  special  delight  that  they  had  come 
for  lie  knew  Dr.  Niles  before  she  started  Ming  Sum  and  he  has 
watched  the  growth  of  the  school  all  through  the  years.  Dr. 
Niles  was  his  teacher  and  friend  of  more  than  four  decades. 
He  assured  the  girls  of  his  continued  interest  in  all  at  Ming  Sum. 
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RS.  P.  J.  Todd  asked  Ming  Sum  if  one  of  the  girls  could 
teach  in  the  boys’  orphanage  that  she  is  helping  with  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kam  of  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Canton.  The  right  girl  was 
chosen  and  it  would  be  a  revelation  to  all  if  you  could  see,  as 
some  of  us  have  seen,  this  young  woman  Miss  Ng  Foon  Chuen 
teaching  the  little  boys  to  knit  after  her  music  classes  were  over. 
The  needles  were  nearly  as  long  as  the  little  lads  were  tall  but 
the  wool  was  taking  shape  in  their  hands,  guided  by  Miss  Ng’s 
seeing  fingers.  The  needles  were  reduced  in  size  and  the  train¬ 
ing  has  gone  on  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  ail  concerned  and 
to  the  great  joy  of  those  at  Ming  Sum  who  care  so  much  that  the 
girls  and  boys  may  go  out  and  live  and  work  and  give  of  their 
knowledge.  Miss  Ng  receives  her  board  and  room  and  a  small 
salary,  thus  greatly  helping  her  self-respect  in  earning  her  living. 


MING  SUM  SCHOOL  for  the  BLIND 
under  the  SOUTH  CHINA  MISSION 
of  the  BOARD  of  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
of  the  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  in  the  U.S.A. 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Alice  M.  Carpenter 
P.  O.  Box  305 
Shameen 
Canton,  China 


Care  of  P.  O.  Box  305 
Shameen 
Canton,  China 


Dr.  S.  C.  Wong 


Alice  H.  Schaefer 
P.  O.  Box  307 


Shameen 
Canton,  China 
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RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 


Beginnings 


The  invasion  of  China  started  on  July  7,  1937.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  following  spring  that  trade  statistics  revealed  Japan's 
extensWe  deoendence  upon  the  United  States  for  essential  war  materials. 
A  growing  recognition  that  America  was,  in  effect,  a  powerful  ally  of 
Japan  for  her  program  of  conquest  in  Asia  led  to  the  spontaneous  organs 
ization^of  The  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese 
Aggression.  A  planned  program  of  work  was  begun  on  August  1,  1938, 


Objectives 


The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  full  statement  of 
the^ Committee' s  objectives  published  at  that  time. 

"Neither  widespread  sympathy  for  the  Chinese  people 
in  their  courageous  struggle  for  freedom  nor  protests  over 
inhuman  warfare  and  the  violation  of  treaties  can  atone  for 
the  positive  support  which  we  are  lending  to  the  Japanese 
military  machine. 

"This  Committee's  reason  for  existence  is  to  help  in 
bringing  the  essential  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  cooperating  with  other  individuals  and  organizations 
that  are  working  to  this  end,  and  to  investigate  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  stoppage  of  war  credits  and  essential  war 
supplies  to  Japan  can  be  made  effective  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  conflict  in  China. 

"The  Committee  will  endeavor  to  help  in  crystallizing 
public  demand  and  support  for  governmental  executive  action 
designed  to  check  the  flow  of  American  credits  and  war  mater¬ 
ials  to  Japan.  Study  is  being  made  of  the  forms  of  effective 
executive  action  possible  under  existing  law.  Contact  will 
be  maintained  with  the  governmental  departments  concerned. 

"The  Committee  will  also  work  toward  securing  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  measure  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  prohibiting 
the  extension  of  economic  aid  for  war  purposes  to  a  country 
which  is  in  process  of  violating  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

The  central  and  single  aim  of  the  Committee  is  expressed 
in  the  phrase  'non-participation  in  Japanese  aggression.' 
Doctrinal  isms,  domestic  issues,  and  the  European  situation, 
however  important,  are  beyond  its  scope. 
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ilfembers  of  the  Committee  regard  this  program  as  a 
constructive  effort  in  the  direction  of  international  peace 
and  .justice.  They  desire  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Japan  as  well  as  of  all  other  peoples  in  the  Pacific  area. 
They  desire  peace  and  justice  for  all  concerned.  They  feel, 
at  the  same  time,  that  before  any  just  settlement  and  lasting 
peace  structure  can  be  achieved,  Japanese  military  aggression 
must  be  checked.  They  believe  that  for  this  a  policy  of  non¬ 
cooperation  by  the  powers  together  with  continued  Chinese 
resistance  will  be  effective,  and  that  the  urgent  and  crucial 
need  of  the  moment  is  to  withhold  economic  assistance  for  war 
purposes  from  Japan.” 


Study  of  the  Problem 


iffith  the  assistance  of  outstanding  authorities,  a  careful 
study  was  made  of  the  practical  questions  involved  in  the  placing  of 
restraint  upon  American  war  trade  with  Japan.  A  summary  discussion  of 
principal  facts  and  issues  was  presented  in  the  Committee's  first  pub¬ 
lication,  "America's  Share  in  Japan's  War  Guilt,”  which  received  wide¬ 
spread  comment.  Continued  counsel  with  experts  on  the  Far  East  and  on 
American  international  relations  has  remained  an  indisoensable  part  of 
the  Committee' s  program. 


Enlistment  of  Workers 


It  was  early  realized  that  for  an  effective,  nation-wide 
movement^ to  develop,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invite  and  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  other  organizations  and  of  thousands  of  interested, 
informed  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Seventy  organiza¬ 
tions  and  publications  were  individually  approached  for  carefully 
selected  names  and  addressas;  the  response  wao  heartening.  This 
furnished  a  master  file"  of  22,000  individuals  to  whom  were  sent 
copies  of  "America's  Share  in  Japan's  War  Guilt."  From  answers  to 
this  mailing,  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  building  of  a  selected  corps 
of  active  "friends  and  supporters."  The  process  begun  in  this  way 
has  been  continuous  ever  since.  New  mailings  to  new  groups  have  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  steady  succession.  The  Committee  now  has  a  master 
file  of  nearly  100,000  key  names,  over  12,000  of  whom  have  shown  an 
interest  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  place  them  in  our  active  file  of 
friends  and  supporters.  Probably  the  greatest  single  asset  of  the 
Committee  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  this  informed  and  coordinated 
body  of  friends  in  every  part  of  the  natidn,  among  whom  are  many  people 
of  outstanding  influence,  national  or  in  their  own  communities. 
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The  Committee ^ has  felt  it  exceedingly  important  to  maintain 
a  living  relationship  with  this  constantly  growing  list  of  friends  and 
suoporters.  succession  of  thirty  mailings,  each  containing  fresh 
information,  literatu.re,  and  suggestions  for  action,  have  been  sent  to 
the ^ mombors ^ of  this  group,  many  of  whom  have  become,  in  turn,  centers 
of  inf or mat  ion  and  influence  in  their  own  communities.  It  has  been 
possible  m  this  way  to  realize  substantial  and  focussed  expressions  of 
oublic  opinion  at  just  the  times  when  these  would  accomplish  the  most. 

The  volume  of  individual  personal  coi’respondence  that  has  grown  out  of 
these  efforts  has  been  rather  overwhelming.  Form  replies  have  been 
increasingly  used.  But  the  Committee  has  felt  the  importance  of  keeping 
relationships  personal  and  not  stereotyped,  and  from  200  to  300  carefully 
written  personal  letters  are  now  sent  out  weekly. 


Leadership 


As  the  Committee  has  established  itself  and  demonstrated 
soundness  and  responsibility  in  its  work,  it  has  been  able  to  secure, 
increasingly,  nationally  respected  leadership.  Serving  with  }J!r .  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Committee,  are  the  following 
honorary  vice-chairmen:  Ifr .  Henry  I.  Harriraan,  former  president  of 
the  TJ .  3.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Robert  L.  Speer,  former  president 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches;  I'ir .  William  Allen  White,  dean  among 
American  newspaper  publishers;  and  Rear  Admiral  H.  E.  Yarnell  (retired) 
former  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  Asiatic  Fleet.  These  and  many 
other  nationally  known  and  respected  citizens  have  come  to  the  active 
suDDort  of  the  Committee's  program.  In  important  ways,  beyond  the 
lending  of  their  names,  they  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  informed  public  opinion. 


Cooperating  Local  Committees 


About  eighty  local  committees  cooperating  actively  with 
The  American  Committee  have  developed.  Among  particularly  strong 
committees  are  those  in  Ames  (Iowa),  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Durham  (N.C.),  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus  (Ohio), 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Seattle,  Palo  Alto, 
Pasadena,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  continuous 
interchange  of  information  and  suggestions  between  cooperating  committees 
and  the  national  organization  have  been  exceedingly  heioful.  These  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  especially  active  in  enlisting  local  leadership, 
setting  uo^meetings,  distributing  literature,  securing  newspaper  and 
radio  publicity,  and  extending  greatly  the  volume  of  genuine  popular 
demand  for  restrictions  upon  our  decisive  help  to  Japan. 
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Other  Cooperating  Organizations 


The  American  Committee  has  endeavored  to  make  itself  as  useful 
as  possible  to  other  national  and  local  organizations  interested  in 
America's  international  relations  and,  when  practicable,  to  use  existing 
channels  for  the  distribution  of  information  and  the  enlistment  of  posi¬ 
tive  public  support.  These  organizations  have  included  church  groups, 
business  associations,  civic  and  professional  clubs,  labor  unions, 
women's  organizations,  foreign  policy  study  groups,  and  the  like.  To 
date,  national  and  local  organizations  representing  a  total  membership 
of  well  over  40,000, COO  oeople  have  formally  protested  against  American 
aid  to  Japan  (or,  in  some  cases,  to  aggressors  in  general)  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  cooperate  v;it^j.  each  organization  in 
a  way  consistent  with  its  particular  background,  basis  of  interest,  and 
organizational  structure. 


Literature 


Probably  no  activity  of  the  Committee  has  been  more  basic  than 
the  preparation  and  wide  distribution  of  informative  and  arresting  liter¬ 
ature.  ^ There  follows  a  brief  summary  of  publications  to  date,  with  approx¬ 
imate  figures  for  the  circulation  of  each  -  through  sales,  mail  distribution, 
special  meetings,  and  organizational  channels. 


Booklets »  "America's  Share  in  Japan's  VVar  Guilt" .  75,000 

"The  Far  Eastern  Conflict  and  American  Cotton"  .  .  .  5^000 

'"/yhat  Shall  America  Do  About  Jaoan?  " 

(ready  for  press) . 10,000 

Leaflets ;  "Japan's  Partner  --  The  TJ .  s.  A." .  100,000 

"America  Supports  Japanese  Aggression"  .  125,000 

"I'yhat  Can  We  Do?"  (concrete  suggestions) .  130,000 

"China  Faces  Japan  and  America"  .  100,000 

"Christian  Hands  of  America"  .  200,000 

"Suggestions  for  Committees"  .  3,000 

Fliers ;  "What  One  Person  Can  Do"  (concrete  suggestions),  .  50,000 

Lists  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  by  states 

(48  fliers) .  50,000 


Reprints  and  Photostatic  Reproductions;  22  reoroductions  of 
significant  articles,  broad’easts,  editorials,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  polls,  etc.,  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed,  with  permission,  by  the  Committee. 

The  following  special  sti’dies  have  been  prepared  in  multigraphed  form 
for  circularization  among  active  friends  and  selected  groups.* 

"Press  Attitudes  on  American  Far  East  Policy" 

The  Effect  of  Neutrality  Law  Revision  upon  Relations  with  Jaoan" 
"An  Aimlysis  of  Pending  Legislation  in  Relation  to  the  Far  East" 

"A  Partial  List  of  Organizations  Protesting  Against  Aid  to  Japan" 
"A  List  of  Qualified  Speakers  on  the  Far  East" 

"A  List  of  Competent  Writers  on  the  Far  East" 


Mailings  to  Special  C7roups 


have  helped  ho  extend  discussion  through 
e  use  of  material^ adapted  to  the  interests  of  oarticular  groups. 

The  largest  such  mailing  was  to  the  102,000  Protestant  ministers  of 
America.  Others  have  been  sent  to;  chief  editorial  writers  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  prominent  cotton  grovjers  and  brokers,  steel  producers, 
members  of  the  Republican  Program  Committee,  branches  of  The  American 
Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts,  editors  of  Catholic  papers,  American 
missionaries  from  China,  friends  of  Chinese  education,  writers  and 
speakers  on  the  Far  Fast  and  on  international  affairs. 


Speakers 


Lacking  the  necessary  funds  and  personnel  for  setting  up  a 
full-fledged  Speakers’  Bareau,  the  Committee  has  nevertheless  been 
instrumental  in  arranging  several  hundred  speaking  engagements  for 
comoetent  interpreters  of  the  Far  Eastern  sii^.iation.  Inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  speakers  are  now  handled  daily. 


Press  Pjblicity 


The  two  greatest  channels  of  public  information  on  current 
problems  are,  of  course,  the  press  and  the  radio.  Trying  to  avoid  the 
elements  of  emotional  or  distorted  propaganda,  the  Committee  has  sent 
out  48  factual  newspaper  releases.  Most  of  these  have  been  utilized 
either  nationally  or  locally.  We  are  now  finding  the  press  increasingly 
receotive  to  releases  from  the  Committee.  A  few  special  releases  have 
been  sent  to  trade  Journals,  and  to  church  papers. 

Letters  have  also  been  sent  to  editors,  enclosing  materials 
suitable  for  editorial  comment,  and  offering  to  furnish  a  few  categories 
of  additional  information  upon  request.  This  has  resulted  in  inquiries 
from  a  number  of  newspapers.  Interviews  have  also  been  arranged  with 
editors  of  leading  newspapers  in  important  centers.  A  luncheon  recently 
given  for  publishers  and  editors  of  the  Mew  York  metrooolitan  area  was 
attended  by  approximately  30  guests.  Several  cooperating  committees 
are  now  undertaking  to  arrange  similar  luncheons. 
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Radio  Publicity 


The  Committee  and  cooperating  organizations  have  been  directly 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  presentation  of  the  subject  of  America's 
Far  Eastern  policy  over  ten  national  network  programs,  including  the 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  the  People's  Platform,  the  Chicago  Round-Table. 
Through  factual  material  and  personal  interviews,  basic  information  has 
been  furnished  to  radio  commentators.  Between  100  and  150  local  broad¬ 
casts  have  been  arranged.  Two  electrical  transcriptions  and  several  brief 
scripts  have  also  been  made  available  to  many  local  stations. 


Interviews 


D'lring  a  recent  conversation,  an  influential  newspaper  publisher 
stressed  the  imoortance  of  continuous  and  effective  aporoach  to  the 
fountain  heads"  of  influence.  Special  interviews  have  been  conducted 
with  leading  editors,  business  men,  lawyers,  churchmen,  and  other  influ¬ 
ential  citizens  in  important  centers.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  these  interviews.  One  illustration,  however,  might  be  given. 
Interviews  with  publishers  and  editorial  writers  of  five  leading  New  York 
newspapers  have  resulted  in  the  use  of  materials  furnished  by  the  Committee, 
and  have  contributed  to  an  increasingly  strong  and  clearly  focussed  editorial 
policy  in  each  case. 


Financing 


From  the  outset,  the  Committee  has  faced  the  constant  necessity 
of  meeting  its  operating  expenses  through  the  solicitation  of  gifts  and, 
to  a  much  less  extent,  through  the  sale  of  literature  and  a  small  net 
income  from  speakers, 

^A  proof  of  growing  popular  support  of  the  Committee's  position 
is  found  in  responses  to  mail  appeals  for  contributions.  Seventeen  finan¬ 
cial  appeals  have  been  mailed  to  carefully  selected  and  prepared  lists: 
the  total  number  of  letters  sent  out  has  been  nearly  250,000.  Mich  care 
has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  these  letters  in  order  that  in  every  case 
they  might  prove  stimulating  and  informing,  whether  or  not  they  yielded  a 
financial  return.  These  efforts  have  been  supplemented  by  interviews  with 
individuals,  during  which  it  was  possible  to  explain  more'  fully  the  work 
and  needs  of  the  Committee.  A  number  of  larger  contributions  have  resulted 
from  these  interviews,  and  it  appears  that  an  increasing  number  of  substan¬ 
tial  gifts  will  be  needed  if  the  Committee's  program  is  to  go  forward  In  a 
vigorous  way  during  the  period  which  may  elapse  before  adequate  measures 
are  taken  by  our  Government  to  curb  America's  decisive  war  aid  to  Japan. 
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National  Headquarters 


#ith  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Committee's  program,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  develop  a  satisfactory  division  of  labor  and  systematic  pro¬ 
cedures  for  efficiency  and  economy.  The  result  has  been  a  volume  and 
quality  of  output  which,  according  to  three  or  four  critical  and  experi¬ 
enced  office  executives,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  better  busi¬ 
ness  firms.  The  interest  and  morale  of  the  staff  has  remained  exceedingly 
high,  even  during  periods  when  the  pressure  of  worlc  was  overwhelming. 

There  are  now  19  full-time  and  5  part-time  workers. 


Growth  of  Public  Opin i on 


iVhat  effect  has  this  program  of  work  had  upon  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States?  Eighteen  months  ago  a  member  of  the  State  Department 
said  to  a  visitor  from  this  Committee  that  the  American  public  opinion  was 
apathetic  toward  the  conflict  in  Asia.  ffeny  letters  were  being  received 
about  Spain,  but,  although  there  was  general  sympathy  with  China,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  very  articulate  public  opinion  nor  any  effective  focussing 
of  suoDort  in  favor  of  a  clear  line  of  policy. 

bince  then  there  has  been  a  marked  change.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Committee's  work  and  that  of  cooperating  individuals  and  organizations 
have  had  a  oart  in  this  development.  Objective  evidences  of  developing 
attitudes  among  the  American  people  are  to  be  found  in  public  opinion  polls 
and  in  newspaper  editorial  columns.  The  Gallup  and  Fortune  polls  have" 
indicated  a  steady  mounting  of  disapproval  for  Jaoan' s  course  in  China  and 
a  mounting  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  cutting  off  of  American  war  aid  to 
Japan.  A  Gallup  poll  taken  during  August  1939  showed  82^  of  those  regis¬ 
tering  an  opinion  as  favoring  a  refusal  to  sell  Japan  any  more  war  materials. 

Despite  the  Ziuropean  Aar,  and  the  caution  revealed  by  the  Administration, 

another  Gallup  poll  taken  during  February  1940  showed  75'K.  of  those  voting 

as  definitely  favoring  a  stoppage  of  war  supplies  to  Jaoan, 


Among  the  many  newspapers  which  have  given  positive  editorial 
support  to  such  _a  policy  during  the  past  year  are; 


The  Asheville  (W.C.)  Citizen 
The  Austin  Texan 

The  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald -Courier 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 

The  Carson  City  (Kev.)  Appeal 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

The  Cleveland  Press 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 

The  Dayton  News 

The  Emporia  (Kansas)  Gazette 

The  Fort  Jorth  Star  Telegram 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

The  Louisville  Courier 

The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 


The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times 

The  New  York  Daily  News 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

The  Nevj  York  Times 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Dispatch 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  News 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

The  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Hews  &  Observer 

The  St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

The  Springfield  (O.)  News 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

The  Washington  Times  Herald 

The  'fiiorcester  (Mass.)  Gazette 
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^A^further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  an  active  and  articulate 
public  opinion  has  come  from  Washington  itself.  Members  of  the  State 
Department  and  of  Congress  speak  now  of  strong  public  support  for  the 
policies  advocated  by  this  Committee.  Typical  of  such  comment  was  a 
remark  of  Congressman  Bruce  Barton  during  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  He  said  that  there  surely  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  member  of  the  Committee,  in  view  of  the  hundreds  of  letters 
they  were  receiving  daily,  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  was  in  favor  of  a  stoppage  of  American  help  to  Japan’s  program  in 


Washington  Relations 


s  work  --  and  the  public 


It  is  believed  that  the  Committee’ 

demand  that  it  has  helped  to  mobilize  ..  have  contributed  directly  and 
substantially  to  the  measures  already  taken  by  our  Gt-vernment: 


Adoption  and  extension  of  the  "moral  embargo" 
Denunciation  of  the  1911  commercial  treaty 
Ambassador  Grew's  warning  to  the  Japanese  people 
Development  of  additional  credits  to  China  for 
economic  rehabilitation. 


The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  such  measures  until  the  basic 
conditions  for  a  just  peace  and  for  a  new  period  of  cooperation  and 
reconstruction  in  the  Pacific  area  are  realized. 


Friendly^ relations  have  been  consistently  maintained  with  key 
members  of  the  Administration  and  of  Congress.  Discussion  has  taken  place 
at  frequent  intervals  since  the  outset  of  the  Committee's  activities.  The 
rapid  growth  in  public  opinion  and  public  desire  for  action  has  led  to 
increased  consultation  with  government  leaders.  Several  authorities 
recommended  by  the  American  Committee  were  invited  to  testify  during  hear¬ 
ings  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  committees  of 
Congress.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  work  in  harmony  with  those  carrying 
the  enormous  responsibilities  involved  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re¬ 
lations  at  this  time,  while  retaining  full  independence  of  thought  and 
action.^  Heartening  assurances  have  been  received  with  regard  to  the 
reputation  which  the^  Committee  now  has  among  leaders  of  both  parties  and 
in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  government, 

With  the  establishment  of  an  office  in  Washington,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Roger  S.  Greene,  which  will  facilitate  the  conduit  of 
interviews  by  able  and  informed  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Committee 
it  is  expected  that  our  Washington  relations  will  be  further  strengthened. 

A  word  about  the  philosophy  underlying  our  Washington  relations 
may  be^in  order.  Broadly,  it  might  be  said  that  three  main  influences 
determine  the  development  of  specific  policies  in  a  democracy.  First, 
there  is  the  continuing  and  changing  heritage  of  information  and  mis-' 
information,  sentiment  and  prejudice  which  exists  throughout  the  nation 
on  any  question  of  public  concern.  Second,  there  is  the  constant  impact 
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of  the  news,  with  its  effect  upon  popular  attitudes  and  upon  the  intensity 
of  public  interest.  And  third,  there  is  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of 
interested  groups  to  influence  both  public  opinion  and  the  course  of 
government  policy.  In  a  dynamic  democracy  there  is  continuous  interplay 
among  these  complicated  influences. 

The  last  named  influence  is  frequently  called  "pressure.”  The 
arts  of  propaganda  and  of  political  influence  have  become  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  pressure  groups  to  operate  with  powerful  effect  in  a 
democracy.  These  groups  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  two  types j  those  which 
represent  private  or  special  group  interests,  seeking  to  maintain  or  ad¬ 
vance  their  own  advantages  in  any  situation;  and  those  which  represent  a 
broader  public  interest,  seeking  to  realize  what  might  be  termed  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  fi^-st  type  is  m.ore  readily 
organized.  The  second,  because  it  cuts  across  all  groups,  is  less  readily 
mobilized  and  made  articv’late  and  effective.  The  survival  and  healthy 
functioning  of  a  democracy  may  depend  upon  the  ability  of  those  who  take 
the  larger  view  to  think  and  act  realistically,  with  sufficient  clarity, 
unity,  and  strength  to  make  their  views  effective.  The  competitive  inter- 
olay  of  special  interests  is  not  enough.  Of  course,  there  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  among  those  who  take  a  larger  view,  and  these  must 
be  tested  on  the  anvils  of  public  discussion  and  debate. 

Those  working  for  the  objectives  of  The  American  Committee  for 
hon-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression  have,  for  the  most  part,  endeavored 
to  see  the  Far  Eastern  situation  and  American  Far  Eastern  policies  as  a 
whole,  and  to  work  for  a  solution  which,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  of  great¬ 
est  beiiefit  to  all  concerned,  including  the  Japanese  people  themselves,  and 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  a  more  just  and  durable 
peace . 


From  this  standpoint,  the  Committee's  work  has  been  focussed, 
first,  toward  the  spread  of  substantial  information  and  interest,  and 
second,  toward  a  realistic  and  effective  mobilization  of  oublic  opinion 
in  support  of  political  action.  No  stereotyped  formulae  have  been  foisted 
upon  the  public.  Rather,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  basic  in¬ 
formation,  with  interpretation  from  a  viewpoint  clearly  stated,  and  to 
invite  honest,  individual  expressions  of  opinion  whether  or  not  they 
agreed  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Committee.  The  result  has  been, 
we  believe,  a  more  thoughtful  and  convincing  presentation  of  views  to 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Administration  than  would  have  been  achieved 
through  inflated,  high-pressure  methods,  ifention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  extent  of  public  suonort  for  the  curtailment  of  war  aid  to  Japan, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  nation-wide  demand  has  been  wholly  genuine. 


FINAI^CIAL  RECORD 


The  next  four  pages  contain  a  record  of  the  Committee's  finan¬ 
cial  operations  since  August  1,  1938.  Detailed  audits  and  information 
concerning  the  Committee's  work  are  filed  periodically  with  the  National 
Information  Fureau,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATION 
IN  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
For  the  period  August  1,  1958  to  September  30.  1Q5Q 


INCOME 

Contributions,  Sales  of  Literature, 

etc.  I  5*^,957.50 

Income  from  Speakers  8, 53L  ,40 


TOTAL  INCOME 


$  65,471.90 


EXPENSES 


Postage  and  Mailing 

11,185.56 

Print ing 

5,412.41 

Salaries 

19,922.52 

Speakers  Expense 

6,568.19 

Miscellaneous -Rent,  Stationery 
and  Supplies,  Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing,  etc. 

16,865.10 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

EXCESS  OF  INCOME  OVER  EXPENSES 


^9,951.78 

$  5,520.12 


The  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation 
in  Japanese  Aggression, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 


We  have  examined  the  books  of  account  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Non-Particlpatlon  In  Japanese  Aggression,  for  the 
period  August  1,  1958  to  September  50,  1959,  have  reviewed  the 
system  of  Internal  control  and  the  accounting  procedures  of  the 
committee  and,  without  making  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions, 
have  examined  or  tested  accounting  records  of  the  committee  and 
other  supporting  evidence,  by  methods  and  to  the  extent  we  deemed 
appropriate . 


As  the  accounts  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis,  certain  unpaid 
bills  amounting  to  $1,582.68  have  not  been  included  among  the 
expenses . 


In  our  opinion,  the 
subject  to  the  above  comment, 
of  the  American  Committee  for 
for  the  period,  in  conformity 
principles  consistently  appll 


above  statement  of  income  a 
presents  fairly  the  results 
Non-Participation  in  Japane 
with  generally  accepted  acc 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATION 
IN  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
For  the  Three  Months  Ended  December  ^1^  10^? 


INCOME 

Con tr ibut i ona >  Sales  of  Literature^  Etc. 
Income  from  Speakers 


$  16A84.13 

_ 11,30 


TOTAL  INCOME 
EXPENSES 

Postage^  Mailing  and  Shipping 
Printing 

Multigraphing,  Mimeographing,  Processing, 

Etc  . 

Salaries 

Miscellaneous-Rent,  Publicity  and  Advertising, 
Stationery  and  Supplies,  Etc. 


$  16,559.95 


2  ,445.85 

1>  584 .44 


2,291.92 

5^729.49 


TOTAL  EXPENSES 

EXCESS  OF  INCOME  OVER  EXPENSES 


16,162.60 

^  397.53 


The  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation 
in  Japanese  Aggression, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gent lemen 


P  ...  J  examined  the  books  of  account  of  the  American 

Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression,  for  the 
three  months  ended  December  3I,  1939,  have  reviewed  the  system 
internal  control  and  the  accounting  procedures  of  the  committee 
and,  without  making  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions,  have 
examined  or  tested  accounting  records  of  the  committee  and  other 
supporting  evidence,  by  methods  and  to  the  extent  we  deemed 
appropriate. 


of 


As  the  accounts  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis, 
bills  amounting  to  $2,126.34  have  not  been  included 
expenses . 


certain  unpaid 
among  the 


above  statement  of  income  and  expenses, 
subject  to  the  above  comment,  presents  fairly  the  results  of 
operations  of  The  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation  in 
Japanese  Aggression  for  the  period,  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  consistent^  applied. 


January  3I,  1940 


Certified  Putll 


</i  Acccytf^t^ti 


-WALYSIS  OF  RECEIPTS  MD  DISHJRSEiiMTS 
From  August  I,  1938  to  February  15,  1940 


Gontributionst  and  sales 
Speakers'  income  (net) 

Mi  seel lane ou  s 

TOTAL  INCOME 


$95,024.05 

2,383,16 

53.45 


EXPENSES 
Printing 
Salar  ie  s 

Postage,  mailing  and  shiooing 
Aljltigrap'tiing,  mimeographing, 
processing,  etc. 

Stationery  and  supplies 
Rent 

^blicity  and  advertising 

Telephone 

Te legraph 

Travelling  and  entertaining 
newspapers,  periodicals, 
clippings,  etc. 

Equipment  rental 
Management  service 
Aud iting 

New  York  State  unemployment 
insurance  tax 

Federal  old  age  benefits  tax 
Federal  unemployment  insurance  ta: 
Interest  pn  loans 
Washington  office 
Contributions  to  cooperating 
organ izations 
Insurance 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL  EXPENSES 


7,963.70 

29,386.07 

20,376.30 

11,467.86 

4,192.61 

3,284.79 

5,045.62 

1,590.20 

742.86 

2,544.66 

423.83 

479.37 
763.64 
605.00 

734.33 

284.43 

65.27 

54.46 

246.24 

25.00 

66,00 

396.38 


EXCESS  OF  INCOME  OVER  EXPENSES 

'"for  period 


97,460.66 


90,738.62 

6,722.04 


♦Contributions  to  Feb.  15,  1940;  6,263 


-I3r 


ANALYSIS  OF  RECEIPTS  AMD  DISBtJfiSEivlENTS  (Cont.) 


RLCONGILIATIQN-FEBRUAfiY  15,  1940 


RIi.'CEIPTS 

Excess. of  Income  over  Expenses-August 
1,  1938  through  February  15,  1940 
Loan  from  the  Irving  Trust  Company 
(balance ) 

Federal  old  age  benefits  tax  withheld 
from  employees 

TOTAL 


DISBIJRSEivIENTS  FOR; 

Kirniture  and  fixtures -at  cost 
Deposit  on  lease 
Loan  to  American  Union  for 
Concerted  Peace  Efforts 
Establishing  petty  cash  fund 

TOTAL 


I  1,915.02 
35.00 


50.00 

20.00 


BALAI\TGE  IN  BAITK- FEBRUARY  15,  1940 

Irving  Trust  Company-General  account 
Irving  Trust  Company-Special  account 


5,239.42 
500.00  $' 


Outstanding  Obligations  as  of  February  15,  1940 


6,722.04 

1,000.00 

37.40 

7,759.44 


2,020.02 

5,739,42 

7,046.93 


NET  DEFICIT 


I  1,307.51 


/ 
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PROGRAM  AND  MIEDS 


Introductory  Note 


The  attempt,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  to  olace  a  great 
issue  in  international  relations  effectively  before  the  American 
people  is  no  small  undertaking.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  a 
good  deal  has  been  learned,  through  trial  and  error,  about  the  most 
effective  methods  of  work  and  the  relative  importance  of  various 
approaches.  The  program  covered  in  the  following  pages  provides 
for  a  continuation  and  extension  of  work  already  in  hand  and  for  a 
number  of  soecial  projects  which,  it  is  believed,  will  definitely 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Committee’s  program  as  a  whole. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  assurance  the  length  of 
time  that  will  be  required  before  our  government  places  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  effective  restrictions  upon  our  crucial  war  trade  with 
Japan,  or  the  moments  when  more  intensive  effort  will  be  required. 
Steps  taken  up  to  the  present  time  -  the  renunciation  of  the  trade 
treaty  with  Japan,  Ambassador  Crew's  warning  to  the  Japanese  people, 
the  extension  of  the  moral  embargo,  the  development  of  a  new  credit 
for  China  -  have  all  grown  out  of  public  demand  for  effective  action. 
The  promptness  and  effectiveness  of  further  measures  which  the  govern 
ment  .jnay  feel  enabled  to  take  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
steady  continuance  and  mounting  of  public  demand  as  well  as  upon 
developments  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Japanese-Amer ican  relations. 

It  is  very  important  that  further  action  be  taken  promptly. 
The  aooroach  of  party  conventions  and  elections,  the  possibilities 
of  intensified  conflict  in  Europe,  economic  and  political  strains  in 
China  as  well  as  in  Japan  all  point  to  the  need  of  considered  and 
decisive  measures  without  undue  delay. 


Further  plans  for  the  Committee's  work  are  based  upon  an 
estimated  twenty-week  program  of  vigorous  effort,  with  the  belief 
that  if  this  program  can  be  carried  through  succes sfu llv,  the  desired 
results  will  be  essentially  achieved.  The  estimated  financial  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  a  program  are  outlined  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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HJDGET  FOR  PRi>?05ED  PROGRAM 
February  15  -  June  30,  1940 

Estimated  Expenditures 

National  Headquarters 


Payroll  (19  full-time,  5  part-time).... 

.1  13,200.00 

Taxes  . . 

700.00 

Petty  Cash  (including  Ry .Exp . Charges .  400.00 


Rent . 

1,200.00 

Telephone . . . 

1,000.00 

Te leeranh . 

300 . 00 

Travel . . . 

2,700.00 

Stationery  and  Suoplies . 

.  2,000.00 

'lime  og;raDhing . 

400.00 

Glipoirigs,  Subscriptions,  etc...., . 

400.00 

"Upstage . . . . . 

1,600.00 

Piblicitv. . . . 

4,000.00 

P’jblicity  Expense . . 

500.00 

Repayment  to  Liquidation  Fund.. . 

3,000,00 

Weekly  Financial  Appeal 

12,000.00 

Jailing  to  Contributors  and  Supporters.. 

8,000.00 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 

100.00  151,500.00 

Washington  Office 

./laintenance . . . . ... _ ,|  2,000.00 


Travel  for  persons  invited  to  assist  in 
Washington  activities . 

600.00  2,600.00 
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Brought  Forward . . . |  54,100.00 

bpecial  Projects  (over  and  above  regular  operating  budget) 

Complimentary  distribution  of  10,000  copies  of 
new  illustrated  booklet  "What  Shall  America 

Do  About  Japan?" . |  400,00 

(The  orinting  cost  for  this  booklet  has  been 
covered  by  a  special  contr ibat ion .  ) 

100,000  self-perpetuating  circular  letters .  640.00 

Special  letter  and  leaflet  for  50,000  business 

leaders . 3,500.(00 

Soocial  letter  and  leaflet  for  10,000  labor 

leaders .  750.00 

Other  special  mailings  to  educational  leaders, 
influential  lawyers,  writers  and  speakers, 
columnists,  commentators,  state  and  local 
political  leaders .  1,500.00 

Radio  Transcriptions .  1,000.00 

Reprints  -  editorials,  public  opinion  polls, etc.  800.00 

Executive  Secretary  -  trip  to  west  coast .  420,00 

Executive  Secretary  -  other  field  trips .  200.00 

Two  new  fliers  for  wide  distribution  -  100,000 

of  each . 800.00 

Literature  replacemont  orders . . .  2,000,00 

Ret  Deficit  as  of  February  15,  1940 . 1,307.51  13,317.51 

ESTIMATED  REEDS  TO  JUNE  30,  1940 . |  67,417.51 

Less}  Estimated  Income  through  mail  con¬ 
tributions  and  sale  of  literature . .  12,000.00 

SPEf-IAL  CORTRIF-TTIORS  REEDED  FOR  PROPOSED  PROGRAM.  , $  55,417.51 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


OTFICERS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

Arthur  V.  Davis,  President 
Georoe  G.  Barber,  Vice  President 
Sidney  D.  Gamble,  Vice  President 
Mrs.  John  H.  Finley,  Vice  President 
E.  M.  McBrier,  Treasurer 

B.  A.  Garside,  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer 

C.  A.  Evans,  Asst.  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer 
J.  I.  Parker,  Asst.  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer 


*  *  ai 

Yenching  University 

PEIPING,  CHINA 

American  Office 
150  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  Leighton  Stuart,  President 
C.  W.  Luh,  Dean^  Graduate  School 
T,  C.  Chao,  Dean^  School  of  Religion 
Henry  H.  C.  Chou,  Dean,  Arts  and  Letters 
Stanley  D.  Wilson,  Dean,  Natural  Sciences 
Gideon  Ch’en,  Dean,  Public  Affairs 
Margaret  B.  Speer,  Dean,  Women’s  College 
Stephen  I.  O.  Ts’ai,  Controller 
Mary  Cookincuam,  Field  Treasurer 


February  16,  1940 


To  Members  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees 

and  Other  Friends 


(.ithin  the  last  fortnight  our  office  has  received 
from  the  Yenching  campus  three  documents  of  unusual  interest  and 
sih^-if i cancG «  Since  ive  hesitate  to  send  you  too  frepuent  and  too 
voluminous  material,  r^e  have  thought  seriously  of  withholding,  for 
the  present  at  least,  one  or  more  of  these  documents.  But  the  more 
we  study  them,  the  more  convinced  --e  are  that  each  of  you  vdll  want 
copies  of  all  three,  even  if  you  may  not  be  a.ble  to  read  them  imme¬ 
diately.  Tlierefore,  they  are  all  enclosed  herewith. 


The  first  is  an  address  given  by  Dr.  btuart  at  the 
celebration  in  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  and  ins.  Howard 
Galt  in  China  forty  years  ago.  Its  nature  is  such  that  it  can  be 
quoted  and  circulated  a.s  freely  as  you  desire. 

The  second  is  a  memorandum  on  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
China,  from  trie  standpoint  of  American  concern,  piven  bv  Dr,  Stuart 
to  Chancellor  n.  K,  Lindley  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  on  his  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  the  Yenching  campus.  Some  of  it  is  a  condensation  of 
facts  and  views  Dr.  Stuart  has  already  communicated  to  the  Trustees, 
But  the  last  four  paragraphs  are  material  which  Dr,  Stuart  rightly 
calls  "now  and  extr.;nely  significant",  We  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
based  on  diroct  knowledge  and  personal  contact.  This  is  of  course 
a  jiighly  conf j.dcntial  document,  and  ’Thilo  its  contents  can  bo  used 
with  proper  safeguards,  nothing  must  be  said  or  mitten  which  would 
betray  the  source  of  this  material. 


The  third  document  is  a  condensation  of  a  letter  received 
by  Dr.  Stuart  from  R^'lph  Lapwood,  '"ho,  as  you  will  note,  is  speaking 
from  first-hand  observation  of  conditions  in  the  province  of  Shansi, 
This  also  should  be  treated  as  highly  confidential,  so  far  as  the 
source  of  the  me.t  .rial  is  concerned,  although  the  material  may  bo  used 
if  ilr ,  Lapwood's  name  and  the  connection  v'ith  Yenching  University  are 
omitted. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


BAG:  ms 
End  osur.,  s 


f? 

O 


In  Commomoration  of  the  Arrival  of  Tr.  and  Mrs,  Galt 


in  China  Forty  Years  Ago 

December  B,  1939 


The  gathering  this  evening  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  Ir, 
and  Mrs,  Galt  in  China  forty  years  ago  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  more  by  way  of  personal  tribute  than  in  the  nature  of  general 
comment.  I  have  often  v/ished  for  a  suitable  occasion  to  say  these  things. 

The  record  of  these  forty  years  is  well  known  to  those  present,  and  this 
spontaneous  celebration  is  a  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the  affectionate 
esteem  in  Tfhich  our  friends  are  held  than  all  that  is  being  printed  or 
spoken  about  them.  Of  the  former  half  of  these  forty  years  I  oan  add  nothing 
from  personal  knovfledge  except  in  so  far  as  they  form  part  of  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  pattern  with  and  preparation  for  the  latter  half.  But  of  the  second 
twenty  years  I  can  speak  from  close  and  constant  association.  They  repre¬ 
sent  in  effect  the  first  tiventy  years  of  our  University  history.  Dr.  Galt 
has  ivritten  a  history  of  Yenching  University  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
history.  I  should  like  to  add  as  an  appendix  a  sort  of  history  of  the 
historian  -  not  the  well-balanced,  carefully  documented,  genuinely  objec¬ 
tive  and  tersely  comprehensive  type  of  history  which  we  would  expect  any 
manuscript  of  his  to  be,  but  one  colored  and  circumscribed  by  personal 
relationships.  And  if  this  requires  talking  about  myself  as  vrell  this  may 
be  permissible  in  the  intimacy  of  our  fellowship.  It  v/ill  at  any  rate 
have  a  sincerity  and  an  emotional  emphasis  vvhich  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible  o 


Twenty  years  and  a  few  months  ago  I  accepted  with  many  mis¬ 
givings  the  invitation  to  come  to  the  university  newly  formed  from  the 
union  of  tvro  old  mission  colleges,  I  had  never  had  any  connection  with 
college  administration.  My  interests  had  been  of  a  very  different  nature. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  amateurish  and  inexperienced.  Not  only  so, 
but  everything  in  the  situation  seemed  to  summon  to  nev:  and  untried  ven¬ 
tures,  to  making  progress  aviray  from  what  already  existed.  This  probably 
affected  one  who  came  into  it  for  the  first  time,  as  did  I,  more  than  those 
who  had  long  been  familiar  with  it.  Only  to  such  a  one  could  the  old  site 
at  i!'uei  Chia  Ch'ang  have  seemed  as  dusty,  dreary,  and  dilapidated  as  it 
did  to  me.  To  get  away  from  that  looation  vras  my  first  overpovrering  reaction. 

But  this  and  all  else  that  had  to  do  with  looking  forward  - 
once  the  previously  inherited  controversial  issues  could  be  forgotten  - 
involved  the  use  of  money,  and  of  this  there  was  none.  The  obligations  of 
the  four  constituent  mission  boards  for  capital  outlay  had  been  entirely 
discharged  by  the  purchase  and  improvised  equipment  of  that  city  site.  And 
the  whole  annual  budget  for  that  first  year  was,  as  I  recall,  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  local  currency,  with  an  income  of  t^'V‘enty-f ive  thousand. 

The  teachers,  with  two  valued  exceptions  who  are  fortunately  still  with 
us,  were  all  westerners,  selected  largely  from  the  convenience  of  their 
mission  boards  rather  than  the  requirements  of  a  university  faculty.  The 
dearth  of  Chinese  was  as  glaring  as  the  lack  of  an  attractive  campus  and  of 
funds.  As  to  students,  I  asked  Dr.  Lowry,  the  retiring  president  of  one  of 
the  original  institutions,  how  many  were  on  mission  scholarships  and  his 


In  Commemoration  of 

rr,  and  Mrs.  Calt's  Arrival  2.  Tecember  8,  1939 

answer  was  perhaps  about  102^.  In  other  words,  they  had  come  up  through 
mission  middle  schools  and  were  studying  there  as  their  only  chance. 

The  new  university  did  not  even  have  a  Chinese  name  and  its 
English  name  of  "Peking  University"  not  only  caused  practical  confusion 
with  the  flourishing  National  University  of  that  name  but  was  properly 
resented  by  its  constituency  and  made  ours  ridiculous  in  comparison.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  was  rr ,  Ch'eng  Ching-yi,  whose  death  last  month  caused  a 
painful  shock  to  his  many  friends,  who  first  suggested  the  name  of  "Yen- 
ching  as  at  once  avoiding  all  conflict  with  the  government  university  and 
retaining  the  local  meaning  with  the  glamour  and  romance  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  Incidentally  again,  one  of  the  most  pathetie  ironies  of  what  has 
been  happening  around  us  is  the  contrast  between  the  old  red  building  that 
housed  Peita  in  those  days,  as  it  was  then  and  is  now.  Then  it  was  the 
,  famous  centre  of  the  Intellectual  Awakening,  the  Literary  Revolution,  and 
all  that  was  most  brilliant  and  progressive  in  Chinese  scholarship,  the 
fountain  head  of  the  Hsin  3su  Ch^ao  and  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Now  its 
basements  are  the  dungeons  in  vrhich  those  guilty  of  thinking  at  all,  Ssu 
hslang  fan,  and  of  patriotic  activity,  are  being  cruelly  tortured. 

You  may  be  wondering  what  all  of  this  has  to  do  v/ith  Pr, 

Ualt,  It  i s  only  the  foil  against  which  his  excellencies  stand  out  the 
more  vividly,  the  outline  of  a  president  who  because  of  ignorance  and 
temperament  and  the  real  of  fancied  need  of  getting  things  going  was 
restlessly  promoting  any  wild,  visionary  scheme  that  he  or  some  one 
else  conceived,  only  to  be  restrained  or  kept  from  more  serious  blunder- 
by  the  ripened  wisdom  and  mellowed  experience  of  his  senior  colleague. 
Even  then  I  had  some  dim  awareness  of  how  harassing  it  must  have  been  to 
him  to  be  forced  to  attend  incessant  committee  meetings  to  listen  to 
som.e  latest  fantastic  proposal  and  quietly  point  out  its  folly  or  futil¬ 
ity,  But  even  then  I  at  least  had  enough  intelligence  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  judgment  and  how  indispensable  it  was  to  one  with  my  special 
deficiencies  and  the  urge  to  adventurous  plunges  which  our  modest  begin¬ 
nings  compelled. 

It  is  out  of  those  early  years  of  struggle  that  I  learned  to 
respect  his  unruffled  patience,  his  blend  of  caution  and  creative  instinct, 
his  careful  examination  of  each  problem,  his  whole-hearted  support  of  any 
project  once  he  had  been  convinced  of  its  worth  or  it  had  been  approved 
by  the  proper  constitutional  procedure.  Long  since  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  if  Dr,  Galt  and  I  both  agreed  on  any  proposal  it  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  sound,  and  -  believe  it  or  not  -  we  usually  have  through  all  these 
years  agreed  together  in  the  end.  The  two  of  us  have  been  somewhat  like 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  the  one  which  quickens  life  and 
action  and  the  other  which  tends  to  neutralize  and  conserve.  It  is  well 
for  all  restive  reformers  to  remember  that  in  the  atmosphere  the  more 
active  element  exists  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five. 

But  Dr,  Galt's  function  has  far  exceeded  that  of  merely  steady¬ 
ing  a  too  rashly  impetuous  colleague.  There  is  scarcely  any  phase  of  uni¬ 
versity  life  in  which  he  has  not  made  a  needed  or  distinctive  contribution. 
He  was  tireless  in  exploring  the  environs  of  Peking  on  all  four  sides  during 
the  year  and  a  half  when  we  were  hunting  for  a  new  site  and  were  thivarted 
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m  all  directions  by  the  ubiquitous  cemeteries  which  made  it  an  increas¬ 
ingly  jramo  problem.  He  was  usually  titular  and  always  actually  chairman 
wLL  e^  Buildings  Committee,  the  extent  of  whose  labors  and 

whose  efficiency  are  revealed  in  the  present  campus.  So  with  the  changing 

h™e?ul  recurrent  academic  and  administrative,  social  and  religiousf 

^nrfS  o?  aspects  of  our  affairs.  It  is  not  easy  to  thi*  of 

full  ^  has  not  been  actively  and  invariably  help- 

tetter  able”  "t^  'if"'''''’'*  ‘’'’aause  no  one  else  has  Len 

better  able  to  appreciate  all  of  this,  the  more  so  in  that  the  Hniversity 

neouliarlv°need^d  complement  or  correct  one  who' 

peculiarl:>  needed  just  the  help  tho.t  he  could  give. 

has  beeu  ^ impression  might  be  given  that  Dr.  Galt's  jn  rt 

?hat  onL  aunllrf  negatively  conservative.  Not  at  all. 

his  atte^tion^  T  ligature  proposals  that  were  forced  upon 

oftP^^  -bimself  he  has  always  been  forward-looking,  dynamic 

re^oJuSon":  -H  y  of’sSr 

affairs  Fe^q ^  joint  faculty  and  student  management  of  university 

affairs.  He  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  most  progressive  person  in  our  grLp 

,  I  am  of  my  personal  debt  to  Dr.  Galt  through  the 

twent,  years  or  more  of  our  association,  there  is  sorathing  far  more 

iSgment  leant  than  the  work  he  has  achieved  and  the  reasoned 

has  invariably  revealed.  This  is  the  affection  one  uncon¬ 
sciously  comes  to  feel  for  him,  in  which  I  am  sure  that  I  am  speaking  for 

f  idf:i  it  -re ; 

I  inas  visible  expression. 

te.  ,  ''^hat  I  have  tried  very  imperfectly  to  Ascribe  of  our  mutual 

difJeriSv  ^"'Pi-^tions.  It  suggests  the  way  in  which  those  of 

smLthI  ^  qualifications  or  emphases  can  supplement  one  another  in  the 

2ich  aL'^hr"^  ^  corporate  achievements  of 

fioforLp  because  of  their  variations  and  their  mutual  recogni- 

tion  of  one  another's  strength  or  weakness.  In  the  years  to  come  those 
who  trace  back  the  Yenching  tradition  of  happy  harmony  to  its  earlier 
sources  will  doubtless  see  in  the  record  of  these  twenty  years  and  the  • 
twenty  that  preceded  one  of  the  most  potent  causes. 

record  but  share  in  ter  husband's 

rd,  hut  It  tes  been  by  no  means  slight,  even  though  so  gently  unob- 

this^Ioi^emn^  be  tacitly  included  throughout  the  comments  made  in 

attLdi^  """  emphatically  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 


4-u  u  ^-4.  reality  the  testimony  I  have  tried  to  give  to  my  sense  of 

raLfifteis^xMl  Gbit  as  com- 

rades  in  this  exhilarating  adventure  that  Yenching  spells  for  all  of  us 

IS  the  hope  with  vvhich  I  conclude  these  remarks  that  the  bond  which  has 

deepened  through  these  tvrenty  years  will  continue  as  long  as  possible  into 

loorh  ^  r  December  8,  1939,  is  only  a  halt  to  talce  a 

look  bactemrd  on  a  road  that  runs  far  into  the  future. 


Confidential 


Come where  in  Shansi 
September  2,  1939 


We  have  been  now  nearly  eight  weeks  in  this  Border  Li  strict, 
and  as  we  have  everywhere  been  very  kindly  treated  and  well  informed  by 
our  hosts;  we  have  come  to  know  quite  a  lot  about  the  local  political  and 
military  situation. 

This  area  -  organized  as  the  Border  District  of  Shansi,  Chahar, 
and  Hopei  -  presents  a  very  remarkable  experiment  in  democracy  in  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  co?'jditions For  all  hsien  cities  but  on  3 ,  and  most,  of  the 
big  towns  Ihroughonb  bhe  disti'iot,  are  garrisoned  by  the  Japanese,  who  also 
control  the  rai'jways  and  the  main  roads  of  communication.  The  government 
v/as  elected  ad  a  delegates^  conference  in  January,  1936,  Tirhen  delegates 
of  every  group  in  society,  military,  tradesmen,  farmers,  gentry,  and  even 
monks  from  Yfu  lai  Shan  came  together  on  the  simple  basis  of  He  si  seance 
to  Japan,.  It  is  a  ti-ve  United  Front  Governmsnto  80^  of  its  effieers  are 
non-party  men,  12'fo  Kuo  H:.n  Tang,  and  tho  x'emaining  B%  all  other  parlies, 
presumably  mostly  Communist,  In  the  government,  parties  are  forgotten  in 
doing  the  work  wnich  is  urgently  necessary. 

We  talked  rdth  General  Sung  Shao  Wen,  head  of  the  government » 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  him»  He  is  a  quiet  man  with  a  wise  square 
face  and  very  sincere  and  friendly  expression.  He  lives  on  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  as  his  hostle,''',  recei'ving  a  salaiy  of  $16  per  month  from  which  he  must 
pay  $6  for  food.  He  is  experienced  in  administration  having  wnrked  for 
Governor  Yen  Hsi  Shan  in  Shansi,  and  his  workers  cbv5cusly  ha've  very  great 
confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  effective  action,,  Hot  that  the  government 
is  a  ore  man  snow,  ai'ound  Sung  are  many  competent  and  enthusiesbic  young 
men,  working  as  magistrates^  We  were  able  to  meet  many  of  them,  as  the 
government  was  in  session  when  we  arrived, 

A  beginning  of  democracy  has  been  made  by  electing  village 
councils  by  popular  vote,.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  vote  of  80^, 
and  even  women,  who  previously  took  no  political  re sponsibility ,  have 
registered  as  much  as  60%  vote  'T'he  I'iJ.lage  head  is  elected  by  this  coun¬ 
cil,  whic-h  also  ailrits  shai’es  of  the  village  uax  ,  So  far  district  heads 
have  not  been  eleebed,  thoug.h  they  have  been  chosen  labely  purely  for 
executive  capacity,  but  bhe  next  step  to  be  taken  iinmediately  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  electionc 

The  people  of  every  village  are  now  organized  «  The  men 
serve  as  guards  in  turn,,  and  provide  transport  of  military  provisions 
and  government  supplies  (i-,  e,  paper).  They  also  send  letters  and  enter¬ 
tain  guesus-  The  women,  'where  soldiers  are  quartered,  gi ind  meal  and 
wash  and  mend  clothes-  Everywhere  there  is  an  atbempt  to  teach  the  people 
to  read,  and  to  become  conscious  of  the  war,  Childrsn  are  organized  into 
groups.  They  learn  songs  and  slogans,  act  as  servants  bo  the  soldiers, 
help  to  educate  their  elders,  and  prepare  to  be  soMiers  later  one 

In  this  district  there  are  12,000  000  people r  They  are  rapid¬ 
ly  learning  to  cooperate  effectively  with  the  govei-nment  because  they  trust 
it.  They  can  see  the  sincerity  of  the  men  with  whom  they  deal.  They  trust 
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the  Government  bank,  so  that  Border  ri strict  money  is  thoroughly  stable 
on  a  level  with  legal  tender.  Government  power  is  steadily  extending. 
Their  agents  operate  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  towns  occupied  by  the 
Japanese,  Taxes  throughout  the  whole  region  have  been  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied,  Now  there  are  only  land  tax,  import  tax,  and  export  tax.  The 
land  tax  is  less  than  before  and  the  other  taxes  are  minor  ones,  for  con¬ 
trol^  rather  than  income.  In  addition  the  farmers  contribute  grain  for 
feeding  the  army.  This  is  their  biggest  burden,  and  they  bear  it  be¬ 
cause  they  are  convinced  that  their  government  by  the  Japanese  would  be 
far  worse.  The  peasants  say  that  their  burden  is  now  heavier  than  in 
normal  years,  but  less  heavy  than  in  previous  years  of  war  (i,  e,  civil 
war)  • 


There  are  two  factors  which  have  made  the  anti-Japanese  move¬ 
ment  a  real  mass  movement  here.  One  is  the  excellence  of  the  work  and 
propaganda  of  the  Border  Government,  the  other  is  the  behaviour  of  the 
Japanese  army.  We  have  during  most  of  our  travels  been  passing  through 
villages  visited  by  Japanese  troops.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  them. 

They  are  practically  destroyed  by  burning,  v/herever  the  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers  go,  they  burn  the  village,  (and  sometimes  the  crops, too),  trample 
the  fields,  kill  the  livestock,  and  perhaps  villagers,  too,  and  rape 
any  women  they  can  find.  This  last  action  makes  the  Chinese  hate  them 
worst  of  all  and  regard  them  as  beasts.  In  consequence  of  this  disas¬ 
trous  behaviour,  the  Japanese  are  everjnvhere  called  kuei  tze  or  demons 
and  feared  and  hated.  So  the  vrork  of  the  Border  Government  has  been 
made  easier. 


The  peasants  vrillingly  cooperate  in  a  way  that  would  perhaps 
normally  be  impossible.  They  spy  for  the  Chinese,  carry  wounded,  join  the 
army  (80^  of  the  anny  is  composed  of  local  men).  l%en  the  Japanese  come 
now,  the  people  completely  evacuate  the  village,  burying  food  and  taking 
away  all  animals,  utensils,  etc,,  into  the  hills,  and  all  the  people  leave, 
Go  the  Japanese  must  bring  with  them  all  their  necessities,  ©ne  magistrate 
put  in  by  the  Japanese  complained,  "My  citizens  are  only  beggars  and  ras¬ 
cal  si"  For  when  the  Japanese  arrived  the  people  fled,  and  so  the  magis¬ 
trate  offered  free  relief  (food  and  money)  to  those  vfho  came  back.  But 
the  patriots  still  did  not  come.  Only  the  beggars  and  rascals  oame. 

The  Eighth  Koute  Army  is  very  strong  here  -  probably  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  -  and  is  really  a  "people’s  army".  The  nucleus  and  the 
commanders  are  old  Red  Army  men  of  ten  or  more  years  of  experience  in 
guerrilla  fighting.  We  have  mot  many  of  the  officers  and  very  many  ordi¬ 
nary  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  them. 

The  behaviour  of  the  ordinary  soldiers  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
of  the  Japanese,  They  treat  the  farmers  everyivhere  with  the  utmost 'con¬ 
sideration  and  kindness,  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  that  they  take 
food  or  goods  without  payment,  Ihey  behave  quietly.  They  take  no  notice 
of  the  women  at  all;  one  would  think  that  they  have  no  emotions  of  sex, 
for  neither  in  recreation  nor  reading  do  they  seem  to  have  any  outlet. 
Perhaps  they  are  so  given  up  to  the  ideal  of  fighting  for  China  that 
there  is  emotional  harmony.  Perhaps  the  poor  food  and  hard  life  leave 
no  spare  energy.  For  their  food  must  be  on  one  of  the  lowest  standards 
in  the  world,  costing  about  .^5,00  a  month  (in  time  of  high  prices). 
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restricted  to  millet  and  one  vegetable.  Sometimes  they  have  corn,  and 
in  good  districts,  flour.  They  have  had  clothes  and  equipment,  poor 
lodgings,  no  comforts  exeept  occasional  cigarettes.  Yet  they  remain 
cheerful,  loyal,  and  enthusiastic.  Their  officers  live  on  almost  the 
same  scale  as  the  men,  only  their  equipment  is  rather  better,  for  they 
have  more  captured  Japanese  material.  The  cooperation  of  army  and  govern¬ 
ment  is  good,  but  the  government  is  not  controlled  by  the  array. 

So  you  can  see  that  in  social,  political,  and  military  organi¬ 
zation  this  region  is  making  rapid  advances,  and  even  if  the  Japanese  oc¬ 
cupy  more  roads  and  toivns  they  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  pacification  of 
the  countryside.  Methods  of  severe  repressions  such  as  they  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  East  Hopei  this  year  cannot  be  effective  here,  where  there  is  much 
more  powerful  organization  against  them,  unless  they  have  enough  men  to  cc - 
cupy  the  majority  of  the  villages  -  a  hopeless  taskl 

■'''Thile  the  good  points  of  this  administration  have  been  noted 
above,  there  remain  some  points  where  improvement  is  urgently  needed.  They 
can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  there  is  no  scientific  spirit.  More  scien¬ 
tists  are  urgently  needed,  for  the  faults  are  not  fundamental.  They  can 
be  put  right  by  the  introduction  of  people  of  scientific  education  and 
spirit,  who  would  put  telephone,  radio,  industry,  onto  a  sound  basis.  It 
is  extremely  important,  however,  that  those  who  go  have  a  thorough  grasp 
of  fundamentals  and  can  utilise  the  very  simple  materials  which  are  avail¬ 
able  here,  For  instance,  it  is  no  use  knowing  only  the  modern  methods  of 
leather  tanning.  They  are  too  expensive  to  use  here.  Something  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  district  must  be  worked  out.  There  are  minerals  such  as  mica 
and  asbestos  in  the  hills  here,  but  no  one  knows  how  to  get  them  and  how 
to  use  them. 

There  is  no  hope  for  industrial  development  to  make  the  region 
independent  of  Japanese  goods  until  more  skilled  workers  come  in.  They 
must  come  from  Peking  and  Tientsin,  where  there  are  plenty.  The  rest  of 
China  has  such  urgent  need  of  them  that  they  cannot  be  spared  to  come  here 
from  the  interior,  doctors  also  are  urgently  needed.  Until  recently  there 
was  only  one  doctor  in  the  whole  region  who  could  perform  operations  I  Now 
he  has  about  four  good  doctors  assisting,  but  there  are  still  far  too  few, 
and  they  are  only  able  to  look  after  wounded  soldiers.  Public  health  has 
no  one  responsible.  In  agricultural  plans  the  government  is  better  equip¬ 
ped,  but  here  again  they  need  technical  men  to  put  the  plans  into  effective 
action. 


Education  here  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  we  mean  at 
Here  everything  is  subservient  to  the  plan  of  anti-Japanese  activity,  and 
what  they  call  "education"  is  simply  propaganda,  "History"  means  the  story 
of  China's  oppression  by  Japan,  "geography"  the  account  of  battles,  "comra®n 
knowledge"  means  how  to  help  the  army,  "reading"  moans  learning  slogans. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  all  necessary  and  that  anything  further  would  be 
wrong  use  of  energy,  but  as  I  see  this  "education",  I  wonder  about  the 
future,  Y/hat  happens  after  the  war? 
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This  leads  on  to  the  general  question  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  very  great  importance,  though  people  here  deliberately  ignore  it* 

Now  there  is  being  built  up  a  democratic  system  not  based  on  law  or  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  government,  but  on  willing  cooperation  for  a  common  purpose, 
a  common  motivating , fordo*  The  purposo.ls  to  drive  out  the  Japanese  and 
the  motive  is  hatred,  or  self-interest*  For  the  people  believe  that  self- 
preservation  means  that  they  must  cooperate  in  resistance.  'VlTiat  will  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  war  ends,  the  purpose  is  achieved,  or  partially  achieved,  and 
the  hatred  and  self-preservation  no  longer  force  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  into  cooperative  action?  Good  democratic  habits  may  survive,  but 
they  are  not  enough  to  build  the  good  society  that  is  our  ideal* 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  this  singl 
motive  of  hatred  of  Japan  should  be  replaced  by  a  higher  motive  of  the 
service  of  mankind  and  the  building  of  a  new  China  and  new  world*  In  tint 
new  world  China  and  Japan  must  cooperate;  there  is  no  alternative.  In  the 
future  lies  the  immensely  difficult  task  of  healing  the  material  and  spir¬ 
itual  ravages  of  war  and  making  this  cooperation  possible.  So  that  even 
as  I  admire  the  singlemindedno ss  and  devotion  of  the  people  here,  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  something  further  be  added;  the  contribution  which 
a  vital  Christianity  can  give,  of  self-sacrifice  and  love  and  forgiveness, 

I  do  not  moan  that  fighting  should  stop.  It  is  unfortunately  a  necessary 
evil.  But  I  do  moan  that  an  unbreakable  foundation  of  future  peace  should 
now  be  built,  by  replacing  the  motive  of  hatred  oven  while  the  external 
actions  may  have  to  remain  the  same,  or  may  by  choice  remain  the  same. 

At  present  those  people  suffer  more  for  their  ideal  than  we 
do  for  ours,  -  their  self-sacrifice  is  more  complete,  and  all  the  time 
there  must  bo  vital  connection  between  their  beliefs  and  actions.  The 
demand  made  by  nationalism  or  communism  is  very  strong  and  complete;  in 
this  part  of  China  it  gets  the  response  of  the  best  spirits.  In 
wo  have  had  little  competition  of  this  kind;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
happens  when  students  in  the  south  are  faced  with  the  alternatives  of 
Marxism  and  Christianity  -  for  it  seems  impossible  truly  to  combine  them. 
Can  we  show  a  kind  of  patriotism  more  strenuous  than  that  of  the  com¬ 
munists,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  clear  challenge  to  bo  citiaens  of 
a  new  world  where  national  barriers,  prejudices,  and  hatred  are  completely 
transcended? 

War  means  that  for  the  time  being  all  efforts  at  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  social  structure  must  be  postponed;  there  is  no  chance  to  make  the 
change  till  the  war  is  ended.  But  the  work  of  life -changing  -  that  is, 
preparing  men  and  women  fit  for  the  new  society  -  must  go  on,  and  even 
faster  than  before.  It  can,  because  now  people  are  forced  to  fa*e  the 
realities  of  life  in  a  new  way* 

People  all  over  the  world  will  be  subject  to  a  one-sided 
propaganda  and  emotional  stress.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  determine 

to  find  the  truth  and  live  by  reason,  not  emotion.  In  . . you  have 

a  splendid  opportunity  for  this,  which  I  am  Sure  you  will  not  waste.  So 
as  we  have  learned  to  face  the  truth  about  ourselves  wo  must  face  the 
truth  about  our  nation,  and  recognizing  sin,  see  how  God  can  change  us  as 
a  nation  -  England  or  China, 


The  Cause  of  China 

I  HE  very  volume  of  the  world’s 
tragedy  tends  to  create  apathy. 
Human  sympathies  reach  a  sort  of 
saturation  point  beyond  which  they 
are  deadened  by  the  weight  they  have 
to  carry.  The  demands  for  aid  come 
from  so  many  quarters  as  to  beget  a 
sense  of  helplessness,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  complexity  of  the  is¬ 
sues  involved  confuses  the  mind. 
Both  causes  serve  to  excuse  as  well 
as  to  explain  inaction. 

The  appeal  in  behalf  of  China 
which  comes  to  Harvard  men 
from  a  Harvard  alumnus,  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  cuts 
through  these  difficulties  and  re¬ 
moves  these  excuses.  Here  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  that  is  clear  and 
definite,  and  that  if  done  would  be 
effectual.  It  lies  within  the  power 
of  every  Harvard  man  to  assist  in  its 
doing.  Whether  America  shall  or 
shall  not  continue  to  assist  Japan  to 
conquer  China  by  providing  the  in¬ 
struments  of  war,  rests  with  the  present 
Congress,  and  the  action  of  Congress 
will  depend  on  that  force  of  public 
opinion  which  every  Harvard  man 
helps  create,  or  by  his  silence  allows 
others  to  create. 

The  issue  is  simple  and  clear.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  choose  between 
one  ideology  and  another.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  judge  what  policy  will 


in  the  long  run  be  to  the  commercial 
or  national  advantage  of  America. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  disentangle  a 
web  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  or  probe 
into  remote  historical  causes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  at 
what  point  it  is  right  to  resort  to  war. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  making  war — a 
warof  almostunprecedented  brutality 
and  destructiveness  has  existed  for 
more  than  five  years.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  engaging  in  war,  but  only 
of  refusing  to  help  the  war-maker. 
There  is  no  problem  of  determining 
the  aggressor.  It  is  an  incontestable 
fact  that  the  Chinese  are  fighting  for 
their  lives,  their  civilization,  and 
their  national  existence;  and  that 
they  are  fighting  on  thetr  own  soil. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  anti-Japanese 
-—one  can  be  as  pro-Japanese  as  one 
likes,  provided  the  Japanese  will 
remain  in  Japan,  or  even  within  the 
bounds  of  their  earlier  conquests. 

Morally,  it  comes  to  this:  As  be¬ 
tween  the  ruthless  aggressor  and  the 
country  fighting  to  preserve  its  in¬ 
dependence,  where  does  the  right  lie? 
It  is  unbelievable  that  there  should 
be  any  doubt.  And  practically,  it 
comes  to  this :  Am  I  willing  to  desist, 
and  cause  others  to  desist,  from  help¬ 
ing  the  wrong  to  prevail  over  the 
right?  How  can  there  be  any  hesi¬ 
tation? 


Editorial  reprinted,  with  permission,  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of  February  16,  1940 


The  Fate  of  Millmis* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  : 

For  some  weeks  the  Harvard  alumni  of 
Chungkinn^  have  been  watching  the  widen¬ 
ing  circle  of  debate  and  the  growing  anima¬ 
tion  of  discussion  in  America  on  all  problems 
concerned  with  the  Far  East.  The  war  in 
the  Far  East  is  already  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  and  it  has  exacted  of  the  people  of  China 
\  death  and  suffering  heavier  than 

that  of  any  similar  war  of  like  duration.  To- 
day  it  seems  to  us  here  in  Chungking  that 
the  fate  of  countless  millions  now  alive,  and 
the  immediate  significance  of  the  death  of 
as  many  more  who  have  already  given  up 
ffieir  lives,  hang  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

n  e  m  Chungking  who  feel  ourselves  part 
of  the  American  tradition  and  way  of  life 
who  have  been  educated  within  the  walls  of 
Harvard,  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  other  alumni  in  the  name  of  those 
common  ideals  that  we  were  taught  to  cher¬ 
ish.  Harvard’s  parting  injunction  to  her 
graduates  has  been  “Depart  to  serve  better 
thy  country  and  thy  kind.”  We  feel  that 
we  would  be  failing  in  our  duty  to  our  train¬ 
ing  and  our  loyalties — Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can  ahke-if  we  did  not  try  to  put  the  case 
ot  China  before  you  at  this  moment. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  war  to  Americans 
at  home ;  we  know  that  you  have  been  fed 
on  tales  of  blood  and  horror  and  desolation 
for  almost  a  decade.  We,  being  closer  to 
the  bitterness  of  reality  than  our  fellow- 
alumni,  know  truly  the  nature  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  As  this  letter  is  written 
to  you,  the  Yangtze  flows  as  peacefully  be¬ 
neath  our  windows  in  Chungking  as  did 
once  the  Charles  in  Cambridge ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  sleep  as  peacefully  now  as  we  did  then. 
We  have  seen  this  city  run  with  blood,  and 
the  \  angtze  glitter  beneath  the  silver  wings 
of  Japanese  planes.  We  know  the  sound  of 
the  air  raid  alarm,  the  sound  of  marching 
feet,  the  sound  of  crying  children.  And  ye*! 
if  we  wrote  you  of  these  things,  we  could 
write  you  only  words  on  paper.  The  other 
alumni  of  Harvard  know  all  these  thino-s 
too — by  radio,  by  news  dispatches,  bv  letters. 
Doubtless  you  by  now  have  grown  annoyed 
or  disgusted  with  the  intrusion  of  such  things 
upon  the  ground  of  }our  daily  lives.  We 
just  as  much  as  you  are  annoyed  and  dis¬ 


gusted;  yet  we  cannot  put  these  things  be¬ 
hind  us.  We  cannot  turn  a  jiage  or  flick  a 
dial.  We  must  fight — or  cease  to  live;  not 
otherwise  can  we  be  free  or  can  we  give 
A'alidity  to  all  those  things  taught  to  us  as 
right  and  just  in  our  years  at  Harvard. 

It  is  unfair,  we  know,  to  attempt  to  draw 
America  into  our  quarrel.  But  it  is  permis¬ 
sible,  we  believe,  to  put  before  you  the  issue 
that  affects  each  of  us  so  deeply  and  so  per¬ 
sonally.  What  we  would  say  to  you  is  simple 
and  brief  simple  with  the  simplicity  of 

truth.  China  fights  upon  her  own  soil  to 
drive  an  alien  conqueror  out ;  during  the 
two  and  a  half  years  of  war,  the  enemy  has 
bombed  our  open  towns,  has  raped  our  wom¬ 
en,  tortured  our  peasants,  corrupted  our 
cities ;  during  the  course  of  these  hostilities 
the  enemy  has  observed  no  obligations  either 
to  law,  to  friendly  powers,  or  to  conscience. 
The  enemy  has  sunk  American  ships,  taken 
American  lives,  mocked  at  American  rights. 
We  believe  that  the  essence  of  this  night¬ 
mare  derives  of  a  tragic  paradox:  that  Amer¬ 
ica,  our  friend,  aids  Japan,  our  eneim-, 
America  supplies  Japan  with  the  means  of 
making  life  in  China  a  physical  affliction. 
What  is  worse,  it  does  so  to  no  permanent 
profit,  but  only  to  the  confusion  of  its  moral 
values,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  its 
material  rights. 

We  do  not  believe  that  America  will 
permanently  countenance  traffic  in  blood 
and  acquisition  at  the  price  of  death;  but 
the  measure  of  time  that  must  pass  before 
the  American  people  come  to  this  decision 
is  the  measure  of  countless  lives.  China  cut 
off  from  the  tools  and  aid  of  the  western 
world  will  fight  on — she  must :  God  help 
her,  she  cannot  do  otherwise.  But  it  rests 
with  the  decision  of  the  American  people 
whether  this  struggle  will  be  long  or  short. 
Theirs  is  the  power  to  determine  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  reign  of  suffering  in  China. 

^Ve  write  this  letter  to  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association  not  knowing  in  what  other  way 
we  can  reach  the  wide  body  of  our  fellow- 
graduates.  But  we  somehow  trust  and  hope 
that  whatever  measure  of  truth  it  may  con¬ 
tain  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 'of  all 
those  who  still  concern  themselves  with  that 
“Veritas”  we  know  as  Harvard’s  first  virtue. 

F.  Chin,  ’09,  Vice-President, 
Harvard  Club  of  CJiungkiuq 
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39 --1155  -  Church  and  Mission  Relations  in  North  China.  -  The  Board 

learns  with  appreciation  of  the  progress  toward  an 
organized  Chinese  Church  that  has  taken  place  in  Peiping,  North 
China  Mission,  especially  in  tlie  Drum  Tov/or  Church,  but,  sharing 
in  the  conc-ern  that  there  has  not  been  more  advance  tavard  tho 
organization  of  a  Presbytery  in  Peiping  and  thus  tov/ard  the  more 
effective  operation  of  the  Synod  of  North  China,  approves  China 
Council's  request  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  China 
Mission  that  it  "study  carefully  into  this  condition  so  as  to 
ascertain  whether  some  practical  means  can  be  found  to  encourage 
tho  churches  related  to  our  North  China  Mission  to  attain  a  more 
effective  organization  of  Presbyteries  and  Synod."  C.C.  39312. 

39“115'^  “  Prosbyterian  Missions  in  Relation  to  the  Work  in  '','fest 

China.  -  The  Board  learns  with  thankfulness  that  "although 
tho  work  of  our  China  Missions  has  been  seriously  affected  by  tho 
present  disturbed  conditions,  yet  in  spite  of  famine,  flood  and 
sviTord,  mission  and  church  work  has  been  carried  on.  There  have 
been  some  r^jgular  forms  of  v+ork,  largely  educational,  that  have 
been  curtailed  but  other  emergency  needs  for  reliof  and  un¬ 
precedented  evangelistic  opportunities  have  called  for  all  available 
funds  and  force." 

The  Board  is  also  gratified  that  while  the  needs  of  our 
regular  work  are  as  groat  as,  if  not  greater  than  evor,  tho  China 
Council  and  the  Missions  are  also  cognizant  of  the  challenging 
situation  in  West  China  Vvrhore  so  many  of  tho  Christian  constituency 
havo  sought  refuge  and  v/horc  tho  new  life  stirred  into  action  by  tho 
present  situation  is  opening  up  now  fields  of  Christian  service  in 
vory  needy  areas.  The  multitudes  of  refugoes  with  their  practical 
needs;  tho  largo  numbers  of  Christians  with  their  demand  for  Chris¬ 
tian  nurture  and  shepherding;  tho  awakened  youth  in  schools  and 
colleges;  thj  rural  areas  shocked  into  now  life  by  the  exigencies  of 
tho  vrar;  the  tribes  people  seeking  understanding  and  sjnnpathetic 
help  -  all  these  challenge  the  Christian  forces  both  East  and  IVest. 

The  China  Council  has,  in  the  Judgment  of  tho  Board, 
shovm  commendable  wisdom  inasmuch  as  it  desires  not  only  to  carry 
on  the  ’work  for  which,  together  v/ith  the  Chinese  Church,  it  has 
been  responsible  for  the  past  decados  but  also  desires  to  sharo, 
within  the  limits  of  its  resources,  in  these  now  opportunities  for 
Christian  service  virhich  have  opened  in  West  China,  Th  3  Board 
approves  tho  policy  and  present  methods  of  approach  of  the  China 
Council  to  theso  God-givon  opportunities;  that  no  new  stations 
should  bo  ostablishod  in  West  China  but  that  Council,  on  behalf  of 
the  China  Missions,  is  ready  to  enter  into  cooperative  enterprises 
with  Chinese  Christian  organizations,  especially  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China,  for  the  shepherding  of  the  scattered  Christian 
refugees,  the  more  extensive  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  tho  work  among 
youth  and  any  other  forms  of  Christian  activity  that  ’will  help  to 
meet  the  crying  needs  of  destitute  people  or  to  fill  with  Christian 
spirit  all  phases  of  tho  new  life  and  cooporativ3  movements  in  that 
area. 

Already  our  China  Missions  are  participating  in  several 
types  of  Christian  wrork  in  West  China  which  are  proving  most  fruit¬ 
ful  and  with  which  tho  Board  is  in  hearty  accord,  namely, - 
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1.  Grants  to  the  Christian  Litoraturo  Society  to  make 
possible  the  transportation  of  books  to  the  Society’s 
bookstore  at  Kunming. 

2.  The  Nanking  Theological  Seminary,  in  vj-hich  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Missions  participate,  is  helping  in  theological 
education  and  rural  reconstruction  in  Szechv/an  through 
the  loan  of  the  Rural  Church  Department  to  the  TJest  China 
Union  Theological  College  at  Chengtu. 

3.  The  University  of  Nanking,  Chooloo  University  and  Ginling 
College,  in  all  of  v;hich  Presbyterian  Missions  arc  con¬ 
stituent  units,  are  making  worthy  contributions  to 
Christian  education  in  West  China. 

1+.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  YiT.  H.  Clark  of  the  Hunan  Mission,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Roy  of  Kiangan  Mission  and  the  R^jv.  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  Lautenschlager  of  the  Shantung  Mission  have  been 
helping  in  the  unusual  opportunities  for  v>rork  among 
students. 

The  Board  moreover  approves  the  following  regialative 
principles  formulated  by  China  Council  for  the  granting  of  funds 
and  participation  in  projects  in  West  China:  1 

1.  That  the  projects  shall  bo  dofinitcly  ovangolistic  in 
character, 

2.  That  they  shall  be  adequately  controlled  and  supervised 
by  responsible  bodies  in  Yfest  China. 

3.  That  they  shall  be  determined  only  after  consultation 
with  Mission  and  church  organizations  already  at  work 
in  VYest  China. 

1+.  That  they  shall  be  of  such  a  character  that  our  con¬ 
tribution,  whether  of  funds  or  personnel,  can  be  made 
on  a  project  basis,  to  be  reviev/od  from,  time  to  time, 

c.c.  3931k 

39~1157  “  Presbyterian  Particiec tion  in  a  Home  Mission  Movement  of 
the  Church.  -  The  fact  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Cheng  Ching-yi,  the  recently  deceased 
General  Secretary,  has  had  the  courage  and  vision  in  a  time  of  war 
to  launch  a  home  mission  movement  and  especially  a  proposed 
project  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  people  in  Vfest  China  consisting 
of  an  educational,  medical  and  evangelistic  mission,  has  elicited 
the  hearty  interest  of  China  Council.  The  Board  commends  the  | 

consistency  and  care  of  the  China  Council  in  instructing  its  Ad  i 

Interim  Committee  to  study  the  details  and  budget  of  the  project  | 

more  fully  and  to  make  such  a  grant  toward  the  evangelistic  part  of| 
the  enterprise,  on  a  project  basis,  from  the  Centennial  Evangelistid 
Fund  as  it  deems  wise,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  initiative  for  the  i 
project  should  rest  ’vith  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and  that  j 
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grants-in-aid  should  follov.''  rather  than  precede  the  raising  of  funds 
by  the  churches  and  should  be  supplemental  and  for  an  initial 
period  only,  CC  39315* 

39-1158  -  Present  Status  of  Project  Plan.  -  The  Board  notes  ’.vith 

satisfaction  that  the  Project  Plan,  in  spite  of  occasional 
serious  dislocation,  in  those  stations  where  it  has  been  consistent¬ 
ly  carried  out,  has  v/eatherod  the  storm  of  the  past  two  years  so 
far  as  its  fundamental  principles  and  general  methods  are  concerned 
and  that  there  has  been  a  decided  ij.iproveraent  in  the  functioning  of 
the  Plan  during  the  past  year.  CC  39316  -  3931?. 

I 

Report  of  the  evangelistic  Committee 

39-II59  -  Tbs  Board  rejoices  at  the  inspiring  report  of  continued 

evangelistic  advance  in  spite  of  untoward  circumstances. 
Strength  has  been  given  to  the  vforkers  to  suffer,  to  endure  and  to 
overcome.  Material  losses  have  boon  made  up  by  spiritual  gifts. 

The  faith  ol  many  has  been  incre^'.sed  and  many  have  vfith  new 
Cv^rtainty  caught  the  vision  of  the  Kingdom.  With  no  thought  of  dis¬ 
couragement  but  with  joy  tho  missions  enter  into  the  nevj'  yoar  ahead 
glad  of  the  unparalleled  o^oportunity  in  every  field  of  activity 
to  make  knovm  His  name. 

The  year  has  brought  successive  ’waves  of  desperately  needy 
refugees  to  our  mission  c  oan-ounds  to  receive  a  blessing  greater  than 
they  anticipated.  Among  broken  homes  and  shattered  fortunes, 
followed  in  many  cases  with  floods  and  the  pinch  of  famine,  people 
have  been  in  need  of  comfort  and  relief.  This  has  in  some  cases 
been  givon  by  helping  the  childr  :!n  with  happy  educa.tional  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  nourishing  daily  bread;  in  another  to  mention  one  form 
of  relief,  by  viride  and  efficient  distribution  of  grain.  Tho 
Stations  have  boon  glad  to  be  the  agents  of  the  generous  American 
frionds  v/ho  through  them  are  ministering  to  neighbors  in  distress. 
iiTisdon  has  been  shown  in  the  forms  of  relief  undertaken  guarding 
against  their  becoming  a  permanent  charge  on  mission  funds  or 
porsonnol. 

The  effect  upon  tho  Church  has  been  notable.  Largo  nimberS 
have  boon  viron  to  allogianco  to  CJirist.  Thore  hus,  moreover,  come  to 
the  Church  a  ne’w  sense  of  the  beloved  fello’wship  and  value  of  the 
Church  as  an  organization.  Tho  Church  has  stood  often  tho  only 
stable  institution  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Individual  churches  have 
come  to  realize  a  fullness  of  life  and  a.ctivity  not  exporienced 
before,  and  to  know  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  outgoing  love  and 
service. 

Lever  since  Boxer  days  have  missionaries  been  able  to 
make  so  practical  and  offoctive  a  v/itness  for  Christ,  The  scope 
for  evangelism  both  in  occupied  and  free  China  has  increased  beyond 
all  bounds.  Christian  leadership  finds  itself  unable  to  copo  with 
it;  for,  besides  preaching,  there  is  also  the  essential  duty  of 
training  leadership  especially  for  the  rural  areas.  In  view  of  the 
sjrious  depletion  of  the  evangelistic  staff,  tho  great  need  for 
widespread  evangelism  and  the  necessity  for  training  Christians  in 
a  doopor  appreciation  of  the  Church  and  Christian  service,  the  Board 
in  response  to  the  appeal  of  China  Council  that  every  effort  shall 
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be  made  to  supply  as  soon  as  possible  reinforcements  of  evangelistic 
personnel  pl3dgGS  itself  to  do  ov-’-rything  practicable  to  meet  this 
critical  need  and  to  present  vfith  all  possible  weight  this 
challenge  to  the  Hone  Church.  For  "here  lies  the  challenge  today 
for  non  and  'wonen  v/ho  v/ould  help  China  -  men  and  ’.vorncn  of  sympathy^ 
patience^  endurance  and  abounding  lovcj  who  are  able  to  stand  the 
rigors  of  country  travel  and  enjoy  preaching  the  Gospel  under  all 
conditions  and  "v/ho  v/ould  find  in  the  growth  of  the  family  of  God 
their  greatest  joy."  CC  39318 

The  Board  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  China  Council, 
in  response  to  tho  Board's  inquiry  concerning  the  Ger'ian  and  other 
European  Missions  in  dire  straits  because  of  the  present  conflict 
in  Europe,  has  investigated  the  present  condition  of  work  of  the 
Vandsburgor  Mission  among  the  tribes  in  Yuanking,  Yunnan  (v/ork 
formerly  carried  by  the  Board's  Cliina  Missions)  and  has,  froi  funds 
at  its  disposition,  nado  a  grant-in-aid  of  C;j1,000  to  enable  this 
Mission  to  go  forward  with  its  program  of  work.  CC  39320 

The  Board  notes  with  interest  China  Council's  suggestion 
to  the  banking  Theological  Seminary  that  the  Seminary  open  one  or 
more  schools  both  in  East  and  Ifcst  China  for  the  training  of  lay 
workers  in  forms  of  practical  Christian  service  to  meet  the  needs 
of  tho  present  situation  and  VOTED  to  transmit  this  suggestion  to 
the  Board  of  Founders  of  the  Hanking  Theological  Seminary  in  Nev,r 
York.  CC  39323 


The  Report  of  tlio  Educational  Comnittce 

39-llaO  -The  Board  notes  that  in  spite  of  the  spread  of  the  ’.\rar 
during  the  year  seriously  affecting  three  more  of  our 
Missions  and  involving  the  closing  of  some  secondary  educational 
institutions  and  tho  moving  of  others,  most  of  the  schools  have 
continued  to  operate.  It  has  been  a  period  of  severe  testing  of 
the  foundations  of  mission  education  which  has  called  for  courage 
and  foresight  and  'v/hich  has  been  characterized  by: 

1.  "A  deeper  religious  life  and  wider  evangelistic 

opportunity  among  students. 

2.  Increased  attention  to  Bible  study  and  religious 
courses. 

3.  In  a  majority  of  institutions,  large  increases  in 
enrolmients. 

Shifts  in  location  and  operation  in  temporary  and 
ill-adapted  quarters  for  many  institutions. 

5»  Uncomplaining  acceptances,  by  students  and  teachers, 
of  unusual  inc onvonioncos  and  hardships. 

6.  A  really  sacrificial  spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

7»  The  development  of  omergoncy  schools,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  educational  program  to  present  life  need. 

8,  Further  interrupted  school  life  for  hundreds  and 

thousands  of  young  people,  v^-hich,  if  continued,  v/ill 
involve  cumulativo  v/cakoning  in  future  leadership  for 
the  nation  and  for  the  church. 

9»  A  renewed  desire  on  the  part  of  national  leaders  to 

consider  the  educational  enterprise  a  full  part  of  the 
church  program  and  to  have  students  vitally  related  to 
the  life  of  the  church."  (Review,  CC  page  86  CC  39326) 
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39-1161  -  Hangchovf  Christian  Collep;o  Program.-  The  Board  notes 

that  China  Council  has  received  and  studied  the  Program 
of  the  Associated  Christian  Colleges  in  Shanghai  as  submitted  by 
Hangchow  College  and  has  approved  this  program,  section  A,  for  the 
year  1939-40  which,  with  no  additional  commitments  in  force  and 
funds,  provides  for  closer  cooperation  of  tho  four  institutions  in 
joint  administration,  laboratory  and  library  services  and  courses  of 
study,  including  the  departments  of  sociology,  journalism  and 
physical  education  and  the  addition  of  a  fifth  year  for  teacher 
training.  Tho  Board  airaits  with  interest  the  receipt  of  the  program 
for  future  development.  Section  B,  vrith  recommendations  both  from 
the  China  Council  and  from  the  Field  Board  of  Hangchov/  College 
through  its  submission  to  the  Trustees  in  America.  The  Board 
VOTED  to  transmit  China  Council's  action  to  tho  Secretary  of  tho 
Board  of  Trustees  of  liangchov;  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

cc  39325. 

39“1162  -  Relating  Graduates  and  Former  Students  to  the  Church.  - 
The  Board  notes  Virith  deep  interest  the  project  which  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Committee  on  Church  and  Alumni  under  tho 
National  Christian  Council  for  bringing  into  closer  relation  irith 
the  Church  the  220,000  graduates  and  former  students  of  Christian 
iviiddlo  Schools  and  Collegos,  thus  bringing  to  fruition  in  tho 
Church  tho  efforts,  contacts  and  influence  of  our  educational 
institutions  upon  thousands  of  students.  The  Board  cannot  commend  I 
too  strongly  to  its  Missions  and  missionaries  thoir  hearty  and  full 
cooperation  in  this  closor  relation  bet’.focn  tho  educational  effort 
of  Missions  and  the  Church  -  this  "Noiv  Dimension  in  Christian  ITork.  " 

CC  39327 

39-1163  -  Classification  of  Principles. -  The  Board  notes,  with 
cordial  approval,  that  the  China  Council,  from  the 
experience  emerging  from  the  past  two  years,  has  clarified  certain 
principles  and  emphases  of  the  educational  -work  of  the  China 
Missions  as  follows: 

"1.  The  primary  purpose  of  our  schools  should  be  to 

educate  the  youth  of  tho  church  and  to  prepare  them 
for  Christian  leadership.  The  student  body  of  each 
institution  should  bo  kept  predominantly  Christian. 

The  fin::  incial  basis  of  schools  should  not  debar  any 
Christian  youth  from  securing  tho  type  and  standard 
of  education  for  ^vhich  ho  is  fitted. 

2.  Tho  primary  purpose  of  all  teaching  should  be  the 
development  of  positive  Christian  character. 

3*  In  so  far  as  possible  every  teach  .:r  should  be  an  oarnost, 
active  Christian. 

4«  Since  religious  training  forms  an  indispensable  part 

of  education,  and  is  necessary  for  tho  full  development 
of  idealism  and  a  rounded  personality,  the  curriculum 
should  include  religious  instruction,  Bible  study  and 
religious  exorcises. 

5.  Special  meetings  should  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  to 
develop  the  spiritual  life  of  teachers  and  students. 

Unless  Christ  is  a  spiritual  reality  in  catch  life,  there 
vfill  be  no  result  in  thought  and  action. 
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39-1151  -  Hangchovj-  Christian  College  Pro^ram^-  The  Board  notes 

that  China  Council  has  recoived  and  studied  the  Program 

"'"he  Associated  Christian  Colleges  in  Shanghai  as  submitted  by 
Hangchow  College  and  has  approved  this  program,  section  A,  for  the 
year  1939-^0  v.^hich,  with  no  additional  commitments  in  force  and 
funds,  provides  for  closer  cooperation  of  tho  four  institutions  in 
joint  administration,  laboratory  and  library  services  and  courses  of 
study,  including  the  departments  of  sociology,  journalism  and 
physical  education  and  the  addition  of  a  fifth  year  for  teacher 
training.  The  Board  a-ij-aits  with  interest  tho  receipt  of  the  program 
for  future  development.  Section  B,  with  recommendations  both  from 
the  China  Council  and  from  the  Field  Board  of  Hangchovv  College 
through  its  submission  to  the  Trustees  in  America.  The  Board 
\ OTED  to  transmit  China  Council's  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Ilangchov;  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

cc  39325. 

39“11 -  Relating  Graduates  and  Former  Students  to  the  Church.  - 
The  Board  notes  v^ith  deep  interest  tho  project  which  has 
boon  initiated  by  the  Committee  on  Church  and  Alumni  under  tho 
National  Christian  Council  for  bringing  into  closer  relation  v/ith 
the  Church  the  220,000  graduates  and  former  students  of  Christian 
Mddlo  Schools  and  Colleges,  thus  bringing  to  fruition  in  the 
Church  tho  efforts,  contacts  and  influence  of  our  oducational  I 

institutions  upon  thousands  of  students.  The  Board  cannot  commend  1 
too  strongly  to  its  Missions  and  missionaries  thoir  hearty  and  full  I 
cooperation  in  this  closer  relation  betv/oen  the  educational  effort 
of  Missions  and  the  Church  -  this  "NuW  Dimension  in  Chri stian  Vrork.  " 

CC  39327 

39-ll'a3  ~  Classification  of  Principles.  -  The  Board  notes,  with 
cordial  a2:iproval,  that  the  China  Council,  from' the 
experience  emerging  from  the  past  two  years,  has  clarified  certain 
principles  and  emphases  of  the  oducational  work  of  the  China 
Missions  as  follows: 

"1.  The  primary  purpose  of  our  schools  should  bo  to 

educate  the  youth  of  the  church  and  to  prepare  them 
for  Christian  leadership.  The  student  body  of  each 
institution  should  be  kept  predominantly  Christian. 

The  financial  basis  of  schools  should  not  debar  any 
Christian  youth  from  securing  tho  type  and  standard 
of  education  for  which  ho  is  fitted. 

2.  Tho  primary  purpose  of  all  teaching  should  be  the 

development  of  positive  Christian  character,  I 

3*  In  so  far  as  possible  every  teach  ^;r  should  bo  an  narnest,  ! 
active  Christian.  j 

4.  Since  religious  training  forms  an  indispensable  part 

of  education,  and  is  necessary  for  tho  full  development 
of  idealism  and  a  rounded  personality,  the  curriculum 
should  include  religious  instruction,  Bible  study  and 
religious  exercises. 

5.  Special  meetings  should  bo  held  at  least  once  a  y.^ar  to 
develop  the  spiritual  life  of  teachers  and  students. 

Unless  Christ  is  a  spiritual  reality  in  c£ich  life,  there 
v/ill  be  no  result  in  thought  and  action. 
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"6.  Each  school  should  cooporato  vfith  a  church  in  a  joint 
school  or  church  program  to  provide  for  each  studont 
an  opportunity  for  service  and  constructive  Christian 
■'.J’ork,  in  ifhich  program  teachers  tako  a  leading  part. 

Such  a  program  may  include  Sunday  School  teaching  and 
voluntary  preaching  bands. 

7*  There  should  be  close  cooperation  botveon  school  and 
church  in  a  program  for  the  development  of  youth  in 
servicOj  Christian  expnrionco  and  worship,  including 
Christian  Endeavor,  Youth  Fello’-rship,  etc."  CC  39328 

Medical  Committee  Report 

39-1181i  -  The  Board,  with  the  China  Council,  recognizes  the  urgent 
need  for  reinforcemo  nts  to  its  China  medical  staff  - 
both  physicians  and  nurses  -  made  more  r.cuto  by  the  heavy  strain 
under  which  those  viorkers  have  been  laboring  threatening  serious 
physical  breakdovms,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  retaining 
the  services  of  national  physicians  c,nd  nurses  a.nd  the  g.:n:.ral 
inadvisability  of  using  European  refuge;-  doctors,  and  because  of  the 
n'3od  for  ministering  to  many  refugees,  and  would  assur;;  the  China 
I.Iissions  that  it  v/ill  do  its  utmost  to  keep  this  great  ne  ,d  before 
the  Church  in  the  belief  that  the  need  itself  will  so  impress  the 
Church  that  both  the  young  life  and  the  necessary  funds  to  support 
this  young  life  in  sacrificial  service  may  bi  gladly  and  humbly 
given.  The  Board  would  report  to  the  China  liissions  that,  included 
in  its  yiinimum  roinf orcem.ent  list  of  thirty  now  missionaries  for 
19^0}  3-i's  nino  persons  for  Chin-a,  two  of  whom  arc  doctors.  If  the 
Church  makes  it  possibl,;  to  sond  out  additional  force  above  the 
thirty,  the  Board  will  give  consideration  to  thi  urgent  needs  of 
the  China  Missions  for  reinforcements  of  doctors  and  nurses  to 
prevent  breakdowns  and  to  replace  lossos  due  to  illness,  resigna¬ 
tions  and  retirement,  CC  39329  "  330*  j 

39-1165  -  Training  Classes  in  Nursing,-  The  Board  notes  that,  in 

view  of  the  serious  need  for  nursing  service  in  hospitals, 
China  Council  has  approved,  during  the  omorgency,  the  opening  and 
maintenance  of  training  classes  in  nursing  in  our  hospitals  not 
ordinarily  entitled  to  conduct  schools  of  nursing,  provided  that  the 
hospitals  have  sufficient  staff,  equipment  and  funds.  While 
approving  this  as  an  emergency  measure,  the  Board  would  seriously 
question  the  procedure  as  a  permanent  policy.  CC  39332 

39~11-^6  -  Physical  Examinations,-  The  Board  comi-nends  tho  favorable  * 
record  from  the  different  China  Missions  on  the  physical 
examinations  of  the  missionary  force  for  the  year  1939*  With 
conditions  as  they  are,  the  record  is  excellent,  CC  39334* 

39-1167  -  Thanlvs  to  Donors.-  Tho  Board  would  join  China  Cotmcil  in 
its  appreciation  for  the  gonerous  assistance  in  supplies 
and  relief  funds  given  to  the  medical  v/ork  of  its  China  Liissions 
during  the  past  year  by  many  individuals  and  relief  organizations, 
both  in  China  and  abroad.  Thu  Board  vfould  make  record  that  the  use 
of  th.  funds  has  been  the  moans  of  saving  thousands  of  lives,  has  | 
helped  control  th  ■;  ravage  of  .epidemics,  and  has  aided  in  the  care  of  i 
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victims  of  air  raids.  The  Board  is  gratified  to  learn  that  tho 
Socrotary  of  tho  China  Council  has  oxprossod  by  latter  tho  thanks 
of  China  Council  particularly  to  the  Canton  International  Red  Cross, 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  for  Central  China,  the 
British  Relief  Comiittee  of  the  Lord  Tayor's  Fund,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Chinese  International  Famine  Relief  Commission,  the 
American  Advisory  Committee,  the  Church  Committee  for  China 
Relief  (U,S.),  and  the  National  Christian  Council.  CC  39335 

39“lla8  -  Dr.  and  ilrs,  J,  E.  Baker.-  The  Board  ovould  also  join 

China  Council  in  the  acknov/l edgment  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  service  to  China  in  various  forms  of  flood, 
famine  and  mar  relief  of  Dr,  and  Rrs.  John  Earl  Baker,  v/ho  are 
at  present  on  furlough  in  the  United  States. 

! 

The  Report  of  tho  Literature  Co  viittee  | 

- I 

I 

39~lla9  -  The  Board  vjas  favorably  impressed  by  tho  constructive  j 
and  \vorthwhile  projects  to  '.'hich  Council  has  mado  grants  j 
from  the  Literature  Fund  aimed  to  advance  the  production  and  tho 
T'idor  distribution  of  Christian  Literature.  It  notes  tho  encourage¬ 
ment  and  aid  given  to  pastors  to  secure  the  best  of  necessary  books 
for  their  ovm  study,  the  Literature  Frizes  given  for  tho  best 
original  production  in  Christian  Literature  in  Chinese  and  for  the 
most  affective  translation,  the  grants  for  church  literature  aiming 
to  enlighten  the  nonbership  and  build  up  church  consciousness  as 
well  as  for  Suhday  School  literature,  religious  education  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  publishing  of  books  which  are  the  host  available 
interpretations  of  tho  Christian  philosophy  as  a  guide  to  Christian 
living.  And  also  the  assistance  given  to  the  valuable  rural  2?a.par, 
the  Christian  Farmer. 

The  Board  shares  in  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
closer  cooperation  between  those  engaged  in  the  production  of 
Christian  literature  v.ith  'i  vievir  to  a  better  integrated  program  to 
prevent  overlapping  and  to  a  more  serious  joint  effort  to  discover 
and  develop  writers,  and  to  corrdinate  agencies  for  more  effectual 
distribution  of  literature  already  produced.  It  vrelcomes  the 
plan  of  the  National  Christian  Council  to  organize  a  Council  on 
Christian  literature  o.nd  hopes  that  there  may  be  an  early  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  plan.  CC  39338“3^7* 

Policy  Coiriuittee  Report 

39-1170  “  Principles  to  be  observed  during  this  period  of  un¬ 
certain  tpm  -  The  Board  commends  the  principles  'which  the 
Council  lays  dean  to  govern  the  Missions  during  tho  x^eriod  of 
political  uncertainty  when  questions  may  arise  affecting  faith  and 
practice,  namely,  that  if  issues  of  this  nature  should  arise  in  any 
area  where  our  Presbyterian  Missions  carry  on  v.'ork  the  Mission 
involved  should, through  its  appointed  representatives,  confer  closely 
with  other  church  and  mission  grouxes  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reachj 
a  common  mind  in  dealing  with  these  issues,  and,  further,  that  in 
advance  of  adopting  any  plan,  policy  or  pi'oeedure  for  meeting  such 
issues,  the  Mission  should,  if  possible,  advise  with  tho  China 
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Council  G.nd  if  necessary  with  the  Board  since  any  course  that  is 
adopted  may  have  an  effect  upon  our  whole  mission  enterprise. 

If  issues  should  arise  involving  the  administrative 
integrity  of  mission  institutions,  a  sijnilar  procedure  should  be 
followed,  due  account  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  difficulties  will  be  susceptible  of  solution  by  friendly  con¬ 
ference  v/ith  local  authorities  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  t'»vo  years. 

The  Board  also  notes  China  Council's  suggestion  to  the 
China  Missions  and  Missionaries  to  ob'serve  iirith  caro  the  suggestions 
of  the  Board's  Statement  of  Counsel  and  Cooperation  issued 
September  18,  1939  For  the  guidance  of  its  missionaries  in  those 
times,  CC  39343, 

39-II7I  “  Conference  v/ith  Cooperating  Bodies  during  Annual  Meeting.  - 
The  Board  notes  that,  in  the  int3rest  of  cooper.ation  and 
mutual  helpfulness  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and  the 
National  Christian  Council,  the  China  Council  has  given  a  definite 
place  and  s ot  a  definite  time  on  its  docket  for  conferences  with 
representatives  of  these  bodies  to  consider  both  programs  and 
special  projects  in  which  Church  and  Mission  cooperation  is 
desirable  and  such  other  aspects  of  the  work  as  may  be  of  special 
timeliness.  CC  39349* 

39-1172  -  China  Council  Centennial  Evango listic  Fund.-  The  Board 
approved  the  setting  up  by  China  Council  of  the  U,  S. 
$14,000  allotted  to  the  China  Mi  ssions  from  the  Board's  Centennial 
Fund  as  a  China  Council  Centennial  Evangelistic  Expansion  Fund  to 
be  administered  by  China  Council  and  expended  over  •>.  period  of  three 
years,  and  noted  the  CouixCil's  intention  of  administering  this 
Fund  under  the  regulations  of  the  China  Council's  former  Evangolisti 
Exjeansion  Fuhd;  to  make  all  grants  from  the  Fund  on  a  project  basis 
requiring  complotc  financial  statements  and  full  reports  of  ViTork 
done;  and  to  request  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  to  evaluate  the 
projects  with  a  vieviT  (a)  to  determining  the  relative  offcctiveno ss 
of  the  various  projects  and  (b)  to  making  available  to  all  the 
Missions  any  valuible  data  in  rogard  to  the  projects;  and  requests 
a  brief  report  from  year  to  year  on  the  accomplishments  under  the 
Fund.  CC  39350. 

39-II73  “  Pengpu  Policy.  -  On  the  r'jcom]riGndation  of  Ch^na  Council, 
the  Board  approved  in  principle  the  Kiangan  Mission's 
policy  for  the  Pengpu  out-station  of  Hvraiyuan  except  that  the 
development  will  bo  into  an  evangelistic  and  social  work  center 
only,  not  a  sub-station,  with  residence  facilities  for  temporary 
occupancy,  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  by  one  or  more 
missionaries.  The  Kiejigan  Mission  Policy  for  Pengpu,  as  modified 
by  China  Council  calls  for  - 

"The  use  of  money  from,  the  sal.j  of  the  shops  on  Er  Ma  Lu 
and  Chung  Shan  Chioh  (north  end)  for  a  building  ho  put  up  adjoining 
the  present  gate  house  on  Chung  Shan  Chioh  ba.l.ancing  the  unit  v^hich 
novj-  occupies  the  south  ejid  of  Chung  Shan  Chioh,  For  the  present, 
this  building  would  be  designo.tod  as  the  temporary  r.isidcnce  of  a 
missionary  family  but  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  b.e  suitable 
for  use,  later  on,  as  p  .rt  of  the  evangelistic  and  social  service 
unit. 
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Thr>t  the  Church  be  built  up  using  the  existing  church 
building  ns  the  center  for  the  present  but  that  as  the  congregation 
and  membership  grov;  the  desirability  of  buying  a  nev/  site  for  their 
permanent  church  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  Pengpu  should  be  over 
kept  before  them.  If  this  became  possibloj  the  present  church 
building  would  be  used  as  a  preaching  hall  and  evangelistic  center. 
The  goal  v/ould  bo  to  have  the  church  corns  to  self-support  as  soon 
as  possible. 

That  Pengpu  be  developed  as  an  Evangelistic  Center  and  as 
a  Social  Center,  of  the  Hwaiyuan  Station. 

In  approving  this  policy,  Vv^ith  its  consequent  limited 
building  program  for  Pengpu,  as  an  out-station  of  HvTaiyuan,  the 
Board  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  C.,J-j.,90C)  from  the  sale 
of  certain  properties  cannot  be  granted  for  use  for  this  purpose 
until  it  is  reported  in  hand  by  the  Boa,rd' s  China  Tre'isurer  and 
the  Board  has  secured  permission  from  the  original  donor  for  this 
use. 

The  Board  further  notes  China  Council's  approval  of  the 
Kiangan  Mission's  having  made  available  to  the  China  Inland  Mission 
temporary  living  quarters  on  the  compound  in  Chung  Shan  Chieh, 
Pengpu,  for  the  use  of  a  momber  of  that  Mission  \7ho  is  acting  as 
forwarding  agent  for  missions  in  North  Anhwei  and  of  the  Kiangan 
Mission's  having  invited  this  mission: ry  to  cooperate  in  the 
evangelistic  program  of  the  Hwaiyuan  Station  for  Pengpu  during  his 
residency  in  that  center.  CC  39351. 

39-II7U  -  Executive  Secretaries  of  Missions.-  The  Board  is  pleased 
to  note  the  cooperation  of  China  Council  in  recommending 
to  the  China  Missions  that,  -.'here  necessary,  each  Mission  amend  its 
Standing  Rules  in  order  that  tho  Mission  may  designate  its  chief 
administrative  officer  as  its  Executive  Secretary,  who  shall  also 
be  Chairman  of  the  Mission  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected 
for  a  two  year  term,  subject  to  reelection,  and  shall  be  the 
Mission's  representative  on  China  Council.  CC  39353;  Manual  66-62 

39-1175  -  China  Representation  at  Decennial  Conference.-  The  Board 
also  notes  and  comiriends  the  care  which  China  Coimcil  is 
exercising  in  the  selection  of  the  delegates  of  the  China  Missions 
for  the  Third  Decennial  Conference  in  order  that  the  most  effective 
representatives  of  the  China  Missions  may  bo  in  attendance. 

CC  3935iq. 


Finance  Committee 

39“117-^  -  War  Damages .  -  The  Board  notes  China  Council's  request  to 
the  Missions  that  they  prepare  statements  which  are  to  be 
filed  for  record  with  U»  S.  Consulate  in  China,  of  the  war  damages 
to  Board  property,  and  would  also  urge  the  completion  of  this 
work  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  submission  of  copies  of  these 
statements  to  the  Board.  CC  39365. 
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39-1177  -  Filiations  of  Missionaries  temporarily  av/ay  from  their 
I-'ii s s i ons .  -  The  Board  fully  rocof^nizes  that  the  force 
questions  of  the  China  Missions  are  the  most  vital  affecting  the 
China  vrork.  The  stress  under  -i/hich  all  the  force,  foreign  and 
national,  is  working,  the  extreme  dearth  of  workers  in  the  face  of 
mounting  opportunities,  the  questions  involving  the  changes  in 
assignment  of  work,  and  of  adaptability  to  nei7  v7ork,  all  these  bring 
problemiS  -v/hich  humanly  speaking  are  i/ell-nigh  insurmountable.  The 
Board  commends  mthout  reservation  the  spirit  of  the  missionaries  in 
their  acceptance  of  changes  in  their  assignments  of  work  and  notes 
with  approbation  China  Council’s  recommendation  that,  vj-henever  a 
missionary  is  temporarily  detached  from  his  mission  for  v/ork  in 
other  parts  of  China  outside  our  mission  areas,  the  assignment  and 
supervision  of  his  v7ork  during  this  period  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Aa  Interim  Committee  'who  shall  keep  the  Chairmen  or  Secretaries 
of  the  Missions  informed.  It  is  understood  that  the  missionary’s 
general  relations  and  responsibilities  to  his  station  and  mission 
remain  unchanged  so  that  the  question  of  his  recall  to  ’work  in  his 
own  mission  at  the  end  of  his  assignment  shall  remain  vfith  his 
Mission  in  consultation  'v/ith  the  China  Co'uncil  Ad  Interim  Committee. 

In  line  with  the  principles  and  procedure  enumerated  in 
the  foregoing,  the  Board  notes  and  approves  the  continued  assignment 
of  the  Rev.  ff.  H«  Clark,  Ph.  D.  and  Mrs.  Clark  to  Ku'oraing,  Yunnan 
Province  until  the  summer  o±  194^1,  their  v/ork  among  students  to  be 
carried  on  in  cooperation  V\fith  various  Christian  organizations;  the 
continued  assignment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Androvr  Tod  Roy  to  religious 
V7ork  for  students  of  the  various  institutions  in  West  China,  their 
local  rolationship  to  be  arith  tho  Uni-yorsity  of  hanking;  Tho  Board 
also  notes  and  approves  the  recommendation  of  Council  to  its  Ad 
Interim  Committee  that  Mr.  I/i.  Gardner  Tevirksbury  continue  his  work 
among  the  schools  and  mission  stations  of  Forth  China,  Shantung, 
Kiangan  and  East  China,  keeping  his  resideiice  in  Shanghai,  until 
time  for  furlough  about  July  1,  I94O.  CC  38363-372 

39-1178  -  Appreciation  of  service  of  Miss  Rasey  of  China  Inland 
Mission.  -  The  Board  would  join  China  Co'uncil  in  its 
expression  ol  appreciation  to  the  China  Inland  Mission  for  the 
assignment  of  Miss  Rose  Rasey  to,  and  to  I'liss  Rasey  for  her 
services  in,  the  Shunteh  Hospital  during  the  past  year,  and  would 
solicit  a  continuation  of  this  assignment  at  least  through  the 
summer  of  1941  if  such  an  assignment  can  bo  made  without  injury 
to  the  viTork  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  CC  39373. 

39-II79  -  Coaforonco  with  Junior  Missionaries  at  end  of  third  yoar.- 
Tho  Board  is  gratified  with  China  Council's  careful  study 
of  tho  question  raised  by  the  Board  concerning  a  definite  interview 
on  the  progress  and  field  adjustments  of  now  missionaries  toward  tho 
end  of  the  third  year  on  the  field  vmth  a  view  to  definite  and  con¬ 
structive  helpfulness  in  their  adjustment  to  their  work.  Tho  Board  j 
notes  China  Council's  acceptance  of  certain  responsibilities  in  this  | 
matter  and  tho  procedure  recommended  by  Council  for  the  China  field 
as  follows : 
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As  an  experimental  procedure  it  'vvas  recomnended: 

(1)  That  the  China  Council  office  be  responsible 
for  sending  letters  to  the  executive  officer  of  the 
T'iission  and  to  the  missionary  concerning  purpose  of  the 
conference . 

(2)  Tho  mission  executive  officer  shall  then  be 
responsible  for  securing  in  an  informal  way  from  those 
best  qualified  to  knov/,  either  missionaries  or  Chinese, 
and  by  personal  int jrvie\'.''  trith  the  missionary  himself, 
the  information  concerning  tho  progress  of  the  missionary 
in  the  language,  adjustments  to  tho  life  and  work  of  tho 
mission  and  attitudes  toward  tho  people  and  the  work  of 
th 7  mission,  mutual  relationships  of  th j  now  missionary 
and  his  colleagues,  health  and  psychological  reaction  to 
environment  and  any  other  questions  likely  to  influence 
tho  effectiveness  of  the  virork  of  the  missionary  in 
carrying  out  the  supreme  and  controlling  aim  of  foreign 
missions  and  sharing  the  results  of  his  inquiry  with  the 
Council  officers. 

(5)  The  Council  officers  shall  than  bo  responsible 
for  arranging  as  early  as  practicable  for  a  conference 
of  one  of  their  numb^-r  v>rith  the  miss ioiiLary. 

The  results  of  the  interviovif  should  be  reported  to  the 
Board.  CC  39375* 

39-1180  -  Temporary  Service  in  China  of  Japan  Missionary.  -  The 

Board  avrare  of  the  extremely  delicate  problems 
constantly  arising  in  ma.ny  parts  of  China  which,  hoviever  by 
patience  and  mutual  understanding  have  every  prospect  of  being 
capable  of  friendly  settlement,  approves  tho  request  of  China 
Council  to  the  dapan  Mission  to  make  availr-blo  upon  a  temporary 
basis  a  member  of  the  Japan  Mission  for  service  in  the  China 
field  to  assist  and  give  counsel  in  those  difficult  questions,  if 
after  duo  consultation  beti^Tecn  the  Japan  Mission  and  the  China 
Council  the  plan  seems  pr  .cticable.  CC  39376. 


39-1181  -  At  the  cabled  request  of  the  Shantung  Mission  and  Chizia 
Council,  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  her  sister, 
the  Board  VOTMD  to  approve  the  ircviediate  return  to  the  United 
States  of  Miss  Emma  S.  Boehne  of  Tsinan,  Shantung.  Inasmuch  as 
Miss  Boehne  returned  to  China  September  21,  1936,  for  her  last 
term  of  service  before  retirement,  she  now  returns  permi.inently  to 
the  U.S. ;  the  date  of  her  retirement  from  active  missionary  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  considered  v/ith  her  on  her  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  The  Board’s  China  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to 
advance  the  necessary  travel  funds  for  this  journey. 
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39“1182  -  At  the  cabled  request  of  the  Kiangan  Mission  and  China 
Council,  bocause  of  health  considerations,  the  Board 
VOTED  to  antedate  the  regular  tv+elve  months  furlough  of  Miss 
Harriet  Stroh  of  Hvfaiyuan  due  July  1,  19i+0,  to  about  March  1,  19i+0, 
The  Board' s  China  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  advance  the 
necessary  travel  funds  for  this  journey. 


39-1183  -  The  following  furlough 

.  study  grants  were 

approved : 

BSRGBVIN,  Ruth 

Punjab 

$  /+0.00 

BLAIR,  Lois 

Chosen 

191.00 

MILLER,  Eva 

Yfest  Africa 

150.00 

39-1181+  -  The  folloviring  Medical 

Bills  v+are  approved 

Arthur,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hillcoa 

t 

and  family 

(E.  China) 

1  26.25 

Boyce,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 

(Iran) 

75 

Carter,  Miss  Anita  E. 

(Shantung) 

78.00 

Chatters  on,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 

(W.  Africa) 

21.00 

Dickason,  Miss  Miriam  B. 

(Colombia) 

6.  00 

Gould,  Miss  Orpha  B. 

(N.  China) 

41.51 

Grissett,  Mrs.  Finley  M. 

(YY.  Africa) 

7.76 

Hofmann,  Mrs.  J.  Allen 

(S.  China) 

19.50 

Kilpatrick,  Miss  Faye 

(Thailand) 

21.00 

Lucas,  Nancy,  daughter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Lucas 

( Punjab) 

3-75 

McCoy,  Miss  Bessie  C. 

(N.  China) 

6.  00 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Stacey  L. 

(Chosen) 

71.25 

Scott,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  and  Helen 

Priscilla  Stam 

(Shantung) 

13.50 

Smith,  Mrs.  TL  J.  and  family 

(Philippines ) 

358. i3 

Speers,  Mrs.  P.  Carter  and  family  (Punjab) 

38. 03 

Wells,  Roberta,  daughter 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Wells 

(Thailand) 

37.50 

Yfhallon,  Rev.  Albert  K. 

(N.  China) 

153. 69 

Children  of  Missionaries  on  The  Field 

Bannan,  Phyllis  Mary,  daughter 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bannan 

(Hunan) 

13.50 

Chandler,  Charles,  son 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chandler 

(Shantung) 

.75 

Elder,  Stewart,  son 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  N.  Carl  Elder 

( Thailand) 

4.50 

Freidinger,  Margaret,  daughter 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Freidinger 

(Syria) 

2.25 

Hanna,  Rosemary,  daughter 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Hanna 

(Thailand) 

7.50 

Lampe,  Elizabeth,  daughter 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  YT.  Lampe 

(Chosen) 

3.75 

Kiangan 
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(W.  India) 
(Shantung) 


^4^3 


Uapp,  John  son 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Janes  E.  Napp 
Van  Deuscn,  Justina,  daughter 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Van  Deusen 


15*38 

15*64 


39-1185  -  The  request  of  the  Japan  Mission  that  the  Board  grant  a 
year's  furlough  to  Miss  Mary  Milos  after  six  years  on 
the  field,  was  noted.  In  view  of  the  correspondence  had  since  the 
action  and  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  work  and  because  of 
personal  and  family  reasons,  it  was  VOTED  to  approve  a  special 
furlough  for  Miss  Miles  in  accordance  with  ii.rticlo  183  of  the 
Manual,  to  begin  any  tine  after  July  1,  19lj.O,  and  to  be  for  a 
period  of  seven  months  excluding  travel. 

39-1186  -  Upon  the  request  of  the  Thailand  Mission  and  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  sot  forth  in  the  covering  statement  of 
the  Mission,  the  Bo'ird  VOTED  to  grant  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Park  a 
furlough  of  tv'-^elve  months  in  America  after  a  tern  of  service  of 
four  years  and  nine  months. 


39-II87  -  Miss  Faye  Kilpatrick  of  the  Thailand  Mission,  whose 
regular  furlough  of  kvolvo  months  oxpiros  on  June  7, 
I9U0.  recently  advised  the  Board  that  because  of  personal  reasons 
she  finds  it  impossible  to  return  to  Thailand  at  the  close  of  her 
furlough.  In  accordance  with  ianual  Article  I96,  the  Board  VOTED 
to  discontinue  the  furlough  salary  and  ponsion  prenium  of  Miss 
Kilpatrick  as  of  February  7.  19^0*  to  extend  her  furlough 
thereafter  without  any  financial  allowa.nco  to  the  tivo  year  period 
with  the  understanding  that  (l)  if  she  returns  to  the  field  before 
the  end  of  the  extended  furljugh,  her  allowance  will  be  reinstated 
for  such  p.jriod  as  will  conploto  the  full  norroal  12  ’'lonths '  fur¬ 
lough  payment  and  (2)  if  she  does  not  rotxirn  to  the  field,  any 
estimated  over-payment  of  allowances  will  be  reimbursed  by  her  to 
the  Board  in  accordance  with  --rticle  iq3  af  the  Manual,  The  Board 
expressed  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  fine  service  rendered  by 
Miss  Kilpatrick  and  the  hope  that  she  nay  be  able  to  return  to  the 
field. 


39~118B  Board  gave  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  request 
of  th-e  Thailand  Mission  that  the  Board  modify  its  L'hnual 
regulations  regarding  terms  of  service  in  the  Kiulungkiang  Station 
(Yunnan)  to  provide  shorter  tens  of  service  (with  tvifelve  months 
furlough)  subsequent  tj  the  first  term.  Before  final  action  on 
this  request  the  Beard  desired  further  infonation  as  to  possible 
adjustment  of  these  regulations  to  conform  in  general  to  those 
relating  to  the  other  stations  of  the  Thailand  Mission. 

39-1189  -  Tn  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Secretary 
the  Board  VOTED  to  extend  the  furlough  ’with  the 
customary  allowances  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Molls  of  Chiongmai, 
Thailand  Mission  from  date  of  sailing  in  Juno,  I9I4O  to  date  of 
sailing  in  i-.ugust,  I9I1.O. 
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39-1190  -  In  accordc.nce  with  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Secretary 

the  Board  VOTED  to  extend  'cho  furlough  of  Miss  Catherine 
McCune  of  Pyongyang,  Chosen  Mission  with  all  allowances  and  pension 
preniun  froin  June  21,  19i-l-0  until  date  of  sailing  about  Septenber  1, 

1940. 

39-1191  -  0296.77  w-s  appropriated  for  Severance  Union  Medical 
Collego,  Seoul,  Chosen  I'iission,  having  been  received 
fron  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Minot,  North  Dakota,  to  be  paid  to 
U.  S.  Treasurer. 


Pursuant  to  Board  action  of  September  18,  1939,  relative 
to  the  sale  of  certain  properties  in  the  Tacloban 
Station  of  the  Philippine  Mission,  the  Board  noted  Action  39”55 
of  the  Mission,  giving  more  accurate  description  of  the  property 
and  mocifying  the  original  request.  The  Board  VOTED  therefore  to 
approve  the  sale  for  Pesos  2,1014.85  of  lots,  as  follows,  to  the 
liunicipality  of  Tacloban  for  school  purposes: 


Lot  No.  5357  -  A 
Lot  No.  PS-II4I4.36-B 
Lot  No,  307  -  D 
Lot  No.  306 


68I4..  67  Sq.  Meters 

2,103.11  "  " 

3,213.00  "  " 

1,353»0Q  " 

7,360.78  ''  " 


39-1195  -  understood  that  the  i''’unic ipality  riras  to  pay  a 

total  of  Pesos  2,10l4. 85  for  the  property,  and  that  Pesos  I4OO,  of 
this  was  to  be  used  by  the  Station  in  removing  certain  buildings, 
the  balance  Pesos  l,70l4. 85  to  be  held  pending  Mission  and  Board 
action  as  to  its  use.  Power  of  Attorney  to  E.  J.  Frie  to  effect 
this  sale  v\ras  :iuthorizcd. 


39-1194  -  I'l'-®  Board  VOTED  to  approve  the  request  of  the 

Philippine  Mission  (39-90)  that  the  Cebu  Station  bo 
permitted  to  use  money  roceived  from  rentals  during  1939-40,  toward 
covering  a  deficit  in  the  station  Loccounts  of  1938-39,  amounting 
to  Pesos  591.90.  It  v^ras  understood  that  the  balance  of  the  over¬ 
draft  is  to  be  covered  by  the  Mission  fron  current  appropriations, 

39-1195  -  11^®  Board  A?‘0TSD  to  approve  request  No.  39-22  of  the 

Phi;j.ippine  Mission  that  the  Albay  Station  be  permitted 
to  erect  a  domaitory  for  girls,  at  the  local  Bible  School,  at  a 
total  cost  of  Pesos  700,00,  tcvirard  which  Pesos  240.00  wore  already 
available.  The  Board  VOTED  to  make  a  grant  of  Pesos  460.00  to 
cover  the  balance  needed,  this  amount  having  been  credited  to  New 
York  under  Notice  No.  9960  from  receipts  on  the  field. 

39-II90  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  approve  the  request  ef  the  Philippine 
Mission  (39-23)  that  the  Albay  Congrcgatio:i  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  be  permitted  to  erect  a  manse  on  the 
Church  lot  ovTied  by  the  Board.  The  Board  understood  that  inasmuch 
as  the  prop'orty  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  the  Mission  and 
the  Albay  Congregation  w^uld  draw  up  an  agreement  setting  forth  the 
equity  of  the  Church  in  the  building  and  providing  for  possible  re¬ 
moval  or  sale  of  the  building  by  the  Congregation. 
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39-1197  -  The  Board  noted  the  request  cf  the  Philippine  hiss  ion  re 
the  furlough  of  Dr.  and  hrs.  Charles  R.  Ha^iilt  n  of  the 
Philippine  Ilission,  v^rho  arrived  on  the  field  fr  ;n  last  furlough 
about  June  1,  1936,  and  who  wo'uld  bo  due  for  a  furl  ..ugh  April  1, 
I9UI.  The  Board  VOTED  to  perriit  Dr.  and  hrs.  Hareilton  to  leave  the 
field  the  latter  part  of  .'Arch  with  the  understanding  the  charge 
for  travel  would  be  entered  in  the  I9I1.I-U2  year.  It  was  understood 
Dr.  and  Urs.  Har.iilton  would  receive  hoiie  salary  fron  date  cf 
arrival  in  April  I94I  ho  June  18,  19^ j  &h  ■which  time  Dr.  Haniltcn 
reaches  the  retire'aent  age. 

39-1198  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  approve  the  request  of  the  Philippine 
ilission  (ivcti  n  39-25)  that  the  Cebu  Christian  Stuv-.ent 
Con. negation  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  be  permitted  to  erect 
a  church  building  on  the  property  held  by  the  B-oaru  in  cnmection 
with  the  Christian  student  Center  of  Cebu.  The  Board  understood 
that  inasmuch  as  tho  land  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  B'‘'ard,  the 
iiission  and  the  Congregation  would  draw  up  an  agreement  setting 
forth  the  equity  of  the  Cjngregation  in  the  building  as  such  and 
■ereviding  for  the  Board  t  j  hold  the  equity  in  trust  for  the 
Congregation. 

39-II99  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  confirm,  the  olocti.'-n  by  the 

Philippine  Ilissi'^n  cf  J.  L.  He  oper  as  Ojxecutime  Secretary 
of  tho  hiss  ion  effective  on  his  arrival  on  the  field. 

39-1291  -  ,1,1.32.92  was  appr'.priat  3d  for  Silliman  University  Church, 

Dunaguete,  Philippine  hissicn,  having  been  r';coived  frnn 
the  following: 

hr.  A-  hrs.  Wm.  Rine,  Long  Beach,  Washington  - 
Vance  : 'rv.cr ial  Yfcmen' s  .association,  ./Tneeling, 

W.  Va. - - -  - - -  -  - 

Individual  via  Grand  Rapids  vA  i-.  S.  -  -  -  -  - 
El  Paso  xV;3Sbyterial  S..ciety  -  --  --  --  -- 
Yadkin  "  "  --------- 

Detroit  "  ’’  --------- 

Individual  thru  itlbany  Presbyterial  Society  - 
Los  x^ngeles  Presbyterial  S.'ciety  ------- 

Transylvania  "  "  ------- 


10.  00 

100.00 
50. 00 
50.00 

14.  92 

30.  00 
50.  00 
50.  00 
28.  00 


(Page  8,  Item  #1,  1958-39  Pr.-perty  List) 
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39-1201  -  In  order  to  make  available  the  ,1,000  appropriation  in 
tho  budget  for  a  Philippine  Conference  t;  bo  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  x'^pril  9-lli,  1940,  the  Bear  l  VOTED  th  3  foll-mring 
allocation: 

To  tho  C-.,op  ^rating  C.mvuttee  for  travel  of 

Filipino  delegates,  and  other  expenses  .  .  ■,55l|.00 
T  .ward  expensres  and  for  travel  of  selected 

Presbyterian  delegates . .  *  4ii-6.  00 

39-1202  -  The  Beard  VOTED  t  :■  grant  the  r.jqu  .st  )f  tho  Executive 
Cor.-nitteo  of  the  Iran  hissimi  and  auth.rizo  the  Iran 
hissi'^.n  Treasurer  ’be  cho.rgo  to  Rents  the  sun.  of  Rials  3,540  ■'./hich 
was  spent  for  repairs  on  tho  residence  .n  the  Sage  College  cenpound 
Teheran.  (Lottor  number  243  from  i.dssim  Secretary.) 
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39-1205  -  Tho  Board  VOTED  to  approve  the  roqujst  of  the  Syria  Eis- 
sien  (39-1L|.8)  that  such  part  of  the  principal  of  the 
hclson  Fund  (Appropriation  No.  10l|79  -  ■;.5,807.  59  -  8/I8/37)  as  nay 
be  necessary,  bo  used  for  tho  erection  of  a  Principal's  residence 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Tripoli  Beys'  School  and  that  pernission  be 
given  f.-r  tho  erection  of  the  residence  subject  to  the  approval  of 
plans  and  estimates  by  tho  Tiission's  Property  Coi-rii ttoe. 

39-1201).  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  approve  the  action  of  the  India  Coun¬ 
cil  olecting  Dr.  H.  J.  Strickler  dieting  Secretary  of  tho 
India  Council  during  the  furlough  of  Dr.  J.  B.  heir  in  19l|.b-l)l. 
(l.C.  38132,  39218;  let.  Dr.  Weir  12/18/39) 


39-1205  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  grant  the  request  of  tho  India  Council 
(l.C.  39211)  that  the  Board  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the 
rental  of  an  aparterent  in  Bombay  for  hr.  and  1‘rs.  J.  W.  Prentice 
of  the  Intor-IIission  Business  Office  up  to  a  naxinun  of  Rs.  220 
per  month,  beginning  about  February  1,  I9I1-O,  in  accordance  v/ith  tho 
provisions  of  the  -nnual,  ^irticlc  ll|l.  It  is  und  .rstood  that  the 
Board  will  be  credited  with  receipts  from  th^  rental  of  rooms  in 
the  apart?'icnt  to  transients  other  than  missionaries  of  our  Board. 

39-1206  -  The  Board  notes  with  concern  the  pressure  being  brought 
by  the  Indian  Government  upon  the  Punjab  mission  for  the 
repayment  of  the  Jullundur  Lien  held  on  account  of  various  building 
grants  to  the  Jullundur  laission  High  School,  as  reported  in  India 
Council  Action  3919b*  Tho  Board  vj'ould  urge  the  Council  and  idssion 
to  present  to  the  Government  the  point  of  view  that  the  purposes 
for  which  the  grants  v/^re  nado,  h.-vc  been  ca,rriod  out  in  the 
servic es rendered  by  the  Jullundur  mission  High  School  and  by  tho 
Raja  Raghbir  Singh  Church  High  School,  and  that  the  long-continued 
educational  services  of  the  I-ission  through  these  schools  and  other 
wisG  ’Would  justify  a  large,  if  not  completo,  amortization  of  the 
Lien. 

39-I207  -  Board  VOTED,  in  agree.aent  with  th request  of  the 
India  Council  (l.C.  39200)  to  authorize  the  us  ■;  of  a 
balance  of  mppropri ation  ^10830  of  Rs.  375  saniseptic  installa¬ 
tion,  in  the  Punjab  Idssion,  instead  of  screening  as  originally 
designated,  it  being  understood  th:..t  the  screening  will  be  other¬ 
wise  provided  for. 

39-1208  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  allo’./  I'.iss  11.  H.  Forger  to  ant.^date 
her  furlough  by  one  v/eok  before  I'ay  1st,  19b0»  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  special  arrangsments  for  her  passage. 

39-I209  -  Iba  Board  VOTED  to  permit  Dr.  and  Lrs.  J.  3.  Weir  to 

leave  the  field  on  a  te.^elvo-:  \onths '  regular  furlough  at 
such  time  after  April  1st,  19b0.  vv’-hen  their  six -year  tormi  ivill  be 
completed,  as  v/ill  enable  them  to  arrive  back  in  India  in 
September  19bl.  in  ample  time  for  autumi  mceetings. 
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39-1210  -  The  Board  notes  that  Rev.  and  Ilrsi  Marshall  S.  Pinkerton 
of  the  North  India  His  si  on  are  conpelled  by  tho  con¬ 
tinued  ill  health  of  their  son  to  givo  up  thoir  v\rork  in  India  and 
ronain  in  this  country  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  accordance 
with  Hr.  Pinl^erton's  letter  of  February  1st,  thoreforo,  the  Board 
VOTED  very  regretfully  to  accept  tho  resignation  of  Hr.  and  Hrs. 
Pinkerton  as  of  Decenber  3I,  1939,  and  to  pay  salary  and  allowancos 
up  to  that  date.  The  Board  would  express  to  Hr.  and  T.'rs.  Pinkerton 
its  deop  appreciation  of  their  fourteen  years  of  service  in  India 
and  its  sincere  hope  that  the  renewed  health  of  thoir  son  will 
rnke  possible  an  early  return  to  that  vfork. 


No.  India 
Rev.  cc  Hrs* 

H.  S. 

Pinkerton 

Resignation 


39-1211  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  extend  the  furlough  of  Hr.  Adin  P. 

Brooks  of  Allahabad  \;-ithout  salary  or  allovmnces  fron 
Juno  9,  I9I1.O  to  July  9,  I9/4.O  to  pomit  him  to  attend  to  urgent 
personal  business.  (Letter  of  Hr.  Brooks  2/12/40) 

39-1212  -  The  Board  VOTED,  in  agreenont  v/ith  the  request  of  the 
India  Council  (l.C.  39201),  to  authorize  the  Western 
India  Hission  to  use  a  balance  of  Rs.  II6  fron  the  n,pproDriation 
originally  given  for  Bible  Wonen's  House,  but  transferred  to 
furnish  student  quarters,  Poona,  for  Nurses'  Quarters,  I'iraj. 

39-1213  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  authorize  the  India  Council  to  use 
Rs.  325  fron  Dehra  Dun  sale  of  procoeds  already 
credited  to  the  Board  tovrard  conpleting  saniseptic  installation 
in  the  house  of  the  missionary  principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School 
at  Dehra  Dun.  (l.C.  39199) 

39-1214  —  It  was  VOTED  to  authorize  tho  sale  of  Board  property  at 
Behat,  out-station  of  Saharanpur,  on  teri.is  to  be 
dotornined  by  the  Property  Comattoe  of  the  Punjab  Hission,  tho 
proceeds  to  be  credited  to  tho  Board.  (l.C.  39195) 
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39-1215  -  At  tho  request  of  the  India  Coui.cil,  the  Board  VOTED  to 
authorize  the  Hission  Treasurer  to  nako  aporopriate 
arrangevrents  at  Bonbay  in  the  natter  of  route,  acconnodati ons ,  etc 
for  nissionaries  proceeding  on  furlough.  (Ref.  India  Council 

39I8I.) 


nrrangenent 
in  Bombay 
.1,  for  nis .  on 
furlo. 


39-1215  -  In  vieviT  of  the  report  of  tho  India  Council  of  the 

serious  need  of  funds  for  evangelistic  itineration  in 
tho  Western  and  North  India  Hissions,  the  Board  VOTED  to  approve 
tho  request  of  the  India  Council  that  they  be  allov/ed  to  make 
an  ^llottnent  of  Rs.  1,800  to  evangelistic  itineration  in  the 
Western  and  North  India  Hissions  fron  tho  Centennial  Evangelistic 
Fund  at  the  Council's  disposal,  -H'ith  the  understanding  that  the 
expenditure  will  be  made  on  the  project  basis  as  far  us  possible. 

(l.C.  39170). 
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39-1217  -  11^°  Board  notes  that  in  the  North  India  Liission  tho 

Synodical  or  Church  Plan,  for  coop 'ration  of  Church  and 
Hission  in  India,  as  outlined  in  the  Final  Conference  Report  and 
approved  in  general  by  the  Board  in  its  Action  39720,  is  still 


No.  India 
Synodical  or 
IChurch  Plan 
continued 


undor  consideration  by  the-  Ilission  and  tho  coopari’.ting  Church 
Council  and  Synod.  Hones,  in  accordance  v;ith  the  request  of  tho 
India  Council,  the  Board  VOTED  to  pernit  tho  bodies  conc'.-rnod  to 
continue  to  cooperate  under  the  present  General  Board  Plan  for  a 
further  period  not  to  exceed  tavo  years.  (l.C.  39“!^) 

39-1218  -  In  accordance  with  the  r^coiTnaendation  of  the  India 
Council  (l.C.  39151)  and  the  action  of  the  Y/estern 
India  Ilission  (39l6o),  the  Board  VOTED  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  Liraj  Ilodical  Center,  to  which  both  Church  and  Ilission  elect 
representatives,  send  full  reports  and  minutes,  including 
estimates,  directly  to  the  Council  for  final  action  in  India  and 
transmission  to  tho  Board  in  Hev.-  York.  Tho  Board  of  Governors 
shall  also  make  a  full  report  of  the  year's  activities  to  the 
Hedical  Board  (or  its  successor),  as  provided  to  be  set  up 
according  to  the  Kolhapur  Church  Council  Plan,  and  that  Board  (or 
its  successor)  shall  send  its  comments  and  recommendations,  if  any, 
directly  to  tho  Council. 

The  Board  notes  with  pleasure  that  this  action  is  due  to 
the  significant  dovolopmont  in  tho  kiraj  Lodical  Center  and  its 
important  place  in  thj  training  of  doctors  and  nurses  from  and  for 
various  parts  of  India. 

39-1219  -  v5j000=00  was  appropriated  for  the  second  unit  of  the 

Homo  llaking  Department  of  Allahabad  Agricultural 
Institute,  jillahabad,  liorth  India  Lission  for  the  building  and 
furnishings  having  been  received  from  kr.  Wilson  Campbell  and 
family,  Sevj’ickley,  Pa.,  as  a  memorial  to  kary  Shaw  Campbell. 

39-1220  -  v2,000.00  was  appropriated  for  jillahabad  Agricultural 
Institute,  Dormitories  for  men,  Allahabad,  IJorth  India 
Ilission,  having  been  received  from  John  II.  Scheide,  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, 

39-1221  -  v69*5C)  was  appropriated  for  Allahabad  Agricultural 

Institute,  Allahabad,  North  India  mission  having  been 


received  from: 

Ilrs.  G.  T,  Hunt,  Cleveland,  Ohio . .  1.00 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Dunham,  Oneida,  Nevr  York  ....  10.00 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Triombull  Avenue  Church  ...  ^,00 

ken's  Bible  Class,  Kansas  City,  ko.  ....  I6, 00 

Rev.  H.  G.  kattus . .  5*  00 

M.  Baldwin  H.  Ward . 25. 00 

Buffalo-lJiagara  Prosbyterial  Society  ....  7«50 

.,■69;  50 


39-1222-  .10.00  was  appropriated  for  Allahabad  Ji-gr icultural 

Institute  (Arthur  kosher.  Survey)  Extension  Study  Fund, 
Allahabad,  North  India  Mission  having  been  received  from  Iowa 
State  College,  nmes ,  Iowa, 

39-I223  -  9120.00  v/as  appropriated  for  Schol  .irships  for  .illahabad 

Agricultural  Institute  (to  be  used  half  and  half  for  boys 
and  girls),  Allahabad,  North  India,  having  been  received  from 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Effingham,  Illinois. 
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39-122i_,  -  Rocord  vras  mads  of  the  election  of  the  following  mission¬ 
aries  as  official  Delegates  and  Alternates  of  their 
respective  Missions  to  the  152nd  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  meeting  in  Rochester, 
I'loviT  York  -  May  25rd  to  May  29th: 


Mi s  s i on 

Delegate 

Alternate 

Central  Brazil 

Rev.  Alexander  Reese 

Rev,  F»  F,  Graham 

Hunan 

Rev.  Paul  R,  -f^bbott 

Dr.  F.  J.  looker 

Kiangan 

Rev.  W.  P,  Mills 

North  China 

Rev.  R,  E.  Jenness 

Rev.  W.  H,  Gleysteen 

Shantung 

Rev.  D.  C.  Walter 

Rev.  Paul  R.  -abbott 

Chosen 

Rev,  Harry  J.  Hill 

Rev.  W.  T,  Cook 

Pun j  ab 

Rev.  Geo.  Leeder 

Rev,  R.  B.  Love 

North  India 

Rev.  C.  H.  Hazlett 

Rev.  A.  W.  Moore 

Iran 

Rev.  Wm.  Miller 

Mexic  0 

Rev,  Norman  Taylor 

Syria 

Rev,  R,  C.  Byerly 

Hainan 

Rev,  H,  H.  Bucher 

39-1225  -  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  appreciates  greatly  the 
service  rendered  by  the  women  of  the  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee  in  arranging  from  time  to  time  luncheons  for  Board  members, 
executives  and  missionaries.  The  room  on  the  thirteenth  floor  has 
lent  itself  most  effectively  to  uses  by  members  and  executives  and 
has  justified  the  money  spent  for  rent  and  equipment  by  the  Board. 

Recently,  however,  groups  outside  the  immediate  Foreign 
Board  circles  have  asked  to  use  the  room  v/ith  its  equipment,  or  the 
equipment  alone  in  another  part  of  the  building.  Sometimes  also  the 
equipment  has  been  used  v.athout  securing  permission  from  the 
responsible  officer  of  the  Board, 

It  was  therefore  VOTED  to  reiterate  the  purpose  for  which 
the  thirteenth  floor  room  and  its  equipment  vms  originally  designed: 
for  the  use  of  Board  executive's.  Board  members  and  occasional 
luncheons  for  missionaries. 

Any  groups  falling  within  the  above  designations  who 
desire  to  use  the  thirteenth  floor  room  should  clear  the  date  and 
hour  with  Miss  Kerr  who  has  been  appointed  by  Executive  Council  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  thirteenth  floor  room  and  its  uses,  Invidual 
Board  members  and  Secretaries  are  at  liberty  as  novj-  to  use  tho 
room  when  desired  for  rest,  study  or  lunch.  Keys  are  available 
from  the  following:  Miss  Schultz,  Miss  VlTisedell,  Miss  Kerr. 

39-122o  -  It  was  VOTED  to  approve  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Earl  G. 

Harris  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Yfest  Africa  Mission. 

39-1227  -  It  was  VOTED  to  elect  Dr.  Fred  H,  Hope  as  Acting 

Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Hope  as  Acting  Assistant  Treasurer,  of 
the  A'est  Africa  Mission,  and  to  elect  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Chatterson  as 
Acting  Treasurer  during  tho  furlough  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hope, 
beginning  about  November  1,  19U0* 
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39-1228  -  Ih-G  Board  approved  the  following  nominations  of  the  Yfest 
Africa  Mission,  at  its  nrjaual  Moiting  in  December  1939> 
for  Station  Treasurers; 

Bafia  ••  f  .....  .  .  ,  W.  D.  Nowhouse 

Batanga-Sfulan  ....»»  Mary  E.  Hunter 

Benito  Joseph  McNeill 

Edea  .........  .  .  Mrs.  L.  Paul  Moore,  Jr. 

Elat  * . Gwilym  Davies,  M,  D. 

Ilanga  (Escka)  . . F.  YY.  Neal 


Foulassi  . 

Neely 

May 

Vfolfe,  M.D. 

ilomjcpom  «...  .  < 

Emerson 

Nkol  Mvolan  .... 

Coe  Love 

Olama . . 

A.* 

Hoisington 

Sakbayeme  ..... 

.  Clothier,  H.  D. 

Yaounde  May  J.  Taylor 

39-1229  -  It  was  VOTED  to  approve  the  request  of  the  West  Africa 
Mission  that  Appropriation  IO3O9  (9500.  from  S.  S. 
Christmas  Offering  193^)  tor  Boys'  Dormitory  at  Batanga  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Efulan,  Class  IV,  to  Supplom.ent  Appropriation  IO38I  for 
the  nev/  residence  at  Efulan. 

39-I23O  -  It  was  VOTED  to  approve  tho  request  of  the  Y/ost  Africa 
Mission  that  tho  balance  in  ^appropriation  103i42 
(representing  grant  of  v500'.  made  March  3>  1937j  covering  receipts 
on  field)  for  Central  Hospital  Workmen's  Tovm  be  transferred  to 
Elat,  Class  V,  as  a  Central  Hospital  Ftepair  Account. 

39-I23I  -  The  Board  made  record  of  the  action  of  the  West  Africa 

Mission,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  December  1939.  expressing 
approval  of  the  arrangement  to  send  the  Rev.  Patricio  Gomez  of 
Sevilla,  Spain,  to  Africa,  for  a  trial  period  of  at  least  three 
months,  as  outlined  in  Board  action  39“905  of  December  5.  1939* 

39-I232  -  It  ’./as  VOTED  to  comply  viith  the  request  of  the  West  nfrica 
Mission,  granting  to  Eseka  (Out-Station  of  Edea)  the 
status  of  a  Mission  Station,  to  be  known  as  Ilanga,  and  to  Momjepom 
(out-station  of  Nkol  Mvolan)  the  status  of  a  Mission  Station.  In 
complying  with  this  request,  the  attention  of  the  Mission  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Board  is  not  committing  itself  to  an  increase 
in  force  and  funds. 

39-I233  -  Tho  request  of  the  West  Africa  Mission  for  an  exception 
in  Board  policy  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  roplacement 
for  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  Anderson,  v/ho  have  been  withdravm 
from  the  field  so  that  Mr.  Anderson  could  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  was  sympathetically  considered,  but  tho  Board  mirould  advise 
the  Mission  that  such  withdrawals  have  affected  at  least  t\vo  other 
mission  fields  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
comply  with  these  requests  for  replacements  outside  the  regular 
reinforcements  for  the  year-. 
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39~^^3U  ~  It  was  VOTED  to  acquicsco  in  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Gayle 
C*  Beanlandj  of  the  West  Africa  Mission,  that  he  be  allowe 
to  return  to  the  field  for  his  next  period  of  service,  leaving  Mrs. 
Bcanland  in  this  country  where  she  is  needed  to  care  for  their 
children,  Vifho  cannot  yet  be  left  alone  in  school.  Mr.  Beanland's 
furlough  expires  on  May  i+th,  19iq0.  It  is  understood  that  during 
the  period  of  their  separation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beanland's  salary  will 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  Article  II4.I  of  the  Manual;  i.e.  ,  Mr. 
Beanland  will  receive  half  the  field  salary  of  a  married  couple 
and  Mrs.  Beanland  half  the  homo  allov-rance.  This  request  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beanland  was  approved  by  the  West  Africa  Mission  in  its 
annual  meeting,  December  1938. 

39-I235  ~  II'  VOTED  to  extend  the  furloughs,  v/ith  all  allowances, 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  'Tatson  and  Miss  G.  Arista 
Staley,  R.  N.  ,  of  the  Vfost  Africa  Mission,  from  February  8th  and 
February  iqth,  respectively,  until  suitable  sailings  can  bo 
arranged.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  m.is- 
sionaries  from  Africa  are  due  to  return  to  the  field  in  April,  and 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  accommodations, 
the  Travel  Department  vms  authorized  to  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson 
and  Miss  Staley  w'ith  the  group  returning  in  April,  if  this  seemed 
advisable. 

39-1236  -  I't  was  noted  that  the  '.Test  Africa  Mission  requests  the 

Board  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
allowing  members  of  the  Mission  a  longer  period  of  time  for  study 
in  France,  either  before  their  arrival  on  the  field  or  during  one 
of  the  subsequent  furloughs.  Due  to  the  unsettled  conditions 
existing  in  France  at  the  present  tine,  the  Board  daomed  it  in¬ 
advisable  to  take  o.ction  now,  and  VOTED  to  make  this  request  a 
subject  for  investigation  and  discussion  at  the  Decennial  Conference 
in  1941* 

39-I237  -Record  was  made  of  the  action  of  the  IVcst  Africa  Mission, 
at  its  Annual  Moeting,  December,  1939.  granting  to  all 
single  missionaries  a  field  salary  equivalent  to  52/°  of  that  given 
a  married  couple.  Since  a  52'^  basis  for  single  missionaries  is 
approxiiaatoly  the  scale  of  salaries  now  paid  in  the  Yfost  Africa 
Mission,  the  Board  VOTED  to  allovif  salaries  of  single  missionaries 
to  remain  as  at  present,  namely:  Coast  stations,  Edea  and  Eseka 
■;960,  ;  Interior  stations,  .^Si-i-O.  The  Board  understands  that  all 
single  missionaries  in  the  West  Africa  Mission  maintain  separate 
establishments. 

39-1238  -The  Board  noted  the  request  of  the  West  Africa  Mission 

that  voting  privileges  bo  granted  to  Mrs.  James  B.  Allen, 
who  was  reappointed  for  short  torn  service  as  an  affiliated 
missionary.  The  attention  of  the  Mission  is  called  to  Article 
11  (c)  of  the  Manual  in  which  it  is  stated  that  an  affiliated 
miissionary  has  a  voice  in  all  mission  counsels  and  on  the  floor  of 
Mission  at  its  meeting,  but  that  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  grant 
affiliated  missionaries  voting  privileges. 
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39-1239  -  Board  noted  the  approaching  retirement  of  Mrs.  C.  W. 

McCleary  of  the  ifest  Africa  Mission,  to  take  effect  April 
3,  1940,  and  in  view  of  her  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  con- 
"tln-Uous  service  in  West  Africa,  VOTED  to  place  her  name  on  the  list 
of  Honorably  Retired  missionaries.  Mrs.  McCleary  vfill  receive  a 
total  pension  of  0978.93  psr  year,  as  follows:  0558.87  Service 
Pension  and  ,,;/4.20.06  Accumulation  Annuity.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  more 
than  she  v/ould  be  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  her  thirty-seven 
years  of  servico,  no  Board  supplement  is  necessary.  At  the 
request  of  the  Mission,  the  Board  gra.nts  permission  to  Mrs. 

McCleaiy  to  1  emain  on  the  field  until  she  vmll  have  completed 
the  normal  three  year  term  of  service,  about  July  1st,  19^0  and 
it  is  understood  that  she  'will  then  return  to  take  up  residence  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  The  Board  Yfishes  to  record  its  deep  appreciation  of 
the  service  rendored  by  Mrs.  McCloary  in  the  West  Africa  Mission 
over  the  many  fruitful  years  of  her  residence  in  Cameroun,  and 
wishes  her  every  blessing  as  she  retires  from  active  service. 


39-121-1-0  -  It  was  VOTED  to  extend  the  furlough,  v/ith  all  allowances 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Chatterson,  of  the  West  Africa 
Mission,  from.  April  13th,  I9I4-O,  to  June  13th,  1914-0,  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  I'ledical  Secretary. 


39-1241  -  The  Board  heard  with  interest  that  Amherst  College  is 
planning  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  on  Mr.  George  Schwab  of  the  West  Africa  Mission,  at  its 
commencement  in  Juno  I9I4-O.  In  vi '-w  of  the  unusual  and  distinctive 
contribution  I/;r .  Schwab  has  m_ade  in  the  field  of  science  during 
his  long  period  of  service  in  West  Africa,  and  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Trustees  of  j'wihorst  College  the  Board  assures 
the  Trustees  that  it  will  grant  Mr.  Schwab  an  extension  of  furlough 
of  sufficient  length  to  enable  hi:n  to  receive  the  degree.  The 
Board  understands  that  an  extension  of  approximately  two  weeks 
will  be  necessary,  and  VOTES  such  extension  of  furlough  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schwab,  with  all  allovrances. 

39-1242  -  The  Board  VOTED  to  approve  the  recomaondation  of  the 
TiYost  Africa  Mission,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  December 

1939.  that  the  missionaries  in  Benito  Station  be  granted  the 
salaries  paid  to  missionaries  at  interior  stations,  i.e.  ;  to  a 
married  couple,  0l620. ;  to  a  single  nissionery  j840.  This  change 
in  salary  scale  is  made  in  view  of  the  f:ct  that  members  of  Benito 
Station  no  longer  reside  in  the  coast  tovms^  effective  April  1st 

1940. 


39-I243  -  11  was  VOTED  to  elect  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Henderson,  Treasurer 
of  the  Chile  Mission,  to  be  effective  on  his  return  to 
the  field  from  furlough. 
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It  was  VOTED  to  approve  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
B,  Elmore  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Chile  Mission,  for  1940-4l, 
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39-1244  -  The  Board  noted  the  approaching  retiiTongnt  Jiiss 

Florence  E.  Snith  of  the  Chile  HisGion^  'on  'Beptenber  25th, 
1940,  and  VOTED  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Mission  that  Miss  Smith 
be  pornittod  to  reside  in  Chile  upon  her  rotir onent.  (l^ianual 

i.rt.  199) 

39-1245  -  It  was  VOTED  to  acquiesce  in  the  request  of  the  Chile 
Mission  that  a  grant  of  20,000  pesos  (07OO.OO)  be  made 
to  tho  Mission  to  cover  the  debt  incurred  during  this  past  year,  due 
to  the  unusual  anount  of  sickness  sufforod  by  the  nissionarios  in 
Chile,  and  tho  inadequate  provision  made  by  the  Mission  to  cover 
medical  needs,  it  being  understood  tliat  the  Mission  will  include 
an  adequate  anount  in  Class  VI  estimates  for  future  nodical  aid,  in 
accordance  with  Manual  ruling  l49* 

39-I244  -  In  accordance  with  action  of  the  Chile  Mission  (CMK  76?) 

tho  Board  referred  to  tho  Dopartnent  of  Missionary 
Personnel  and  the  Sage  Connittee ,  for  synpa.thetic  consideration, 
the  request  for  financial  aid  to  Miss  Eliana  Banderot,  who  is 
coning  to  the  United  States,  at  an  undesignated  thae,  to  prepare 
herself  for  Christian  Education  in  Chile. 

39-I247  -  The  Board  made  record  of  the  marriage  on  January  18, 

1940,  of  the  Rev.  Addison  M.  Alexander  and  Miss  Margaret 
J.  Lowfler  of  the  Chile  Mission,  and  extended  its  good  wishes  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander,  expressing  the  hope  that  they  may  h-::ve  many 
years  of  happy  and  fruitful  service  in  thoir  chosen  field. 

39-1248  -  It  was  VOTED  to  extend  the  payment  of  salary,  children's 
allowance  and  pension  promiuias  of  the  Rev.  and  .-rs. 
Frederick  S.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Central  Brazil  Mission,  from 
February  29th,  1940,  to  March  31st,  1940,  unless  Mr.  Johnson  finds 
employment  before  the  expiration  of  this  extension  that  yMII  enable 
him  to  care  for  himself  and  far'iily. 

39-1249  -  II-  Is  noted  that  the  Rev.  ivshmun  C.  Salley  has  been 
appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Central  Brazil 
Mission.  In  order  to  plan  for  the  future  of  his  work,  as  well 
as  to  have  a  consultation  v/ith  the  Medical  Department  as  to  his 
ability  to  undertake  this  neiv  v/ork  from  a  physical  point  of  view, 
it  was  VOTED  to  pa.y  Mr.  Salloy's  travel  expense  from  his  residence 
in  Maine  to  New  York,  to  be  charged  to  the  Foreign  Travel  Account. 

39-1250  -  It  was  VOTED  to  elect  Mr.  Jesse  W.  iJyant  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Central  Brazil  Mission. 

39-1251  -  It  was  VOTED  to  approve  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Ashi7iun 
C.  Salley  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Central  Bj-azil  Mission,  and 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  S.  Landes  as  Acting  Executive  Secretary  until 
the  return  of  Mr.  Salley  from  furlough. 

39-1251  -  Follov/ing  Board  action  39-1100,  and  aftor  due  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Board  VOTED  to  modify  the  rmdian  rate  for  the 
salaries  of  mis sion^'.ries  in  the  Central  Brazil  Mission  by  gr  mting  | 
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tho  mission  rios  GOfo  of  the  difference  bet\^J'oen  tho  normal  rate  of 
exchange  and  the  current  rate,  instead  of  h,0%  as  at  present,  this 
to  be  effective  as  of  April  1st,  1940* 

39-1253  “  After  further  consideration  of  the  situation  covered  in 
Board  action  39“1101 j  relative  to  adequate  medical 
provision  for  the  members  of  the  Central  Brazil  Mission,  and  in 
vieTir  of  the  fact  that  the  Mission  is  unable  to  meet  the  Board' s 
suggestion  of  including  an  amount  for  medical  allo¥\ranco  in  Column 
C,  Class  VI  of  their  estimates,  as  this  would  seriously  limit  field 
work,  and  as  a  continuo.nce  of  the  Mission's  custom  to  assess  its 
members  a  percentage  of  their  salaries  to  cover  medical  omorgencios 
¥¥ould  work  hr^rdship  on  the  mission:. ry  force  and  has  in  the  past 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  meeting  tho  cost  of  emergency 
situations,  it  was  VOTED  to  make  a.n  annual  grant  of  lYrOOO^iOOO 
milreis  to  Class  VI  of  tho  Central  Brazil  Mission  to  cover  such 
medical  needs,  beginning  vfith  the  fiscal  yoar  1940“U1j  thus 
making  the  total  Classes  V-X  appropriation  for  the  Mission 
117 :  ISOSjjSOOO  milreis.  This  grant  is  to  be  supplemented  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  by  the  Mission,  from  Classes  V-X  appropri "tions , 
it  being  understood  that  this  money  is  not  transferable  and  will 
constitute  a  continuing  fund  from  year  to  year.  (ifanual  Art.  103- ) 

39-I25U  -  It  was  VOTED  to  comply  virith  the  request  of  the  Guatemala 
Mission  (Action  I6,  Minutes  Executive  Committee, 

January  25,  19^0)  that,  in  view  of  the  continued  absence  in  the 
United  States  of  Miss  L.  E.  Morrison,  due  to  her  parents'  ill 
health,  during  which  time  she  is  not  receiving  any  allovaance  from 
the  Board,  the  Mission  be  permitted  to  draw  8  months  of  Miss 
Morrison's  field  salary,  in  ordor  to  employ  a  national  substitute, 
(See  Board  act  ion,  April  1+,  1959)' 

39-I255  -  It  was  VOTED  to  authorize  the  Guatemala  Mission  to 
purchase  the  Castillo  property  in  Buena  Vista, 

Ostuncalco,  for  the  proposed  Mam  Center,  for  $1300,,  it  being 
understood  that  this  sum  is  to  be  taken  from  the  appropriation 
for  this  project,  now  on  hand,  amounting  to  $i4.050.  ,  and  that  no 
building  be  started  on  this  property  until  the  full  ^8,000.  re¬ 
quested  for  the  ¥¥hole  Mam  Center  has  been  appropriated.  (See 
Arts.  8,  18,  19  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Executi%''o  Committee, 

August  22,  1939j  ^nd  covering  letter  of  Mission  Secretary,  dated 
September  6,  1939;  also  Minutes  of  Exocutivo  Committee,  January 
25,  19^0*  )  A  cable  to  the  field  viras  authorized, 

39-1256  -  It  was  VOTED  to  approve  the  request  of  the  Mexico 
Mission  (Minutes  of  Executive  Committee  December 
1939)  that  Mrs,  J.  T.  Molloy,  Honorably  Retired,  March  ,  1935^ 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  field  another  year,  April  1,  I9U0  to 
March  31.  19^1.  on  the  same  basis  as  outlined  in  Board  action  of 
May  20,  1935- 

39-1257  -  Tho  quastion  of  the  return  to  China  after  his  sixteenth 
birthday  of  Culver  Gleysteen,  son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

YJ’.  H,  Gleysteen,  of  Peiping,  North  China  Mission  having  been 
presented  for  consideration,  the  Board  VOTED  that,  in  accordance 
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vrith  Manual  Article  li-i-5  (2),  he  be  allov:od  to  return  to  China  in 
the  sur.Tnor  of  19^0  with  his  parents ^  his  outgoing  travel  expense 
to  be  borne  by  then,  the  Board  to  assune  the  expense  of  his  travel 
to  iinerica  on  his  return  for  college  after  not  less  than  fevo 
school  years  on  the  field. 

39_1258  -  I^^snuch  as  the  death  of  I.rs.  M.  L,  Mattox  on  Decomber 
3,  1939  necessary  an  adjustnent  in  the  pension  of 

Dr.  Mattox,  honorably  retired  fro:n  the  Mast  China  Mission,  the 
Board,  after  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  service  of  Dr. 
laattox  and  his  present  needs,  VOTED  to  assure  hin,  fron  January 
19^0,  a  yearly  pension  of  sM920,  supplenenting  the  ^)605.i40  which 
he  roGoives  fron  the  Board  of  Pensions  by  v3li4*60. 

39-1259  -  hSvi;8.  was  appropriated  toward  Car  and  Garage  (31292), 
Shanghai,  East  China  Mission,  this  anount  having  been 
received  fron  the  following; 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston,  ihss.  ;';23.00 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brookline,  lass.  Ip. 00 

Scotch  Presby.  Sunday  School,  Boston,  Mass.  10.00 

(l+a.o'o 

(BPL  1939~UOj  P^ga  h,  item  No.  1  under  Motor  Cars,  China.) 

39-1260  -  U. S.  ■,;50. 00  vras  appropriated  for  the  Kwangteh  Junior 
Miiddle  School,  Hengyang,  Hunan  L-ission,  this  anount 
having  been  received  fron  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Crabb,  former  principal 
of  the  School,  to  apply  toY\rard  the  Colurn  D  item  of  the  Mission 
for  this  School. 

39-12'')1  -  Inasnuch  a,s  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Stevenson,  on  first 
furlough  fron  Canton,  South  China  Mission  will  be  unable, 
because  of  family  and  other  consid.jrations  to  return  to  their  work 
at  the  end  of  their  normal  furlough,  about  nugust  1,  I94O,  the 
Board  VOTED  to  extend  their  furlough,  without  salary  or  any 
allowances,  from  lurch  1,  I9U0  to  the  end  of  the  sunni,ir  of  19i|-l , 
with  the  understanding  that,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  find  they 
are  in  position  to  return  to  China  and  so  advise  the  Board,  their 
furlough  salary  and  allowances  vj'ill  bo  reinstated  for  the  balance 
of  their  normal  furlough.  The  Board  is  pleased  to  laiow  that, 
during  this  tine  of  extended  furlough  without  allowances.  Dr, 
Stevenson  has  a  position  in  surgery  in  a  snail  company  hospital  at 
Ishpening,  Michigan,  which  will  aid  hin  in  his  furlough  study 
preparation  for  work  on  his  return  to  China. 

39-1262  -  On  March  21,  1938 »  the  Board  approved  the  releasing  to 

the  interested  heirs  of  John  G.  Kerr,  the  equity  of  John 
G.  Kerr  in  the  Kerr  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Canton,  South  China, 
amounting  to  C/.12, 6O6. 45  local  currency,  and  directed  the  payment 
of  this  anount  to  the  heirs  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
fron  funds  received  fron  the  sale  of  the  Hospital,  This  payment 
v/as  k-Tiiediotely  made  to  the  heirs  in  the  United  States,  the  con¬ 
version  being  no.de  fron  Canton  local  currency  to  U.  S,  currency, 
at  a  rate  agreed  upon  between  the  heirs,  the  Acting  Secretary  for 
China,  and  the  Treasurer's  Office.  However,  beWeen  the  tine  the 
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rate  of  exchange  was  agrood  upon  and  the  charge  for  tho  pa.jraent 
v/as  rocoivod  in  China,  field  conditions  had  produced  an  exchange 
situation  which  caused  a  trenondous  loss  to  the  field  in  the  funds 
roceived  from  the  sale  of  this  property.  To  conpensate  to  sone 
extent  for  this  loss,  the  Board  hereby  r.akes  a  grant  of  ,'5^000. 

(us  396*83)  Chinese  National  Currency  to  the  Kerr  funds  now  to  bo 
used  for  tuberculosis  v/ork,  and  instructs  its  China  Tro'vsurer  to 
nako  this  -naount  available  on  tho  field, 

39-1263  -  •'^■t  the  urgent  request  of  the  Central  Brazil  I'lission  for 
her  services  and  vfith  the  consent  of  the  South  China 
Hission  and  China  Council  to  relinquish  the  services  of  lirs. 

John  Allen  Hofrnnn  of  Canton,  South  China  I-ission,  the  Board 
V0T3D  to  transfer  Lrs.  Hofnann  fron  its  South  China  Ilissi'jn  to 
tho  Central  Brazil  Kission  v/ith  a  view  to  service  o.s  houso- 
nother  in  tho  Hone  for  missionaries'  Children,  with  the  expectation 
that  she  will  sail  for  Brazil  in  tho  sunner  of  I9I4-O*  Inasnuch  as 
Ilrs,  Hofnann' s  furlough  Vvras  extended  with  salr.ry  and  all 
allowances  on  July  26,  1939  80  February  1,  I9U0,  the  Board 
VOTED  a  further  extension  with  salary  .'.nd  all  allovri.nces  until  she 
sails  for  Brazil.  It  is  understood  that  this  transfer  will 
autonatically  grant  Ilrs.  Kofna.nn  full  voting  privileges,  r.s  a 
regular  nenbor  of  the  Central  Brazil  Hission,  naking  an 
exception  to  Ilanual  xvrticle  ^0. 

39-126.6  -  Pending  a  study  by  the  Pjrsennel  Dopart^-’.ent  of  the 

principles  involved,  the  Board  deferred  action  on  tho 
request  of  the  Hainan  Hission  for  the  return  to  China  aft-^r  her 
sixteenth  birthday  of  Ruth  Byrd  Tappan,  d.'.ughter  of  the  Rev.  and 
Hrs.  David  S.  Tappan  of  Kiungchew,  Hainan  I,  ission.  CG  39363* 

39-1265  -  Cn  ii.ugust  9>  1939  in  order  that  the  Rev.  and  Hrs,  H.  H, 
Bucher  night  gain  a  knovrledge  of  iaind'.'.rin,  the  Board 
approved  six  nonths'  l^'-nguage  study  for  then  at  tho  College  of 
Chinese  Studies,  Peiping,  North  Ch.ina,  ini.idiatoly  following  their 
return  to  China  fron  furlough,  Inasnuch  as  tho  autur.m  tern  of 
tho  College  of  Chinese  Studies  docs  not  begin  until  October  1,  I96O 
and  in  order  that  Hr.  and  *-‘rs.  Bucher  with  their  children  nay 
roach  Peiping  shortly  prior  to  this  date,  the  Board  VOTED  to 
extond  their  furlough  with  furlough  salary  and  all  allowances  fron 
July  29,  1939  80  date  of  sailing  about  Septenber  1,  1940» 

39-12j6  -  U.S.  ,6j853*18  was  appropriated  tov<rard  tho  Fund  for 

China  Hedical  and  Snergoncy  Needs,  this  ancunt  h.aving 


been  received  fron: 

Individuals  c3> 522.31 

Churches  97^*96 

V/onen  and  Yeung  People's  Organizations-  263*97 

Hr,  and  Hrs,  G.E.  Partch,  Glendale,  Calif. 

for  Austrian  Doctor  at  Yuyao,  East  China  15.00 

Hiss  Aina  H,  Sinpsen,  Kalanazoa,  for  Douvr 
Hospital,  Peiping  17*00 

Miss  ivnna  R.  Hunter  through  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  for  Rose  Bachnan 

Hospital,  Tsininc,  Shantung  60.  00 

6';853.'iH 


Feb.  19,1960 
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13»  Thore  was  no  further  business  and  the  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rgt»  G.  Ivhlcolm  Van  Dyke. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:10  p.  m. 
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Recording  Secretary. 
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WOULD  M  EMBARGO  UPON  WAR  SUPPLIES  TO.  JAPAN 


IITVOLVB  THE  U.S.  IN  WAR? 


Correspondence  "between  Senator  Lewis  B.  Sohwellen"bao]i  and 
Admiral  H.  E.  Yamell  wlio ,  until  his  recent  retirement,  was 
Commander- in- Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Asiatic  fleet 


Ee'bruary  21,  1940 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell 
Naval  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Dear  Admiral  Yarnell; 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  introduced  Senate  Resolution  143  providing 
for  em'bargo  of  certain  materials  now  "being  shipped  to  Japan  which  shipment, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  violation  of  the  obligation  of  our  Nation  and  our  citi¬ 
zens  under  the  Nine  Power  Pact.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  that  Resolution. 

Many  people,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  are  in  sympathy  with  that 
sort  of  Resolution  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  However,  they  are  fearful 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  Resolution  by  the  Congress  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  involving  us  in  war  with  Japan. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  extreme  value  in  the  light  of 
your  experience  in  the  Par  East  and  the  confidence  that  members  of  Congress 
have  in  you,  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  upon  that  question. 

If  you  can  consistently  do  so,  I  would  appreciate  such  an  expression  and, 
further,  such  explanation  in  reference  thereto  as  you  might  see  fit  to  give. 
I  would  appreciate  it,  further,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  an  expression 
of  opinion  upon  the  question,  if  you  would  indicate  whether  or  not  I  might 
feel  free  to  make  public  your  reply  to  this  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 

*«««»*»*«««««•«* 

Pebruary  26,  1940 

My  dear  Senator: 

Your  letter  of  Pebruary  2l3t  has  just  been  received.  In  it  you  ask 
whether  in  my  opinion  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  143  providing  for 
embargo  of  certain  materials  now  being  shipped  to  Japan  would  be  likely  to 
Involve  us  in  war  with  that  country. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  so.  Japan  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
major  war  which  has  resulted  in  a  stalemate  with  no  end  in  sight.  It  would 
be  suicidal  for  her  to  engage  in  another  major  war  with  a  powerful  enemy. 

Is  there  not,  however,  a  larger  question  involved,  and  that  is:- 
To  what  extent  should  a  self-respecting  nation  refrain  from  asserting  its 
rights  and  the  defense  of  its  interests  through  fear  of  the  consequences? 


^  In  civil  life  it  has  been  found  that  "appeasement"  does  not  work  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  law-breakers  and  gun-men.  The  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  that 
also,  It  IS  of  no  avail  in  dealing  with  nations  whose  rulers  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  against  harmless  neighboring  nations  involving  death  and  misery  to  millions 
of  innocent  people  in  total  disregard  of  treaties,  international  law,  or  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  justice  and  humanity. 


We  have  rights  in  China  acquired  by  treaty  through  our  intercourse  with 
that  nation  for  the  past  150  years.  We  have  never  demanded  special  privileges 
ut  only  equal  rights  with  any  other  nation.  As  a  result  of  our  fair  attitude 

we  have  today  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  people,  an  asset  that  cannot  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

iFor  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  there  have  been  many  oases  where  our 
rights  in  China  have  been  violated  or  openly  flouted.  American  properties  have  been 
occupied  or  destroyed,  missions  bombed,  and  our  citizens  insulted  with  few  steps 
having  been  taken  to  recompense  the  sufferers  or  even  to  express  regret.  Evidently 
there  is  a  belief  in  Japan  that  no  danger  of  a  war  exists  with  the  United  States 
through  their  actions  against  our  rights  and  our  citizens. 

As  for  our  interests  in  the  Par  East,  the  question  arises  whether  our  nation 
can  afford  to  see  the  domination  of  that  great  area  by  a  power  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  fire  and  sword  that  have  had  full  sway  in  China  during  the  present  war. 
Success  in  this  adventure  will  intrench  the  Japanese  army  in  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  many  years  and  as  time  goes  on  will  lead  inevitably  to  the  acquisition  of 
more  territory  by  force  of  arras. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  two  widespread  but  contradictory  opin¬ 
ions:-  first,  sympathy  for  the  democracies  as  opposed  to  the  aggressor  nations,  and 
second,  the  determination  to  keep  out  of  the  present  war. 

The  decision  as  to  when  our  vital  interests  will  require  more  active  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  nations  whose  ideals  of  government  are  similar  to  ours  will  become 
more  pressing  as  time  goes  on.  We  will  face  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  future  if 
the  democratic  nations  of  Europe  and  China  are  defeated  in  the  present  war. 

When  nations  realize  that  aggressive  warfare  does  not  pay,  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  territorial  conquests  bring  welfare  to  the  conquerors,  there  may 
be  a  return  to  reason  and  a  willingness  to  decide  international  differences  by 
conferences  rather  than  by  the  sword. 

By  a  policy  of  friendship  Japan  could  have  dominated  the  markets  of  China 
through  proximity  and  her  ability  to  sell  more  cheaply  than  competitors.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  those  enlightened  statesmen  in  Japan  who  believed  in  and  advocated  such  a 
policy  were  overthrown  by  the  Army.  As  a  result  untold  death,  misery,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  have  resulted  in  China  and  the  Japanese  people  have  been  saddled  with  a  debt 
that  will  require  years  of  toil  and  privation  to  overcome. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  H.  E.  Yarnell 

Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Reproduced  (with  permission)  by 

The  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression 
8  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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In  May,  1939,  Dr.  Hlgginbottom  was  elected  the 
1939-40  Moderator  of  the  151st  Presbyterian  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be¬ 
coming  the  first  lay  Moderator  since  1927. 

Husband  of  a  Famous  Wife 

Dr.  Higginbottom  in  1904  married,  in  Bombay,  In¬ 
dia,  Miss  Jane  Ethelind  Cody  of  Cleveland.  Mrs. 
Higginbottom’s  father  and  “Buffalo  Bill”  Cody  were 
first  cousins. 

Mrs.  Higginbottom  herself  is  well  known  in 
Church  and  missionary  circles.  She  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  leader  in  work  for  India’s  lepers,  in  which 
her  husband  has  worked  closely  with  her.  Her  rec¬ 
lamation  work  for  children  bom  of  leper  mothers 
saves  98  per  cent  of  them  from  contracting  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  ranked  by  authorities  as  the  world’s  most 
effective  work  of  the  kind. 

In  1939  Western  College  for  Women  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  honored  Mrs.  Higginbottom  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 

Like  her  husband  she,  too,  has  received  the  Kaiser- 
I-Hind  medal,  the  King  George  V  Jubilee  medal  and 
the  King  George  VI  Coronation  medal  for  public 
service  in  India.  She  is  the  author  of  the  books. 
Through  Teakwood  Windows  and  Bells  of  India, 
and  of  other  published  works. 

Dr.  Higginbottom  is  the  author  of  The  Gospel  and 
the  Plow,  and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  maga¬ 
zines,  including  Asia.  He  has  lectured  throughout  all 


India  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  his  agri¬ 
cultural  and  leper-aid  activities  he  has  given  much 
attention  to  work  for  the  blind  of  India  and  to  pro¬ 
viding  Christian  literature  in  Hindi. 

Allahabad  Reaches  the  Masses 

Recently  the  Agricultural  Institute  has  added  to 
its  curriculum  a  course  for  homemakers,  for  the 
training  of  Indian  women.  “The  home  is  the  basic 
and  determinative  institution  of  any  civilization,”  Dr. 
Higginbottom  recently  stated  (June,  1939).  “Until 
India’s  village  homes  have  been  improved,  progress 
will  be  almost  impossible.” 

Radio  broadcasting  in  Hindustani,  on  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  rural  progress,  has  now  become  a  dail\' 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Institute. 
The  institution  also  carries  on  extension  and  co¬ 
operative  work  in  the  villages  of  a  wide  area. 

Allahabad  Christian  College  consists  of  four  units, 
as  follows;  ( i )  The  Ewing  Christian  College,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1901  by  Dr.  Arthur  Ewing;  present  enroll¬ 
ment  about  700;  (2)  The  Jumna  Mission  School, 
founded  in  1836,  enrollment  nearly  800;  (3)  The 
Agricultural  Institute,  founded  in  1910,  enrollment 
200;  and  (4)  The  Holland  Hall  University  College, 
long  conducted  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(England)  and  taken  over  during  this  century  by 
the  present  management,  enrollment  100  resident  and 
100  dav  students. 


Farming  in  the  South 

By  W.  H.  MILLS* 


“They  all”  tell  us  we  are  “one-crop”  farniers 
down  here  in  the  cotton-growing  South,  that  is  to 
say,  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

We  know  we  aren’t,  but  some  of  these  “friends” 
of  ours  have  said  it  so  often  and  with  so  little  regard 
for  facts  and  figures  that  we  welcome  any  chance  to 
set  out  a  few  statistics. 

For  instance,  they  say  that  125  million  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  one  crop — cotton,  whereas  the  largest 
acreage  ever  planted  to  cotton  was  45,968,000  in 
1925— less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  acres  said  to 
be  devoted  to  it.  In  1910,  the  acreage  in  these  ten 
states  was,  corn  40,447,000;  wheat  5,414,000;  oats 
2,959,000;  cotton  31,747,000.  We  planted  that  year 
seventeen  million  acres  more  to  the  three  grain  crops 


*Dr.  W.  H.  Mills  is  a  professor  at  Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S.  C. 


than  to  cotton,  or  over  fifty  per  cent  more. 

In  1919,  the  average  farm  price  of  cotton  was  35.6 
cents,  the  highest  ever  known.  We  pitched  our 
crops  in  the  spring  of  1920  with  cotton  at  40  cents 
and  above.  Did  we  plant  “tbe  world”  in  cotton? 
Not  at  all.  We  planted  to  corn  33,852,000  acres;  to 
wheat  5,838,000;  to  oats  5,603,000,  and  to  cotton, 
35,688,000 — more  to  the  three  grain  crops  than  to 
cotton  by  nearly  10,000,000  acres. 

Consider  a  more  recent  year,  1935.  The  total 
acreage  of  crops  harvested  in  these  ten  states  was 
91,701,500,  of  which  but  26,404,000  was  in  cotton. 
Corn  acreage  was  28,811,000;  wheat  6,381,000;  oats 
4,598,000.  Soy  bean  acreage  was  497,000;  velvet 
beans  1,931,000;  cowpeas  1,331,000;  peanuts  2,116,- 
000;  hay  7,783,000.  We  planted  17  different  truck 
crops  to  a  total  of  578,440  acres,  without  counting 
in  an  acre  in  Florida  or  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Nor  is  an  acre  in  fruit  or  nut-trees  included. 
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tliough  Georgia  ranks  second  in  the  United  States 
in  peaches,  with  about  6!4  million  trees  of  bearing 
age,  with  Arkansas  third,  and  Texas  fourth. 

Out  of  a  total  crop  of  95,340,000  pounds  of  pecans 
in  1935,  the  nine  principal  cotton  states  grew  97  per 
cent,  or  92,625,000  pounds. 

This  does  not  look  like  “one-crop”  farming.  It  is 
really  a  diversified  system,  pretty  well  balanced  as 
between  food  and  feed  crops  on  the  one  hand  and 
cash  crops  on  the  other,  and  as  between  the  chief 
cultivated  row  crops,  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
totaling  56,106,000  acres,  and  the  untilled  erosion¬ 
preventing  crops,  totaling  nearly  31,000,000  acres. 

Hut  somebody  will  be  saying, '“Well,  if  cotton  is 
not  the  only  crop  in  point  of  acreage,  surely  it  is  in 
point  of  value,  as  a  cash  crop.”  Let  us  see. 

All  these  91,701,500  acres  yielded  crops  valued  at 
$1,630,350,000,  of  which  cotton  lint  and  cotton  seed 
totaled  $650,000,000;  leaving  $980,000,000  as  the 
combined  value  of  these  other  crops  “they  say”  we 
do  not  plant.  Really  these  other  crops  are  worth 
die  whole  cotton  crop  and  about  half  as  much  again. 
Cotton  is  the  most  important  single  crop  in  the 
South,  but  that  it  is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  the  only 
crop,  is  great  exaggeration. 

The  figures  here  given  for  value  are  of  course  the 
totals  that  would  be  realized  if  all  the  crops  were 
sold  at  certain  prices.  The  farmers  do  not  receive 
these  totals;  they  receive  a  part  only. 

Out  of  this  part,  they  must  pay  rent,  taxes,  in¬ 
surance,  depreciation,  fertilizer  costs.  After  these 
fixed  charges  are  paid,  they  pay  out  of  the  remainder, 
wages  for  manual  labor  and  salary  for  management. 

If,  after  these  deductions,  there  is  still  a  remainder, 
it  is  “pure  profit,”  as  the  economist  calls  it,  a  reward 
for  taking  the  risks. 

“Pure  profit,”  or  “profit,”  occurs  seldom  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  never  with  predictable  certainty.  The 
fainier  gets  wages  for  his  manual  labor  from  his 
farming,  and  sometimes  a  small  return  for  his  man¬ 
agement.  Very  often  he  is  not  able  to  pay  himself 
interest  on  his  own  invested  capital  or  rent  for  his 
land.  Alore  rarely  .still  does  he  receive  profit. 

This  is  true,  whether  the  farmer  live  North,  South, 
East,  West,  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

Again  our  critics  are  so  uninformed  as  to  say  we 
have  been  recklessly  prodigal”  with  our  natural 
tesources,  and  particularly,  have  robbed  our  soils  of 
fertility  by  growing  cotton  year  after  year.  Most 
of  us  are  not  scientific  farmers  perhaps,  but  those  of  ^ 
us  who  really  grow  cotton  know  better.  We  know 
we  do  try  to  return  to  our  soils  year  by  year  the  nec-  ( 
essary  elements  and  quantities  of  plant  food  by  way  1 
of  “bought”  fertilizers,  and  we  know,  too,  that  of  ( 
all  crops  grown,  cotton  lint  is  about  the  least  ex-  1 
hausting. 


s  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  long  Agronomist  of  the  Uni- 
;■  versity  of  Illinois,  is  probably  the  most  highly  re¬ 
garded  soil  scientist  in  this  country.  As  far  back  as 
;  1910  he  published  a  table,  “Fertility  in  Farm  Pro¬ 

duce,  Approximate  Amounts  Removable  per  Acre 
Annually.  Dr.  Hopkins  shows  that  100  bushels  of 
!  corn  will  remove  from  an  acre  100  pounds  of 
;  nitrogen,  17  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  19  pounds 
of  potash;  that  50  bushels  of  wheat  will  remove  71 
pounds,  12  pounds  and  13  pounds  respectively;  while 
1,000  pounds  of  2  bales  of  cotton  lint  per  acre,  will 
remove  3  pounds,  .4  pound,  and  4  pounds  of  these 
elements.  Dr.  Hopkins’s  table  is  still  standard. 

If  ever  an  accusation  is  wide  of  the  truth,  this 
one  is,  that  we  have  depleted  our  soils  by  selling  the 
lint  cotton  away  from  the  farm. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  plant  so  much  cotton 
that  we  haven’t  land  enough  left  to  plant  the  food 
and  feed  crops  we  need. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  Southern  fanner  leads  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  in  the  production  of  food  on 
the  farm. 

Compare  these  figures,  if  you  please.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Census  for  1935  reveals  that  69  per  cent  of  all 
farms  in  the  nation  have  gardens  with  average  value 
per  farm  of  $29.32,  while  in  the  ten  cotton  states  75 
per  cent  of  all  farms  have  gardens,  with  average 
value  of  $31.15;  in  North  Carolina,  83  per  cent  of  all 
farms  have  gardens,  with  average  value  of  $38.48;  in 
South  Carolina,  80  per  cent  have  gardens;  in  Georgia, 
80  per  cent;  in  Alabama,  82  per  cent,  with  average 
values  of  $26.35,  $34-i'5>  and  $34.27.  In  the  three 
great  agricultural  states  of  the  cornbelt,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  the  per  cent  of  farms  having  gardens  runs 
81,  70,  and  54,  with  average  values  of  $25.37,  $'3-49> 
and  $13.62.  Maybe  1935  was  a  bad  year  for  gardens 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  published, 
in  June  1939,  a  bulletin,  “Farm  Family  Diets  in  the 
Lower  Coastal  Plains  of  South  Carolina,”  by  Miss 
Ada  AI.  Aloser.  She  studied  weekly  records  of  foods 
eaten  in  1935-36  by  214  white  farm  families  and 
weekly  records  of  foods  eaten  by  183  Negro  farm 
families  in  the  counties  of  Florence,  Dorchester, 
and  Charleston.  Here  are  some  of  her  findings:’ 
“Chickens  were  kept  by  every  family”;  “Every 
family  cultivated  a  garden  or  raised  sweet  potatoes 
and  some  vegetables  in  a  ‘patch’  in  the  fields;  usually 
they  did  both.  (p.  37)  “Of  the  total  money  value 
of  the  diets,  slightly  over  60  per  cent  was  derived 
from  foods  produced  at  home.  .  .  .  Averat^e  ‘good’ 
diets  derived  about  66  per  cent  of  their  money  value 
from  home-produced  foods.”  (p.  14)  “This  per¬ 
centage— 66  per  cent— may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable 
minimum  for  the  family  in  this  area  that  expects  to 
plan  for  home-production  of  foods;  the  possibilities 
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are  considerably  greater,  up  to  8o  or  per  cent 
probably.”  (p.  34)  This  is  of  course  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  average  family  in  this  area,  whether 
white  or  Negro,  is  now  producing  between  60  and 
66  per  cent  of  its  food,  and  could  perhaps  increase 
the  percentage  about  one  third,  or  20  per  cent,  up  to 
80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  whole,  leaving  20  to  15  per¬ 
cent  as  still  necessary  to  buy. 

Georgia  led  the  nation  in  1935,  in  the  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  with  1,020,000.  Texas 
was  second  with  800,000;  North  Carolina  third  with 
680,000;  Mississippi  and  Iowa  are  each  reported  as 
killing  525,000;  Ohio  and  Alabama  each  as  killing 
580,000. 

Numerous  other  studies  support  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Southern  farmer  does  grow  his  own 
food  to  a  larger  extent  than  he  is  credited  with  doing 
by  his  critics. 

But  we  in  the  South  do  not  use  milk  or  its  products 
in  adequate  quantities.  We  consume  per  person 
about  one  half  the  amount  used  ordinarily  in  the 
nation,  and  the  first  duty  of  Southern  agriculture  is 
to  double  the  number  of  its  milk  cows  and  to  give 
them  better  care. 

Undernourishment  is  plainly  evident  in  the 
pinched  faces  of  many  children  and  nursing  mothers 
among  us.  Already  we  have  as  good  pasture  grasses 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Most  of  us  now  lacking 
milk,  could,  if  we  would,  either  get  access  to  pastures 
for  one  or  two  cows,  or  “tie  them  out.”  We  have 
been  fighting  grass  for  a  hundred  5'ears.  Let  us  make 
it  our  best  friend,  henceforward,  not  only  to  con¬ 
serve  our  soils,  but  to  provide  our  families  with  milk 
and  meat  abundantly. 

The  National  Emergency  Council’s  Report  on 
the  Economic  Conditions  of  the  South  says  (p.  29): 
“In  the  South,  where  family  incomes  are  excep¬ 
tionally^  low,  the  sickness  and  death  rates  are  un¬ 
usually  high.”  Well,  why  don’t  they  give  figures  to 
prove  this  assertion?  Official  statistics  are  obtain¬ 
able  which  disprove  the  allegation.  Here  are  the 
death  rates  from  all  causes  per  1,000  for  1935  and 
1936:  United  States,  10.9  and  11.5;  Alabama  10. i  and 
10.9;  Georgia  11.3  and  12.2;  North  Carolina  9.8 


and  10.3;  South  Carolina  ii.i  and  11.5;  Texas  10. i 
and  10.8;  Ohio  11.5  and  12.1;  Indiana  11.5  and  12.3; 
Illinois  10.9  and  1 1.8. 

Eurther  figures  show  much  lower  death  rates  for 
white  people  in  the  South  than  in  the  nation  gen¬ 
erally;  and  much  higher  rates  for  Negroes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  good  fortune  to  be  born  into  a  white 
family  in  the  South.  Shall  we — these  fortunate  ones 
— continue  indifferent  to  the  “sickness,  misery,  and 
unnecessary  death”  among  our  colored  neighbors? 
Neither  flies,  nor  fleas,  nor  mosquitoes,  nor  disease- 
producing  bacteria  are  respecters  of  persons.  Is  it 
even  economically  wise  for  us  to  be  careless  of  the 
Negro’s  health?  Does  our  indifference  agree  with 
our  Christian  duty? 

Much  more  could  be  written  to  show  that  the 
health  situation  in  the  South  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has 
been  painted.  Deaths  from  some  diseases  are  higher, 
from  other  diseases  lower  in  the  South  than  else¬ 
where.  Deaths  from  cancer  are  far  less  in  the  South, 
South  Carolina  having  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the 
nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  in  the  corn  belt  and  else¬ 
where  has  a  higher  gross  income  than  the  Southern 
farmer.  He  is  also  more  heavily  mortgaged,  has  more 
interest,  higher  wages,  and  higher  taxes  to  pay,  so  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  he  enjoys  no  greater  net 
income  than  the  cotton  or  tobacco  grower  in  the 
South. 

Farming  in  the  South,  as  everywhere,  is  attended 
with  many  and  great  difficulties.  I  would  not  mini¬ 
mize  them.  There  are  racial  problems,  tenancy 
problems,  marketing  problems,  hazards  always  of 
weather  and  disease  and  insects. 

But  the  farmer  who  works,  in  humble  reliance 
upon  Almighty  God,  may  expect  to  receive  har¬ 
vests,  sometimes  thirty,  and  sixty,  and  an  hundred¬ 
fold. 

The  promise  is  still:  “Seed-time  and  harvest  shall 
not  cease.”  In  this  business  of  farming,  “Hir  God 
doth  instruct  him  aright  and  doth  teach  him,'' 
(Isaiah  28:26)  for  “Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
waters;  that  send  forth  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the 
ass."  (Isaiah  32:20.) 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  KATE  BIAS  COWAN 

Mrs.  Kate  Bias  Cowan  died  on  December  14  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  She  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  months.  Mrs.  Cowan  served  our  Brazil  Mission  for  forty  years,  retiring  from 
the  work  in  1928.  She  was  the  widow  of  Rev.  Alex  Cowan  who  died  in  the  service  at 
Lavras,  Brazil,  May  2,  1894. 

Funeral  services  for  Airs.  Cowan  were  held  in  Lynchburg  with  interment  at  Warm 
Springs,  Virginia. 
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